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EDITORIAL 


/aice  Our  \foices  Heard 


e  young  year  brings  with  it  a  new  oppor- 
'  to  strengthen  the  position  of  sportsmen 
o  further  the  cause  of  natural  resources 
rvation.  Our  132nd  Georgia  General  As- 
!y  convenes  this  month,  making  it  possible 
;  to  place  on  the  statute  books  the  laws  that 
ssential  for  us  to  best  conserve,  use  and 
op  our  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
<-our  people. 

What  can  the  individual  sportsman,  outdoors- 
lan  or  citizen  do  to  aid  in  the  enactment  of  the 
onservation  laws  that  we  need?  Plenty!  Every 
;ader  of  this  magazine  can  help. 

Our  General  Assembly,  just  as  our  national 
'ongress,  is  a  legislative  body  representing  the 
eople — each  and  every  one  of  us.  As  such,  they 
ant  to  represent  our  views  when  they  speak 
nd  vote  in  the  legislative  process,  and  they 
eed  and  welcome  the  benefit  of  our  thoughts. 


As  individuals  and  groups  we  should  commu- 
nicate with  our  elected  representatives.  Urge 
their  support  of  legislation  to  provide  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  Georgians — through  increased 
opportunities  for  hunting,  fishing  and  allied 
sports,  expansion  and  improvement  of  our  out- 
standing state  parks  system  and  improved  recre- 
ational facilities  in  the  varied  localities,  through 
the  growth  of  the  Georgia  Heritage  Trust, 
thoughtful  planning  for  the  use  of  our  natural 
resources,  through  wise  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources, through  the  vital  protection  of  our 
environment,  and  through  the  better  use  of 
geologic  knowledge  to  enable  us  to  better  plan 
and  direct  our  efforts. 

Let's  make  our  voices  heard! 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


George  L  Smith 
Speaker  of  the  House 


Georgia  has  been  saddened  deeply  by  the 
death  of  George  Leon  Smith  II,  who  for  the  past 
seven  years  was  Speaker  of  the  Georgia  House 
of  Representatives. 

Speaker  Smith  died  December  9,  after  suf- 
fering a  stroke  at  his  home  in  Swainsboro  No- 
vember 1 1 . 

George  L.  Smith  II  became  Speaker  of  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives  for  the  first 
time  in  1959  under  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Carl  Sanders.  He  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1969.  He  was  elected  Speaker  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  1967  during  the  famous  "Bo"  Cal- 
laway-Lester  Maddox  election  when  the  Legis- 
lature decided  the  outcome  of  the  governor's 
race.  From  that  time  forward,  the  House  named 
its  own  Speaker,  and  they  chose  Mr.  Smith  for 
seven  consecutive  years. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  November  27,  1912,  in 
Stillmore,  Emanuel  County,  Georgia.  A  Demo- 
crat all  his  life,  Smith  was  an  attorney  by  pro- 
fession, a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Law.  Speaker  Smith  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Georgia  Bar 
Association  from  1958  to  1962;  and  City  At- 
torney for  the  City  of  Swainsboro  from  1941 
until  his  death.  The  Speaker  had  been  a  member 
of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislative 
Leaders  since  1960,  and  was  named  President 
of  that  organization  from  September,  1963,  to 
November,  1964. 

Hunting,  particularly  quail  hunting,  and  fish- 

l  were  among  the  Speaker's  favorite  recrea- 
tional pastimes.  He  was  also  an  avid  golfer,  and 
a  great  football  fan. 


After  his  family,  his  friends,  his  church,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  his  State,  the 
Speaker's  greatest  joy  probably  was  fishing  in 
the  small  pond  near  his  home  in  Swainsboro. 
The  Speaker  spent  many  rewarding  hours  savor- 
ing the  quiet  beauty  of  this  pond  and  he  fished 
there  on  the  day  before  he  suffered  his  stroke. 

George  Leon  Smith  II  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  his  many  friends  and  the  State  he  served  for 
so  long.  No  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  any  man 
than  the  lasting  memory  Georgia  will  hold  for 
this  dedicated  public  servant. 
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Do  It  Yourself  Antler  Mount 


Right  now  there  are  probably  thou- 
sands of  less-than-record  deer  antlers 
lying  around  in  garages  and  hung  in 
backyard  trees  or  on  fences  out  of 
reach  of  gnawing  animals.  Of  course, 
the  successful  hunter-owners  plan  to 
do  something  with  these  racks  even- 
tually. Eventually  can  be  today,  or  at 
least  next  Saturday.  With  a  few  simple 
tools,  inexpensive  supplies  and  a  spare 
afternoon's  time,  any  handyman  can 
turn  out  an  attractive  display  for  office 
or  den. 

We'll  just  have  to  hope  that  the  ant- 


lers were  removed  by  sawing  through 
the  skull-plate  of  the  animal,  and  all 
joints  in  the  plate  are  solid  and  firm. 
You  will  also  need  excelsior  or  other 
stuffing  material,  a  ball  of  twine,  a 
small  piece  of  half-inch  or  thicker  ply- 
wood, a  drill,  scissors,  staple  gun, 
glue,  three  one-inch  screws,  decorative 
upholstery  tacks  and  a  piece  of  leather, 
felt  or  other  sturdy  covering  material. 
The  first  step  is  to  level  the  skull- 
plate  so  that  it  will  lie  on  the  base 
firmly.  A  pair  of  pliers  can  be  used  to 
nip  or  break  off  small  pieces  of  the 


thin  skull-plate  until  it  will  lie  in  a 
suitable  position. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  a  paper 
pattern  for  the  base.  Simply  fold  a 
piece  of  paper  in  half,  place  the  told 
under  the  middle  of  the  skull-plate, 
and  draw  half  of  a  pattern;  a  variety 
of  shapes  will  work  well,  but  try  to 
avoid  squared  corners.  Use  scissors  to 
cut  out  the  marked  pal  tern  hall,  un- 
fold the  paper,  and  there  is  your  pat- 
tern. Hold  the  skull-plate  against  the 
pattern  to  see  how  it  looks. 

Lay  the  pattern  on  a  piece  of  ply- 
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Making  a 
paper 

pattern  and 
transferring 
the  design  to 
a  piece  of 
plywood  are 
simple  steps. 


Cut  out  the 
mount  base 
and  level  the 
antlers  in 
position  by 
breaking  off 
small  bits  of 
the  skull- 
plate. 


Put  a  screw 
through  each 
segment  of 
the  skull- 
plate  and 
adjust  the 
angle  of  the 
antlers  with 
the  screws. 


wood  and  draw  around  it.  Cut  out  the 
base  and  sand  the  edges  smooth.  Place 
the  antlers  on  the  base  to  find  the  best 
position,  and  you  are  ready  to  drill. 

Drill  a  hole  suitable  for  the  screws 
you  will  use  through  each  segment  of 
the  skull-plate.  Screw  the  plate  firmly 
to  the  base  using  the  screws  to  adjust 
the  angle  of  the  antlers.  You  are  now 
ready  to  build  up  a  form  around  the 
skull-plate. 

Using  the  excelsior  or  other  stuffing 
material,  build  a  mound  or  rounded 
form  incorporating  the  skull-plate. 
Wrap  the  stuffing  material  with  twine 
to  hold  it  in  place  until  the  outer  cov- 
ering is  put  on.  If  a  thin  covering  is  to 
be  used,  coat  the  form  with  plaster 
and  let  it  set  overnight,  then  cover 
with  a  thin  wash  of  plaster  to  smooth 
the  form. 

Now  for  the  covering.  Almost  any 
fabric  or  leather  can  be  used  for  the 
outer  covering,  but  thin  leather  is 
probably  the  most  satisfactory. 

Cut  out  a  piece  of  material  in  the 
general  shape  of  the  mount  and  large 
enough  to  cover  the  curved  surface. 
Carefully  measure  for  location  and  cut 
two  keyhole-shaped  openings  for  the 
antlers  and  check  for  fit.  If  you  are 
using  leather,  soak  it  for  a  few  hours 
so  it  will  stretch. 

Start  stapling  or  tacking  by  attach- 
ing the  bottom  and  top  and  then  work- 
ing up  the  sides  from  the  bottom.  Keep 
the  covering  material  stretched  tight 
and  smooth.  Wrap  the  covering  under 
the  burr  or  crown  at  the  base  of  the 
antlers  working  from  the  top  first  and 
rolling  under  the  flaps  that  end  up  on 
top,  so  that  raw  edges  are  hidden. 

Trim  away  excess  material  around 
the  sides  and  back  of  the  base  plate 
and  cover  the  staples  in  the  side  of  the 
base  with  a  roll  of  the  covering  mate- 
rial folded  to  hide  raw  edges.  Tack 
this  trim  into  place  with  fancy  uphol- 
stery tacks.  If  necessary,  put  a  small 
roll  of  material  around  the  antlers  un- 
der the  crown.  Attach  these  with 
leather  glue  or  small  brass  brads. 

The  mount  is  finished  and  can  be 
hung  using  a  variety  of  hardware.  For 
a  really  fancy  display  put  a  piece  of 
wood,  possibly  covered  with  some 
material  such  as  burlap,  in  a  picture 
frame,  attach  the  antler  mount,  and 
put  a  brass  plaque  underneath. 
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(jj     Check  the  mount  for  appearance ,  holding  it  in  the 
same  position  that  it  will  hang  on  a  wall  and  make  any 
necessary  adjustment. 

Using  string  and  excelsior,  build  up  a  form  around 
tne  remaining  skull-plate.  Pack  the  excelsior  firmly  and 
strive  for  smooth  outlines. 

\zJ     The  wrapped  form  is  now  ready  for  an  outer 
covering  of  thick  material  such  as  a  sueded  leather.  If  a 
thin,  soft  covering  material  is  to  he  used,  the  surface  of 
the  form  should  he  made  smooth  using  plaster. 

Covering  material  is  stretched  tightly  over  the  form 
and  stapled  to  the  sides.  The  staples  are  then  hidden  using 
a  roll  of  the  covering  material  held  with  ornate 
upholstery  lacks. 

\zJ  Mounted  on  a  plaque  or  frame  with  suitable  details 
inscribed  on  a  brass  plate  below,  your  completed  job  is  fit 
to  grace  the  wall  of  your  office  or  den. 
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LKuffed  0  rouse 


By  Aaron  Pass 

Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 


The  ruffed  grouse  (Bonasa  umbel- 
Ins)  is  frequently  regarded,  in  more 
northern  climes,  as  the  number  one 
upland  game  bird.  This  position  is 
held  in  the  south  by  the  bobwhite 
quail,  whose  universal  abundance 
leaves  his  status  virtually  uncontested. 
The  grouse  is  truly  a  bird  of  northern 
tastes,  and  where  he  does  occur  in  the 
south,  it  is  in  mountainous  regions 
where  altitude  substitutes  for  northern 
latitude  in  providing  the  preferred  en- 
vironment. In  Georgia,  which  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  natural  grouse 
range,  the  birds  are  restricted  to  the 
mountainous  areas  in  the  northeast- 
ern and  north  central  parts  of  the  state. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  a  brown-mot- 
tled bird  about  the  size  of  a  bantam 
chicken.  They  normally  have  two  dis- 
tinct color  phases,  gray  and  reddish- 
brown.  The  reddish  phase  is  statisti- 
cally more  common  in  the  south.  The 
wing-span  is  about  25  inches,  and  the 
bird  is  about  18  inches  long  including 
tail  feathers  4%  to  IV2  inches  in 
length. 

On  either  side  of  the  neck  are 
patches  of  dark  brown  or  black  feath- 
ers which  form  a  ruff  giving  the  bird  a 
portion  of  its  name.  In  the  spring 
drumming  ritual,  the  ruffs  are  ex- 
tended and  the  tail  fanned  as  the  male 
ruffed  grouse,  ensconced  on  a  log  or 


stone,  "drums"  with  rapid  wingbeats 
to  warn  other  males  off  the  area.  The 
sound  resembles  the  progressively  in- 
creasing tempo  of  a  drum  roll  and  this 
annual  performance  accounts  for  the 
nickname  of  "drummer,"  one  of  the 
many  localized  nicknames  for  the  bird. 
It  also  accounts  for  the  Latin  name 
Bonasa  (comparing  the  drumming  to 
the  bellow  of  a  buffalo).  Umbellus  re- 
fers to  the  umbrella-like  ruff. 

Other  regional  nicknames  include 
ruff,  partridge,  or  simply  "pat"  in  the 
Northeast  and  Great  Lakes  states 
where  the  grouse  is  regarded  as  the  ul- 
timate game  bird.  In  the  South,  how- 
ever, "partridge"  is  reserved  for  quail 
and  grouse  are  often  known  as 
"mountain  pheasant." 

"Fool  hen"  was  another  name  that 
at  one  time  was  descriptively  used  to 
identify  the  ruffed  grouse.  When  white 
men  first  arrived  in  the  New  World, 
grouse  were  so  naive  that  they  would 
sit  still  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
clubbed  to  death  by  colonial  hunters. 
After  hundreds  of  years  of  hunting 
this  trait  has  become  less  common, 
but  some  remote  areas  are  still  said  to 
harbor  grouse  this  trusting. 

The  males  court  the  hens  concur- 
rently with  the  peak  drumming  pe- 
riods. The  hens  may  come  into  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  drumming  log, 
where  the  cock  bird  will  spread  his 
ruffs  and  fan  his  tail  and  strut  in  much 
the  manner  of  a  turkey  gobbler.  The 
hen  usually  chooses  a  nest  site  against 
a  natural  protective  barrier  such  as  a 


tree  or  stump,  and  there  deposits  ten 
to  a  dozen  eggs.  The  incubation  period 
is  about  24  days  and  the  young  birds 
are  able  almost  immediately  to  leave 
the  nest  and  follow  the  mother.  They 
stay  in  a  family  group  until  early  fall, 
at  which  time  they  disperse  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

Grouse  are  classified  as  forest  game, 
but  this  is  a  partial  misnomer.  While 
grouse  are  found  in  the  deep  woods, 
they  tend  to  prefer  the  brushy  edges 
around  clearings  where  they  find  their 
preferred  foods  such  as  insects  and 
fruits  in  summer  or  buds  and  certain 
leaves  in  winter.  It  has  been  theorized 
that  the  pioneers  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  grouse  range  when 
they  cleared  portions  of  the  virgin  for- 
est to  establish  farms.  Even  today 
good  grouse  habitat  is  often  found 
around  old  deserted  clearings  revert- 
ing to  forest,  providing  the  variety  of 
food  plants  grouse  utilize. 

Grouse  rarely  range  more  than  a 
half  mile  so  they  are  tied  to  the  food 
sources  within  this  area.  Some  hunt- 
ers, without  a  dog,  attempt  to  utilize 
the  bird's  food  preference  as  an  indi- 
cator of  where  the  birds  can  be  found. 
Grouse,  on  the  other  hand,  aren't  fin- 
icky and  eat  just  about  everything. 
One  study  in  Pennsylvania  showed 
utilization  of  at  least  994  species  of 
plants  by  grouse.  Wild  grapes,  winter- 
green,  apples,  and  laurel  leaves  are  all 
favorites  and  almost  any  species  of 
plant  producing  palatable  shoots, 
buds,  berries  or  mast  may  be  eaten. 
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In  more  extensive  forest  areas 
grouse  habitat  can  be  aided  by 
thoughtful  lumbering  practices.  Tim- 
ber harvests,  particularly  clear-cutting, 
open  up  the  tree  canopy  and  allow 
brush  to  sprout  from  the  forest  floor. 
This,  like  any  other  good  practice,  can 
be  carried  too  far  though  and  the 
grouse  and  other  forest  game  benefit 
far  more  from  several  small  cuts 
than  a  single  large  one.  Another  forest 
practice  that  is  poor  for  grouse  (and 
just  about  everything  else)  is  the  con- 
version of  hardwood  stands  to  the 
more  financially  rewarding  conifers, 
such  as  pine.  A  pure  pine  stand  is  a 
poor  area  for  wildlife  and  grows  worse 
each  year  after  the  trees  reach  pole 
size.  The  future  of  ruffed  grouse  de- 
pends on  the  land  use  practices  in  its 
habitat,  and  considering  the  bird's 
limited  range  in  this  state  only  a  few 
environmentally  destructive  practices 
could  cause  significant  losses. 

Grouse  are  a  peripheral  species  in 
Georgia,  living  at  southern  extreme  of 
their  natural  range.  Due  to  their  re- 
stricted range  in  the  state,  their  num- 
bers are  very  variable  and  easily  influ- 
enced by  local  habitat  conditions. 
There  is  also  the  well  known  grouse 


cycle,  through  which  the  grouse  popu- 
lation will  rise  to  great  abundance  and 
then  drop  drastically  over  an  approxi- 
mate 10  year  period.  This  phenome- 
non is  less  evident  in  the  south  than 
farther  north  where  the  fluctuation  is 
well  marked.  The  cause  has  yet  to  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  scientific 
investigation. 

All  in  all,  the  grouse  is  a  mysterious 
bird.  Never  successfully  domesticated 
by  man  like  the  turkey,  grouse  often 
appear  unaccountably  tame  on  one 
day,  only  to  roar  away  at  the  slightest 
disturbance  the  next.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  severe  winter  by  scale-like 
projections  on  the  sides  of  the  toes 
which  serve  as  snowshoes,  and  during 
a  winter  storm  will  roost  comfortably 
under  a  snowdrift.  Yet  the  grouse, 
snowshoes  and  all,  lives  quite  nicely  in 
the  southern  Appalachians  where  snow 
is  infrequent  and  never  deep.  His 
population  varies  widely,  from  ex- 
treme abundance  to  extreme  scarcity, 
often  without  regard  to  local  habitat 
conditions.  It  is  this  conglomerate  of 
contradictions  coupled  with  the  mag- 
nificent wild  country  he  lives  in  that 
make  the  ruffed  grouse  admired  by  all 
who  know  him. 
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Georgia  Heritage  Trust 


Text  by  T.  Craig  Martin 


It's  very  much  like  a  quilt,  you  know, 
this  heritage  of  ours.  A  bit  tattered  here, 
frayed  a  little  on  that  edge,  the  colors  perhaps 
muted  by  hard  use  ...  a  utilitarian  thing  so 
familiar  that  it  often  is  neglected,  sometimes 
even  shelved  in  favor  of  newer  and  more 
gaudy  items.  And  yet  in  cold  and  harsh 
times  it  is  the  shelter  we  seek,  the  warm  and 
reassuring  cloak  we  draw  tight  around  our 
shoulders;  only  its  texture  can  provide  us  the 
solace  a  child  finds  in  his  comfortable  old  quilt. 

Like  a  quilt,  our  heritage  is  made  of 
bits  and  pieces  from  time  gone  by,  of  fragments 
too  lovely  or  significant  to  be  thrown  away. 
It  is  a  compilation  and  distillation  of 
Georgia's  history,  of  the  acts  of  man  and 
the  acts  of  God.  While  each  segment  refers 
to  a  concrete  place  or  time,  it  refers  also  to  the 
essence  of  that  place  and  time:  a  tattered 
flag  represents  one  particular  battle — and  the 
men  who  fought  and  lived  or  died  there — but 
it  also  suggests  the  war  and  all  its 
attendant  pain  and  exhilaration;  a  moss 
draped  cypress  indicates  certain  ecological 
conditions,  but  it  also  hints  of  mystery 
and  a  deep  attachment  to  nature.  Just  as  a  bit  of 
grey  cloth  carries  memories  of  the  Johnny 
that  didn't  march  home,  or  a  tatter  of  red 
gingham  that  church  social  where  Aunt 
Harriet  and  Uncle  Bill  first  met,  an  old  home 


or  protected  river  bears  value  far  beyond  its 
immediate  attributes. 

It's  not  a  work  of  art  though,  this 
heritage  of  ours,  for  it  was  neither  carefully 
conceived  or  intensely  structured  as  it 
developed.  No,  it  more  resembles  a  crazy-quilt 
assembled  during  a  loquacious  quilting 
bee:  while  the  pieces  and  the  whole  have 
incredible  value,  the  arrangement  is  somewhat 
haphazard.  And  so  it  is  more  lasting  than 
any  work  of  art,  for  it  can  withstand 
some  tearing,  some  replacement  and  repair. 

However  much  it  resembles  that  mythical 
heirloom  quilt,  though,  our  heritage  differs 
in  one  significant  way:  while  the  quilt 
is  a  unified  whole  that  must  be  passed  on 
intact,  the  heritage  we  bequeath  will  bear  our 
generation's  indelible  stamp,  for  it  is  each  era's 
responsibility  to  take  what  has  been 
handed  down  and  to  modify  that  legacy  to 
reflect  the  circumstances  and  values  of  its 
time.  Thus  the  heritage  quilt  must  be 
woven  anew  by  every  generation. 

That  awesome  trust  has  been  passed  to 
us;  now  it  is  our  task  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
best  of  the  past  to  hand  down  to  our 
children.  We  cannot  preserve  it  all:  homes 
that  represent  our  culture's  grace  already 
have  been  destroyed,  swamps  and  marshes  that 
brought  a  hint  of  mystery  to  our  childhood 


are  now  filled,  woods  and  fields  we  tramped  in 
search  of  deer  and  quail  are  today  suburbs 
or  tree  farms.  But  we  must  save  what 
we  can,  for  there  is,  undeniably,  a  point 
beyond  which  we  cannot  refurbish  our 
heritage,  a  time  when  too  many  of  its  facets 
have  been  destroyed  or  allowed  to  decay  beyond 
recall.  We  are  responsible  not  to  some  abstract 
like  "the  future,"  but  to  our  own  children 
and  their  children.  We  cannot  fail  them. 

While  we  all  share  a  bit  of  the  burden 
this  tremendous  task  imposes,  Governor  Carter 
has  considered  this  a  public  responsibility  and 
has,  with  the  support  of  the  General 
Assembly,  created  a  statewide  program 
dedicated  to  preserving  invaluable  aspects 
of  our  heritage. 

The  Georgia  Heritage  Trust  program 
formally  began  in  1972  when  Governor  Carter 
named  a  15-member  Georgia  Heritage  Trust 
Commission  to  begin  the  arduous  process 
of  identifying  important  sites  and  advising  him 
of  means  to  protect  those  sites. 

The  Advisory  Commission  in  turn 
created  a  technical  task  force,  composed 
mainly  of  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
personnel,  to  survey  and  catalog  critically 
endangered  sites  throughout  the  state.  The  task 
force  initially  listed  more  than  500  sites, 
but  this  total — which  indicates 


something  of  the  magnitude  of 
our  state's  heritage — finally  had  to  be 
whittled  to  32  areas  that  the  Commission  could 
designate  crucially  important  and  valuable. 

To  acquire  and  protect  these  sites, 
the  Commission  asked  for  some  $17  million, 
most  of  which  was  expgcted  to  come  from 
revenue  sharing  funds.  But,  just  as  the 
request  was  submitted,  the  news  came  that 
federal  funds  would  be  sharply  cut.  Groups  and 
individuals  throughout  the  state  petitioned 
the  Assembly,  and  that  body  generously 
responded  with  a  $  1 2.5  million  line  item  grant. 

Some  $2  million  of  that  sum  has  been 
earmarked  for  city  and  county  park  and 
recreation  facilities,  but  that  is  a  mere  pittance 
when  compared  to  the  need:  Georgia's  park 
and  recreation  systems  already  have 
submitted  more  than  205  applications  for  a 
total  of  about  $34  million! 


The  process  of  acquiring  Heritage  Trust 
sites  has  been  an  outstanding  example  of 
public/private  cooperation.  The  Nature 
Conservancy,  a  nation-wide  non-profit 
organization  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
agreed  to  acquire  options  on  suggested  sites, 
and  to  hold  those  options  until  the 
state  is  ready  to  pick  them  up  with  funds 
approved  by  the  legislature. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
negotiations  began  on  most  of  the  original  32 
sites.  Several  of  the  sites  were  purchased, 
and  options  were  acquired  on  others. 

Chattahoochee  River  Park:  Land  has 
been  purchased  on  perhaps  the  most  scenic  and 
ecologically  valuable  river  remaining  in 
any  major  metropolitan  area.  The  park  to  be 
developed  on  this  land  will  help  protect  the 
river  and  provide  much-neded  recreation 
opportunities  for  Atlanta  residents. 

Wormsloe:  One  of  the  original  buffer  forts 
built  to  help  protect  Savannah  from  the 
Spanish,  Wormsloe  offers  some  750  lovely 
acres  and  several  very  important  old 
buildings.  The  site  has  been  acquired. 

Lewis  Island:  An  option  has  ben  acquired 
on  this  5,500-acre  island  in  the  Altamaha 
River,  the  site  of  our  state's  only  known 
stand  of  virgin  cypress. 

Jarrell  Plantation:  The  acquisition  of 


this  site,  a  small  farm  rich  in  history,  provides 
Georgians  a  view  of  our  rapidly  disappearing 
farm  heritage. 

Phillips  Tract:  Acquisition  of  this  750- 
acre  site  insures  the  protection  of  one  of  the 
largest  known  stands  of  the  rare  Elliottia 
racemosa,  and  it  will  provide  fine  terrain  for 
hikers. 

Picketts  Mill:  This  Civil  War  park  offers 
a  particularly  clear  view  into  that  tragic  portion 
of  Georgia's  history.  It  has  been  acquired. 

Augusta  Canal  Park:  Acquisition  of 
several  tracts  along  this  historic  canal  initiates 
development  of  a  projected  1 ,000-acre  park. 

Robert  Toombs  House:  Already  acquired, 
this  fine  old  home  will  offer  both  a  view  of 
Georgia's  stately  tradition  and  a  monument 
to  this  distinguished  citizen. 

Amicalola  Falls:  Purchase  of  land 
around  this  lovely  park  will  protect  it  from 
commercial  encroachment. 

Old  Rock  House:  An  option  has  been 
acquired  on  this  unusual  home,  a  site  which 
offers  insight  into  Georgia's  Quaker  heritage. 

Negotiations  for  the  other  sites  will,  of 
course,  continue,  as  will  the  search  for  and 
evaluation  of  other  valuable  areas.   How  many 
sites  are  acquired  depends  both  on  the  available 
funds  and  on  the  willingness  of  landowners 
to  sell  or  donate  property. 


[But  look  how  noble  the  world  is, 
oJhe  lonely -flowing  waters,   the  secret - 
Jxeeptng  stones,   the  flowing  sky. 

— Robinson  Jeffers 


Another  phase  of  the  Heritage  Trust  program 
also  began  this  past  year.   Funded  by 
$  1 32,000  grant  from  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  this  aspect  of  the  program 
involves  an  inventory  of  all  natural  and  cultural 
resources  in  the  state.  The  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  under  the  leadership  of 
Commissioner  Joe  D.  Tanner,  is  carrying 
out  this  monumental  task.   Some  of  the  sites 
discovered  during  the  search  and  evaluation 
program  may  be  designated  as  Heritage  Trust 
sites,  others  may  be  recommended  for 
protection  through  other  means. 

The  Heritage  Trust  program  has  required, 
and  received,  the  efforts  of  many  public  and 
private  agencies,  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
both  public  servants  and  private  citizens.  It  has 
involved  delicate  private  negotiation  and 
broad  public  appeals,  short-term  planning  and 
long-range  forecasts,  public  funds  and  private 
generosity.  It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
a  burden  enthusiastically  shouldered  by  many 
Georgians. 

The  effort  to  piece  out  the  crazy-quilt  of  our 
heritage  will  continue  for  years,  for  as  one 
site  is  acquired  another  will  be  discovered. 
And  perhaps  it  is  the  search  —  as  much  as  the 


acquisition  —  that  benefits  us,  for  through 
this  careful  examination  of  our  past  we  may 
come  to  understand  our  present.  That 
understanding  will,  in  turn,  help  us  know 
more  surely  how  we  should  assemble  the  delicate 
patchwork  we  must  pass  on  to  those  who 
follow  us. 

This  year's  work  will  concentrate  on  a 
number  of  new  sites,  and  each  of  these  sites 
represents  a  facet  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
whole.  Each  area  is  vital  in  itself,  but 
combined  with  the  others  it  assumes  even 
greater  significance.   A  river  in  north  Georgia, 
for  example,  stands  alone  in  its  merit  of  our 
interest  and  protection;  but  in  conjunction 
with  similarly  protected  rivers  in  middle  and 
south  Georgia,  it  assumes  tremendous 
importance,  for  this  combination  assures  those 
who  follow  us  the  opportunity  to  study  and 
enjoy  the  full  range  of  river-magic  that  is 
so  much  a  part  of  our  heritage.   An  old  mill 
in  one  part  of  the  state,  to  cite  another  example, 
might  combine  with  a  preserved  farm 
somewhere  else,  and  gold  diggings  in  yet 
another  area  —  each  interesting  and  enchanting 
on  its  own,  but  together  an  invaluable  insight 
into  the  economy  and  culture  of  our  ancestors. 


cJhe  sun   that  rose 

C/rom   the  sea   this  morning 

will  never  return. 

cfor  the  broadcast  light 

cJhat  brightens  the  leaves 

Cind  glances  on   water 

vUill  travel  tonight 

(cyn   its  long  journey 

K^Jut  of  the  universe, 

l  lever  this  sun, 

cJhis   world,   ana   never 

Cigain   this  watcher. 

— Kathleen  Raine 


Each  site  is  chosen  because  of  one 
prominent  attribute,  selected  for  its  own  unique 
characteristic,  and  these  characteristics  can 
be  categorized:  this  site  offers  most  as  a 
natural  area,  that  one  will  be  prime  recreation 
land,  another  will  delight  the  historian.  But 
these  are  only  the  most  obvious  attractions; 
each  site  offers  a  whole  range  of  pleasures 
that  blends  and  alters  with  the  interests  of  its 
visitors. 

To  use  already  acquired  sites  as  examples, 
let's  examine  Lewis  Island  and  the  Jarrell 
Plantation.  Lewis  Island's  main  attribute, 
of  course,  is  its  stand  of  virgin  cypress,  perhaps 
the  only  such  stand  to  survive  the  diligent 
efforts  of  our  early  lumbermen.   Its  primary 
value,  then,  could  be  called  "natural".  But 
it  also  offers  great  fishing  and  the  opportunity 
for  adventurous  exploration  ("recreation"), 
and  some  insight  into  the  lumber  industry's 
earliest  days  ("historic^).  Similarly,  the 
Jarrell  Plantation  beckons  us  back  into  the 
19th  Century  farm  world,  and  asks  us  to 
understand  and  admire  the  efforts  of  our 
ancestors.  Thus  its  main  attribute  is  "historic". 
But  it  also  provides  the  opportunity  for  a 
delightful  outing,  a  chance  to  be  out  and 
around  in  the  outdoors  ("recreation"). 

It  is  this  multiple-use,  multiple-value  aspect 
of  the  sites  that  merits  the  care  and  attention 
lavished  on  the  Heritage  Trust  program 
by  all  those  concerned.   And  it  is  this  multiple- 
use  planning  that  must  be  kept  in  mind 
through  the  categorized  descriptions  that 
follow. 


RECREATION: 


Not  so  very  long  ago,  most  Georgians  could 
step  out  the  front  door  and  after  a  short 
trek  reach  the  solitude  of  woods  or  river 
bank.  In  the  even  more  recent  past,  all  Georgians 
could  fish  in  clear  and  unpolluted  water, 
and  most  hunters  could  easily  find  prime 
territory  in  which  to  stalk  their  quarry. 

But  times  have  changed.  Those  woods  now 
are  suburbs,  the  quiet  river  bank  is  cluttered 
with  second  homes  and  "cute"  bungalows; 
clean  water  is  the  exception  now,  not  the  rule; 
and  most  hunters  drive  for  hours  or  pay 
high  fees  to  find  suitable  ground.   If  these 
trends  continue,  our  children  will  have  to  look 
outside  the  state  to  discover  the  wilderness 
that  we  took  for  granted. 

And  yet  love  for  and  enjoyment  of  the 
outdoors  is  an  important  facet  of  Georgia's 
heritage,  one  which  the  Heritage  Trust 
program  is  seeking  to  preserve.    Waterways 
throughout  the  state  are  slated  for  protection — 
protection  from  the  polluters,  from  the 
developers,  from  the  despoilers  —  and  for 
preservation  —  preservation  for  the  fishermen, 
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cJhe  earth   is  happy   here,   the  gleam   remains: 
ioeauty   is  here,   the  spirit  of  the  place, 
<y   touch   the  faith   which   nothing  can   destroy. 
cJhe  earth,    the   living  church   of  ancient  joy. 

— John  Masefield 


for  the  swimmers,  for  the  water  skiers  and 
pleasure  boaters. 

Rivers  and  lakes  acquired  through  the 
Heritage  Trust  will  be  managed  by  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  to  provide  maximum 
benefits  for  all  Georgians.  Most  will  be  open 
to  all,  but  a  few  will  offer  limited  access  so 
that  fragile  spawning  grounds  or  sensitive 
habitat  for  plants  or  animals  can  be  saved. 

Important  game  areas  will  be  acquired, 
both  to  see  that  the  "endangered  species"  list 
grows  no  longer  and  to  insure  that  adequate 
game  populations  are  maintained.  They  will 
be  managed  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  to 
provide  our  children  the  kind  of  hunting 
and  fishing  we  and  our  parents  enjoyed. 

Land   will  be  added  to  existing  parks,  and 
new  parks  will  be  developed  to  meet  our 
state's  increasing  need  for  recreation  areas. 
New  trail  systems  will  be  developed  to 
encourage  the  walker  and  horseback  rider 
in  their  exploration  of  Georgia's  natural 
beauty. 


HISTORIC: 


Thomas  Jefferson  was  right,  of  course: 
"A  morsel  of  genuine  history  is  a  thing  so  rare 
as  to  be  always  valuable."  And  it  is  this 
guiding  concept  that  has  led  the  Heritage 
Trust  Commission  to  slate  several  historic 
sites  for  acquisition  this  year.   No  individual 
site,  or  fragmentary  "morsel",  can  tell  or 
even  suggest  the  vast  range  of  Georgia's  past, 
but  each  piece  of  the  crazy-quilt  that  survives 
helps  us,  and  our  children,  understand  just 
a  little  more. 

Artifacts  from  Indian  cultures  help  us 
comprehend  their  ways  and  aid  in  translating 
their  world-view  into  terms  we  can  understand 
and  adapt  to  our  own.  The  remains  of  gold 
mines  or  turpentine  stills  or  battlegrounds 
provide  concrete  examples  of  past  endeavors 
and  help  us  to  understand  the  wars  and  work 


and  lifestyles  of  our  ancestors. 

While  each  site  is  uniquely  valuable,  a 
network  of  historic  "morsels"  scattered  through 
the  state  assumes  an  importance  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  In  combination,  these 
fragments  begin  to  assume  patterns,  to  suggest 
themes  and  variations  that  could  not  be 
discerned  until  comparison  became  possible. 
If  the  Heritage  Trust  program  succeeds,  future 
generations  will  be  able  to  compare  the  life 
and  work  of  one  area  with  that  of  another, 
or  the  lifestyle  of  one  era  with  that  of  the  periods 
that  preceded  and  followed  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  "not  to  know  what 
happened  before  one  was  born  is  always 
to  be  a  child."   Our  struggle  now  is  to  pass 
on  a  legacy  that  will  allow  our  children  to 
mature  into  responsible  adulthood. 


[Hack  out  of  all  this  now  too  much  for  us, 
ujack   in   a   tune  made  simple  by  the  loss 
(S//  detail,   burned,   dissolved,   and  broken   off 
JLike  graveyard  marble  sculpture  in  the   weather 

Robert  Frost 
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NATURE: 


Although  very  similar  to  the  recreation  sites, 
several  areas  are  slated  for  protection  as 
"natural  areas."  These  areas  often  are  terribly 
fragile  sites,  places  where  plant  or  animal 
communities  survive  against  tremendous  odds, 
and  where  the  threat  of  extinction  looms 
large.  The  Phillips  Tract,  already  acquired, 
may  serve  as  an  example,  but  others  might 
include  the  spawning  grounds  of  our  native 
brook  trout,  or  a  unique  geologic  formation  now 
threatened  by  development. 

Unfortunately,  access  to  these  areas  will 
have  to  be  somewhat  limited,  for  they  are  by 
definition  very  sensitive  to  man's  encroachment. 
But  unless  they  are  carefully  nurtured,  they 
will  disappear  before  our  children  can  catch 
even  a  hint  of  the  wild  profusion  of  plants  and 
animals  and  terrain  that  is  so  much  a  part 
of  their  heritage. 

Perhaps  Aldo  Leopold  explains  our  problem 
best: 

Conservation  is  a  state  of  harmony  between 
men  and  the  land.  By  land  is  meant  all  of 
the  things  on,  over,  or  in  the  earth.  Harmony 
with  the  land  is  like  harmony  with  a  friend; 
you  cannot  cherish  his  right  hand  and  chop 
off  his  left.  That  is  to  say,  you  cannot  love 
game  and  hate  predators;  you  cannot  preserve 
the  waters  and  waste  the  ranges;  you  cannot 
build  the  forest  and  mine  the  farm.  The  land 
is  one  organism.  Its  parts,  like  our  own 
parts,  compete  with  each  other  and  co-operate 
with  each  other.  The  competitions  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  inner  workings  as  the  co- 
operations. You  can  regulate  them  —  cau- 
tiously —  but  not  abolish  them.  .  .  . 
If  the  biota,  in  the  course  of  aeons,  has 
built  something  we  like  but  do  not  understand, 
then  who  but  a  fool  would  discard  seemingly 
useless  parts?  To  keep  every  cog  and  wheel 
is  the  first  precaution  of  intelligent  tinkering. 

Planners  from  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  will  carefully  tailor  a  program 
for  each  site,  and  DNR  personnel  will  develop 
and  manage  the  sites  in  accordance  with 
these  programs.   DNR  naturalists  will  devise 
interpretive  techniques  to  help  visitors  under- 
stand each  area.  Perhaps  this  careful 
protection  will  salvage  a  bit  of  Georgia's  great 
natural  legacy. 


IS 




i   thank    Lfou   \^od  for  this  amazing 

day:  for  the  leaping  greenly  spirits  of  trees 

ana  a    blue  true  dream   of  sky:  and  for  everything 

which    is   natural    which    is   infinite  which    is   ijcs 


E.  E.  (I'M  MINGS 
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Hard  Labor  Creek 

Middle  Georgia's  Fun-For-All  State  Park 


By  Dick  Davis 


Towering  pines  and  rolling  picturesque  Pied- 
mont Plateau  terrain  provide  the  inviting  setting 
for  Hard  Labor  Creek  Park,  one  of  middle  Geor- 
gia's prime  recreation  and  vacation  spots.  As 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  Georgia 
State  Parks,  Hard  Labor  Creek  is  near  Rutledge. 
Encompassing  areas  of  Morgan  and  Walton 
Counties,  the  park  is  host  each  year  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  come  from  those  counties, 
surrounding  counties,  from  throughout  Georgia 
and  many  of  the  50  states,  and  occasionally  from 
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abroad.  As  the  visitor  passes  the  impressive 
stone  entrance  gate  to  the  Park,  he  travels  down 
scenic  woodland  roadways  that  lead  to  many- 
faceted  outdoor  recreation  and  entertainment 
for  all  in  every  season. 

Covering  more  than  5800  acres  of  appealing 
landscape,  Hard  Labor  Creek  Park  offers  swim- 
ming, boating,  cottages  for  families,  group 
camping,  mobile  home  and  trailer  spaces,  fish- 
ing, individual  and  family  camping,  an  outstand- 
ing championship-caliber  1 8-hole  regulation  golf 
course,  a  large  screen-enclosed  family  and  group 
shelter,  a  barbecue  shelter,  nature  trail  and  trad- 
ing post. 

Conveniently  located  near  the  heart  of  the 
state  and  within  easy  access  of  several  of  Geor- 
gia's major  metropolitan  population  centers, 
Hard  Labor  Creek  Park  is  situated  about  two 
miles  north  of  Rutledge.  Interstate  Highway  20 
and  U.S.  Highway  278  lead  to  Rutledge  where 
signs  are  located  pointing  the  way  to  the  park. 
Georgia  Highways  83  and  11  and  U.S.  High- 
way 441-129  bring  the  motorist  from  north  or 
south  to  the  area  of  Madison  or  Social  Circle, 
which  are  located  within  easy  traveling  distance 
to  the  park. 

Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park  derives  its  name 
from  the  free-flowing  stream  that  is  a  tributary 
of  the  Apalachee  River  and  winds  through  the 
park  area.  Two  principal  theories  are  advanced 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  stream's  name.  One  is  that 
the  Indians  found  the  stream  current  swift  and 
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difficult  to  ford  during  flood  stages.  The  second 
premise,  more  widely  accepted,  is  that  Hard 
Labor  Creek  was  named  by  slaves  who  found 
the  bottom  lands  difficult  to  farm  because  of  the 
swamps  and  marshes.  The  two  park  lakes,  Brant- 
ley and  Rutledge,  were  created  when  earthen 
dams  were  constructed  on  the  creek,  and  both 
lakes  are  named  for  pioneers  who  settled  the 
area. 

The  park  was  originally  established  in  1934 
as  a  Recreational  Demonstration  Area  and  be- 
came a  Georgia  State  Park  in  1946,  when  exten- 
sive development  began. 

Dodson  Carter  has  headed  administration  of 
the  park  from  the  time  it  first  came  into  being 
as  a  demonstration  area  and  he  became  Super- 
intendent when  it  became  a  State  Park.  He  and 
Mrs.  Carter  have  led  the  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  park  through  more  than  a  quarter- 
century. 

The  Morgan  and  Walton  County  locale  of 
Hard  Labor  Creek  Park  abounds  in  history  and 
offers  outstanding  nearby  attractions.  Madison, 
the  County  seat,  is  just  a  few  minutes  drive  from 
the  Park,  and  is  famed  as  the  town  spared  by 
General  Sherman  in  his  March  to  the  Sea.  The 
town  has  outstanding,  beautiful  columned  homes 
of  the  ante-bellum  days  when  Madison  was 
known  as  the  most  cultured  and  aristocratic 
town  on  the  Charleston  to  New  Orleans  stage 
coach  route.  Guided  tours  of  Madison's  homes 
and  sights  are  available  daily. 
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Letters 

to  tlje  Editor 


PROMOTING    POACHING? 

I  received  this  morning  my  Novem- 
ber copy  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  a 

magazine  that  I  have  enjoyed  very 
much  for  several  years. 

We  question,  however,  the  exam- 
ple set  by  Mr.  Aaron  Pass'  photograph 
on  page  7  depicting  a  hunter  shoot- 
ing at  a  turkey  from  a  vehicle  parked 
on  what  appears  to  be  the  right-of- 
way  of  a  public  road. 

Your  picture  depicts  a  hunter  riding 
rural  roads,  shooting  at  a  helpless 
game  bird  from  the  screen  of  a  ve- 
hicle, and  from  a  public  road. 

Where  in  the  world  can  you  dem- 
onstrate any  semblance  of  sportsman- 
ship in  this  demonstration? 


Please  correct  the  image  you  have 
demonstrated  to  thousands  of  Geor- 
gia subscribers. 

I  personally  look  forward  to  a  re- 
sponse from  you. 

Morris  A.  Darden,  Jr. 
West  Point 

The  intent  of  the  article  "The  Trou- 
ble with  Turkeys,"  was  to  point  out 
the  many  problems  which  face  the 
restoration  of  the  wild  turkey  in  Geor- 
gia. Poaching  and  illegal  hunting  are 
probably  the  most  serious  threats  to 
the  turkey  program  at  present,  and 
were  discussed  at  length  in  the  article. 

We  thought  it  fitting  to  illustrate 
this  problem  by  portraying  an  illegal 
turkey  hunter.  The  photo  was  staged 
with  a  volunteer  model,  a  cut-out  sil- 
houette of  a  turkey,  and  an  unloaded 
weapon. 

We  had  no  idea  that  the  purpose  of 
this  illustration  might  be  miscon- 
strued. We  thought  that  the  photo,  of 
an    individual    in    gross    violation    of 


regulations,  so  close  to  the  title,  and 
accompanied  by  the  article  would  be 
an  effective  and  obvious  illustration 
of  "The  Trouble  with  Turkeys." 


Outdoor 
World 


DREDGED  MATERIAL 
RESEARCH  BEGUN 

Research  related  to  dredged  mate- 
rial currently  is  being  conducted  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  Marine  In- 
stitute, tin  Sapelo  Island,  Georgia. 
This  research  institute  for  the  past 
two  decades  has  focused  on  salt  marsh 
and  estuarine  research.  The  current 
research  is  designed  to  consider  the 
primary  production  of  minor  species 
of  salt  marsh  plants  and  their  substrate 
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selective  properties.  The  vast  expanses 
of  coastal  marshes  are  frequently  the 
site  of  maintenance  dredging.  Al- 
though consideration  is  usually  given 
to  placement  of  dredged  material,  of- 
ten the  basic  scientific  knowledge 
which  would  dictate  site  location  has 
not  been  assembled. 

Ecologists  have  been  considering 
the  ecological  role  of  the  salt  marsh 
cord  grass,  Spartina  alterniflora.  Little 
attention  has  been  given  the  species  of 
plants  indigenous  to  the  salt  marsh 
fringe.  It  is  usually  these  fringe  areas 
which  are  the  site  of  dredged  material 
disposal.  The  knowledge  used  to  pro- 
tect the  Spartina  alterniflora  is  based 
on  sound  field  experiments.  The 
knowledge  upon  which  the  decision  is 
made  to  place  the  dredged  material  on 
the  minor  plant  species  is  to  date 
largely  cerebral.  Another  important 
gap  in  the  marsh  ecology  is  an  under- 
standing of  why  plants  live  where  they 
do.  The  dredged  material  need  not  be 
considered  as  spoil  if  it  can  be  used 
for  some  productive  use.  Once  the 
substrate  selective  properties  of  plants 
has  been  documented,  necessary 
chemical  and/or  physical  alterations 
will  be  made  to  dredged  material  to 
stimulate  the  natural  plant  coloniza- 
tion of  the  material.  In  some  instances, 
scientists  have  tried  to  create  marshes 
by  planting.  In  this  particular  instance, 
the  scientists  are  trying  to  work  with 
the  fabric  of  the  system  to  make  the 
environmental  conditions  favorable  so 
that  nature  instead  of  machines  can 
recreate  the  marsh.  This  will  also  serve 
economic  needs  because  the  plants 
colonizing  the  dredged  material  will 
help  to  hold  the  material  in  place  so 
that  erosion  will  not  take  place. 

Studies  of  the  substrate  selective 
properties  of  the  plants  include  evalu- 
ations of  the  distribution,  growth,  and 
physiological  activities  of  the  root  sys- 
tems in  natural  and  spoil  areas  and 
the  effects  of  these  activities  on  the 
substrates.  The  team  of  Sapelo  scien- 
tists conducting  this  project  includes 
six  full-time  research  people  plus  four 
others  who  devote  part  of  their  work 
time  toward  completion  of  the  re- 
search goals.  At  bimonthly  intervals 
these  researchers,  using  techniques 
adapted  from  upland  herbaceous  eco- 
systems, are  sampling  salt  marshes  of 
Georgia   and   Delaware   to   assess   the 


primary     production    of    the    marsh 
plants. 

The  results  of  this  research  will 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  ecological  and  ultimately  the 
economic  importance  of  the  species  of 
salt  marsh  plants  which  usually  are 
involved  in  disposition  of  dredged 
material  in  salt  marshes. 

— Robert  J.  Reiinold 
Marine  Newsletter 
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THE  WORLD  OF  THE  RUFFED 

GROUSE  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III, 

J.    B.   Lippincott   Co.,    166  pages, 

$5.95 

This  book  might  be  a  good  place  to 
start  for  those  interested  in  learning 
about  the  ruffed  grouse.  Photogra- 
pher/naturalist/hunter Leonard  Lee 
Rue  offers  a  pleasant  tour  of  the  bird's 
kingdom,  pointing  out  intriguing  little 
niches  here  and  there.  The  avid  natu- 
ralist or  hunter  might  find  that  the 
tour  too  much  resembles  a  Gray  Line 
excursion,  but  the  idea  is  to  explore 
the  territory,  not  survey  it  to  exhaus- 
tion. 

The  ruffed  ("Many  people,  particu- 
larly hunters,  may  be  'ruffled\  but  the 
grouse — never")  grouse  is  North  Am- 
erica's most  widespread  nonmigratory 
game  bird,  but  for  Georgians,  at  least, 
he's  one  of  the  most  elusive.  This 
book  will  help  even  the  neophyte  lo- 
cate him,  for  Rue  follows  the  grouse 
through  a  year  from  the  warmth  and 
mating  of  spring  until  the  cold  and 
death  of  winter. 

Along  the  way  he  examines  the 
famous  "drumming"  phenomenon, 
pausing  to  note  that  owls  can't  locate 
the  drumming  grouse  because  the 
sound  is  below  the  owl's  hearing  regis- 
ter, and  that  one  study  suggests  that 
a  grouse  who  changes  drumming  logs 
(which  need  not  be  logs.  .  .  )  during 
the  mating  season  more  than  doubles 
his  life  expectancy. 

After  following  the  chicks  through 
spring  and  summer.  Rue  describes  the 


autumn  dispersion,  a  strange  scatter- 
ing that  has  been  described  as  the 
bird's  "crazy  season."  And,  along  with 
the  other  fall  phenomena  that  affect 
grouse,  Rue  discusses  hunting.  Appar- 
ently a  life-long  grouse  hunter,  he  sug- 
bests  an  appropriate  weapon  (16-  or 
20-gauge  double,  with  IV2  or  8  shot), 
and  offers  some  techniques  that  might 
be  new  to  Georgia  hunters.  He  also 
cites  research  that  suggests  grouse 
populations  cannot  be  decimated  by 
hunting  alone. 

But  man  brings  many  techniques  to 
his  conquest  of  wildlife,  and  the  fact 
that  he  will  not  hunt  grouse  to  extinc- 
tion does  not  mean  that  the  species 
will  survive.  The  much  more  signifi- 
cant threat — and  the  one  least  under- 
stood or  amenable  to  simple  regula- 
tion— is  elimination  of  habitat.  Reser- 
voirs, second  home  developments, 
"efficient"  farms  ...  all  these  work 
against  the  ruffed  grouse. 

Rue  remains  fairly  optimistic  about 
the  grouse's  survival,  perhaps  too  op- 
timistic. But  at  least  his  book  will  in- 
dicate to  novices  why  the  closing  salu- 
tation is  "Long  live  the  king." 

— TCM 
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Fox  —  There  shall  be  no  closed  sea- 
son on  the  taking  of  fox. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  take  or  attempt  to  take  any  fox, 
within  the  State,  by  use  or  aid  of  re- 
corded calls  or  sounds  or  recorded  or 
electronically  amplified  imitations  of 
calls  or  sounds. 

Wild  Hogs — Hogs  are  considered  non- 
game  animals  in  Georgia.  They  are 
legally  the  property  of  the  land  owner, 
and  cannot  be  hunted  without  his 
permission,   except  on   public  lands. 
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Firearms  are  limited  to  shotguns  with 
Number  4  shot  or  smaller,  .22  rimfire 
rifles,  centerfire  rifles  with  bore  diam- 
eter .257  or  smaller,  the  .30  cal.  Army 
Carbine,  the  .32/20,  all  caliber  pis- 
tols, muzzle  loading  firearms  and  bows 
and  arrows. 

Grouse  —  October  13,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974.  Bag  limit  three 
(3)  daily;  possession  limit  six  (6). 

Opossum — October  13,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974  in  Carroll,  Ful- 
ton, DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jack- 
son, Madison,  Elbert  and  all  counties 
north  of  those  listed.  No  bag  limit. 
Night  hunting  allowed.  All  counties 
south  of  the  above  named  counties 
are  open  year  round  for  the  taking 
of  possum.  No  bag  limit.  Night  hunt- 
ing allowed. 

Quail — November  20,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974.  Statewide  season. 
Bag  limit  (12)  daily;  posession  limit 
thirty-six  (36). 

Squirrel—  (1)  October  13,  1973 
through  February  28,  1974  in  Harris, 
Talbot,  Upson,  Monroe,  Jones,  Bald- 
win, Hancock,  Warren,  McDuffie  and 
Columbia  Counties  and  all  counties 
lying  north  of  these  counties.  Bag 
limit  ten  ( 10)  daily. 

(2)  October  20,  1973  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1974  statewide.  Bag  limit 
ten  (10)  daily. 

Raccoon — October  13,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974  in  Carroll,  Fulton, 
DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jackson, 
Madison,  Elbert  and  all  counties  north 
of  those  listed.  Bag  limit  one  (1)  per 
night  per  person.  Night  hunting  al- 
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lowed.  All  counties  south  of  the  above 
named  counties  are  open  year  round 
for  the  taking  of  raccoon.  No  bag 
limit.  Night  hunting  allowed. 

Ssa  Turtles — There  is  no  open  season 
on  sea  turtles  and  their  eggs. 

Turkey — November  20,  1973-Febru- 
ary  28,  1974  in  Baker,  Calhoun,  De- 
catur, Early,  Grady,  Mitchell,  Thomas 
Counties.  Bag  limit  two  (2)  Turkey. 

NOTE:  Spring  Gobbler  Seasons  for 
1974  will  not  be  set  until  February 
1974.  Information  on  these  dates  and 
hunts  will  be  available  from  the  Public 
Relations  and  Information  Section 
by  February  15,  1974. 

Ducks:  December  6,  1973  through 
January  19,  1974,  statewide. 

The  general  bag  limit  on  duck 
species  shall  be  five  (5)  daily  and  a 
possession  limit  of  ten  (10).  This  gen- 
eral bag  may  not  include  more  than 
one  (1)  black  duck  with  two  (2)  in 
possession  nor  more  than  two  (2) 
wood  ducks  with  four  (4)  in  posses- 
sion. 

The  season  is  closed  on  canvasback 
and  redhead  ducks,  and  on  geese,  and 
brant. 


Hunters  on  the  seaward  (east)  side 
of  the  Intercoastal  Waterway  in  Chat- 
ham, Bryan,  Liberty,  Mcintosh, 
Glynn,  and  Camden  Counties  may 
take  an  extra  two  (2)  Scaup  and  pos- 
sess an  extra  four  (4).  These  birds 
may  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral five  (5)  duck  limit. 

The  open  season  for  hunting  coots 
shall  be  December  6,  1973  through 
January  19,  1974.  Bag  limits  on  coots 
shall  be  fifteen  (15)  daily  and  thirty 
(30)  in  possession. 

The  open  season  for  hunting  galli- 
nules  shall  be  November  12,  1973 
through  January  19,  1974.  Bag  limits 
shall  be  fifteen  (15)  daily  and  thirty 
(30)    in    possession. 

The  open  season  for  hunting  mer- 
gansers shall  be  December  6,  1973 
through  January  19,  1974.  Bag  limits 
on  mergansers  shall  be  five  (5)  daily 
and  ten  (10)  in  possession,  of  which 
not  more  than  one  (1  )  daily  and  two 
(2)  in  possession  may  be  hooded  mer- 
gansers. 

In  addition  to  the  required  State 
licenses,  each  person,  16  years  of  age 
or  older,  who  hunts  waterfowl  must 
possess  a  valid  Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp,  available  from 
most  U.S.  Post  Offices.  Shooting  hours 
on  migratory  waterfowl  shall  be  from 
!/2  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  daily. 
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Is  Any  Progress  Being  Made? 


Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  we  all  look 
forward  to  progress  or  improvement  in  the  way 
things  are  done.  Genuine  improvement,  of 
course,  does  not  always  mean  faster  and  bigger. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  greatest  improvement  that  can  be 
made  is  to  slow  down  man-induced  change  or 
stop  it  altogether.  The  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  along  with  other  divisions  of  the  state 
government,  has  indeed  made  progress  in  the 
past  year. 

Within  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  DNR 
notable  progress  was  made  in  the  field  of  hunter 
safety  and  in  expanding  hunting  and  fishing  op- 
portunities for  sportsmen  throughout  the  state. 
A  new  regulation  requiring  deer  hunters  to  wear 
fluorescent  orange  was  responsible  for  an  acci- 
dent-free opening  day — the  first  in  nearly  20 
years — and  an  elimination  of  hunting  fatalities 
due  to  hunters  being  mistaken  for  game — as 
compared  to  six  such  fatalities  in  1972.  Five 
new  wildlife  management  areas  were  established 
during  the  past  year.  Fishing  opportunities  were 
increased  through  a  program  of  clearing  debris 
from  streams  to  permit  fishermen  access  and  a 
program  of  leasing  privately-owned  lakes  for 
public  fishing  areas.  Over  7,000,000  fish  were 
stocked  in  Georgia  waters  last  year,  represent- 
ing a  30%  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

In  carrying  out  the  program  of  reorganiza- 
tion in  state  government,  1973  saw  the  former 
Parks  and  Recreation  Division  become  the 
Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division,  incorporat- 
ing the  former  Georgia  Historical  Commission 
within  DNR.  Five  state  parks  and  five  historic 
sites  were  acquired  in  1973,  and  one  of  the  park 
sites,  Chattooga  Lakes,  was  opened  for  public 
use. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Division  of 
DNR  gained  much  in  the  way  of  authority  and 
enforcement  tools  in  1973.  Solid  waste  man- 
agement, air  quality  and  water  quality  opera- 


tions were  favorably  affected  by  legislation  dur- 
ing the  year.  Some  500  emission  control  permits 
were  processed  during  1973,  and  a  20%  reduc- 
tion effected  in  the  concentrations  of  smoke  and 
dust  in  our  atmosphere  as  compared  with  1972 
levels. 

Accurate,  up-to-date  mapping  of  Georgia's 
geologic  resources,  available  for  the  first  time 
since  1939,  was  completed  by  the  Earth  and 
Water  Division  in  1973.  This  division  of  DNR 
also  worked  with  NASA-sponsored  satellite  pho- 
tography to  develop  some  of  the  highest  quality 
photographic  reduction__of  physical  features  in 
the  nation. 

DNR's  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  has 
carried  out  the  first  phase  of  the  Georgia  Heri- 
tage Trust  program,  reviewing  over  500  sites 
and  acquiring  options  or  closing  on  some  12  of 
them  in  1973 — sites  that  reflect  irreplaceable 
and  incomparable  images  of  Georgia's  rich  heri- 
tage. This  office  also  instituted  a  program  of 
environmental  education,  with  a  permanent 
staff,  to  serve  as  a  coordination  point  for  the 
efforts  of  state  agencies  in  this  important  field. 

Destructive  programs  of  activities  that  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  state's  natural  resources 
have  been  studied,  fought  against,  and  in  many 
cases  defeated. 

Much  thought  and  evaluation  of  the  methods 
of  day-to-day  activities  and  continuing  programs 
has  been  given  in  divisions  and  offices  through- 
out the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  see 
if  improvements  can  be  made  or  are  required. 

Your  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
done  more  and  will  continue  to  do  more  than 
simply  operate  in  a  continuous  state  of  routine 
motion  without  progress  and  improvement.  In 
the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
progress  is  being  made. 
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Winter  Fishing  On  Lake  Lanier 
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By  T.  Craig  Martin 

Photo  by  the  Author 


In  case  anyone  ever  asks,  Dear  Friends,  there 
are  better  places  in  this  world  to  be  than  Lake 
Sidney  Lanier  on  a  cold  and  windy  morning  in 
January.  Or  February.  Or  maybe  even  March. 

But  even  this  foolishness  has  some  socially 
redeeming  aspects,  and  Outdoors  in  Georgia, 
having  fearlessly  braved  the  elements,  is  happy 
to  present  them  for  your  edification: 

1)  This  is  a  particularly  fine  experience  for 
one  who  delights  in  the  glories  of  the  rising  sun, 
for, 

a)  The  sun  doesn't  rise  till  about  9  a.m., 
thus  he  need  not  rush  precipitously  from  warm 
bed  to  frigid  lake— there's  plenty  of  time  for 
driving  from  one  filling  station  to  another  in 
search  of  enough  fuel  to  cruise  from  launching 
ramp  to  a  fishing  hole.  And, 

b)  It  allows  an  exercise  of  imaginative 
power  unrivaled  since  the  days  of  "The 
Shadow"  or  "Inner  Sanctum."  Faith  guarantees 
that  a  sun  is  rising  somewhere  beyond  those  icy 
grey  thunderheads;  all  that's  called  for,  then,  is 
a  little  concentration  orTthe  beautiful  rose  and 
pink  beams  that  certainly  are  warming  some- 
one's skin  somewhere  out  there.  The  angler 
need  only  ignore  his  chattering  teeth  and  forget 
the  frostbite  nibbling  at  his  fingers.  Instead  he 
basks  in  the  glory  of  that  most  magnificent  of 
nature's  gifts,  serene  in  the  knowledge  that  he, 
too,  may— a  few  months  hence — actually  see  a 
sunrise. 

2)  Since  the  motors  on  bass  boats  seem  to 
have  only  two  throttle  positions,  full  stop  and 
full  go,  the  headlong  charge  to  the  fishing  spot 
offers  the  best  testing  ground  for  winter  cloth- 
ing this  side  of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  Any 
rational  man  equips  himself  for  this  20-minute 
torture  test  with  at  least  four  layers:  a)  net  or 
thermal  underwear,  b)  wool  or  flannel  shirt  and 
wool  pants,  c)  down  jacket  and  "warm-up" 
pants,  d)  nylon  windbreaking  coveralls.  In  the 
nether  reaches,  nylon  socks  topped  by  wool 
socks,  then  felt  liners  in  rubber  boots  sometimes 
suffice,  while  up  above  a  wool  facemask  or 
balaclava  helmet  surrounded  by  a  down  hood 
may  salvage  at  least  the  ears  and  neck.  All- 
electric  clothing  that  can  be  hooked  up  to  the 
same  battery  that  operates  the  depth  finder  and 
trolling  motor  currently  is  being  developed. 
Thus  does  bass  fishing  offer  itself  to  survival 
research  and  development. 

3)  The  clothing  tests  outlined  above  enforce 
a  particularly  valuable  discipline  over  casting 
technique.  No  more  arm-flailing  overhand  or 
round-the-world  sidearm  casts  for  one  who  has 
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endured  a  few  of  these  days.  No,  he  casts  with 
an  incredible  economy  of  motion:  the  tiniest 
flick  of  the  wrist  serves  to  propel  the  lure  into 
that  tempting  hole.  And  almost  all  credit  must 
go  to  those  multiple  layers  of  clothing  he 
adopted  in  self  defense,  for,  so  encased,  he 
could  move  only  the  wrist. 

4)  These  winter  excursions  also  offer  some 
economic  benefits: 

a)  Expenditures  for  replacement  lures,  for 
example,  can  be  levelled  off  across  all  twelve 
months,  instead  of  peaking  so  violently  in  three 
or  four.  Thus  the  budget  drain  will  be  slightly 
less  noticeable. 

b)  Lanier  usually  is  quite  low  during  the 
winter  months,  and  so  offers  a  convenient 
burial  ground  for  all  those  unproductive  lures 
that  clutter  a  tacklebox  at  the  end  of  each  sea- 
son. Brush  and  stumps  appear  in  the  most  un- 
likely places,  and  both  readily  cooperate  with 
any  such  tackle-thinning  operation.  Even  the 
docks  and  boathouses  seem  more  receptive  dur- 
ing these  months,  but  perhaps  that  is  more  due 
to  the  fisherman's  slightly  spastic  casting.  Thus 
the  tacklebox  can  be  uncluttered  and  restocked 
with  slightly  less  chance  of  rousing  an  irate 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  only  slightly, 
and  these  operations  require  at  least  some  of 
the  stealth  practiced  during  the  summer. 

5)  One  of  the  more  abstract,  but  nevertheless 
satisfying,  aspects  of  such  jaunts  is  the  abject 
defeat  of  bassing  technology.  Fast  boats  with 
carpeted  decks  and  padded  seats,  computer- 
balanced  tackle,  electronic  gadgets  seemingly 
on  loan  from  the  Nautilus,  all  these  seem  of 
little  use  when  pitted  against  the  whimsy  of  fin 
and  weather.  And  that's  a  not  unpleasant  spec- 
tacle for  those  who  like  the  fishing  as  much  as 
they  enjoy  the  catching. 

6)  That  very  lack  of  success,  of  course,  has 
tremendous  social  implications  because  it  trains 


anglers  to  be  mature  adults: 

a)  The  social  pressures  against  having  a 
screaming  tantrum  right  there  in  the  boat  are  so 
great  that  even  the  most  peevish  and  impatient 
fisherman  must  develop  a  poker  face.  And  that 
surface  stoicism  finally  percolates  into  his  whole 
outlook  on  life:  he  learns  not  to  throw  a  chair 
when  Charley  gets  the  promotion  he  deserved; 
he  is  able  to  enter  into  rational  discussion  when 
his  son  brings  home  that  $90  speeding  ticket; 
and  he  even  manages  to  smile  politely  when 
the  gas  station  attendant  brusquely  offers  a 
half  tank  of  gas  for  a  total  that  once  bought  a 
full  one. 

b)  The  angler  also  masters  that  puzzling 
aspect  of  maturity  known  as  "delayed  gratifi- 
cation," which  claims,  more  or  less,  that  all 
good  things  come  to  him  who  waits.  All  this 
takes  is  a  little  self-deception,  for  what  he  has 
to  do  is  convince  himself  that,  while  he  casts 
until  his  wrist  aches,  he's  really  not  interested  in 
getting  fish  today;  no,  what  he's  really  doing  is 
getting  ready  for  spring  when  the  bass  move 
up  into  the  brush  piles  and  stream  mouths.  To- 
day is  just  rehearsal  and  research.  Just  as  he 
saves  for  that  new  car  or  his  daughter's  braces, 
during  winter  fishing  he's  storing  knowledge 
that  will  pay  off  "later."  He's  not  going  to  de- 
mand "instant  gratification"  (fish  today);  he's 
mature  enough  to  realize  that  all  this  practice 
and  knowledge  he's  storing  up  will  pay  off 
when  the  good  weather  comes  .  .  . 

7)  And  while  he's  resolutely  flailing  away, 
the  winter  angler  has  time  to  meditate  on  the 
foibles  of  mankind,  to  think  deep  thoughts 
about  fishing  and  fishermen,  to  try  to  under- 
stand why  any  fool  would  venture  out  on  a  day 
like  this.  Unfortunately,  his  head  is  almost  as 
devoid  of  original  thoughts  as  the  live  well  is  of 
fish,  and  he's  left  with  an  old  line  to  sum  up  his 
ruminations:  "I  shoulda  stood  in  bed." 
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The  walleye  (Stitzostedion  vitreum), 
often  mis-labeled  the  "walleyed  pike," 
is  the  largest  member  of  the  perch 
family.  The  name  originates  from  the 
milky  look  of  the  eyes,  which  appear 
to  be  opaque. 

Originally  native  to  the  northern 
states  and  Canada,  widespread  stock- 
ing has  increased  the  walleye's  range. 
Habitat  preference  includes  large 
bodies  of  deep,  clean  water.  Large 
lakes  and  rivers  with  temperatures  be- 
low 85°  F  and  good  gravel  spawning 
areas  are  favored.  In  Georgia  the  wall- 
eye is  restricted  to  the  cold  water  lakes 
and  rivers  in  the  mountains. 

This  fish  has  a  round,  elongated 
body,  moderately  forked  tail,  and 
milky  appearing  eyes.  The  overall 
coloration    is   olive-green   or   brassy, 


fading  to  a  light  belly.  The  back  and 
sides  are  crossed  by  six  or  seven  dark 
bands.  The  lower  lobe  of  the  caudal 
fin  (tail)  has  a  silvery  or  milk-white 
tip.  This  feature  distinguishes  the  wall- 
eye from  a  near  relative,  the  sauger 
(Stizostedion  canadense)  which  has 
no  such  marking. 

The  walleye  spawns  at  fairly  cold 
temperatures  from  45°-50°  F.  The 
spawning  is  accomplished  over  a 
gravel  or  rubble  bottom  in  1-5  feet  of 
water.  As  the  female  deposits  her  eggs, 
she  is  followed  by  one  or  more  males 
releasing  sperm  (milt).  The  eggs  set- 
tle to  the  bottom  and  hatch  in  12-18 
days.  Water  movement  in  the  form  of 
flowing  current  or  wave  action,  keep- 
ing the  eggs  free  of  silt,  is  desirable 
for  successful  hatching. 


Wherever  the  walleye  is  found,  he 
is  a  favorite  with  anglers.  He  is,  at 
times,  a  ready  biter,  and  a  stubborn, 
if  somewhat  unspectacular,  fighter. 
These  qualities  aside,  it  is  the  flavor 
of  the  walleye's  flesh  that  is  the  basis 
of  his  attraction.  Many  feel  that  the 
walleye's  table  qualities  are  second  to 
none  and  far  ahead  of  most  other 
freshwater  fish.  In  remote  wilderness 
lakes  in  the  far  north  walleye  may 
grow  very  large,  but  the  average  Geor- 
gia fish  runs  from  one  to  two  pounds 
with  occasional  ten  pounders  reported. 

Since  the  walleye  is  a  predacious 
fish,  lures  imitating  smaller  fish  are  the 
best  bet.  They  should  be  fished  deep 
and  slow,  owing  to  the  deep  water 
habitat  and  sedentary  nature  of  the 
walleye. 
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By  Joe  Cullens 

The  last  rays  of  a  glowing  sunset 
filtered  past  the  thick  tangles  of  Span- 
ish moss,  casting  eerie  shadows  across 
the  sandy  forest  floor.  As  the  final 
flickers  faded  into  memory  a  curious 
shuffling  noise  came  from  the  dense 
undergrowth  of  gallberry  and  palmet- 
to. Flicking  on  the  cabin  porch  light 
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brought  a  brief  glimpse  of  what  at 
first  appeared  to  be  a  small  dog.  After 
the  first  shock  of  the  bright  light 
passed,  the  curious  nocturnal  visitor 
turned  and  his  ringed  tail  revealed 
his  true  identity  as  the  familiar  night- 
time panhandler  of  the  swamp  ...  a 
raccoon.  In  almost  direct  opposition 
to  the  noisy  entry  of  the  coon  was  the 
quietiy  cautious  step  of  a  small  doe 
which  seemingly  appeared  from  no- 
where. It  is  such  quiet  that  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  of  a  trip  into 
the  former  homeland  of  the  Seminole 
Indians,  "Ecunfinocun,"  or  "Quiver- 
ing Earth."  Now  known  as  the  great 
Okefenokee  Swamp,  this  cypress  won- 
derland is  also  the  location  of  one  of 
Georgia's  most  beautiful  and  unusual 
state  parks. 

Stephen  C.  Foster  State  Park, 
named  in  honor  of  famed  composer 
Stephen  Collins  Foster,  is  found  at  the 
terminus  of  Georgia  Highway  177,  18 
miles  from  Fargo.  Situated  on  Jones 
Island,  well  within  the  Okefenokee 
National  Wi'dlife  Refuge,  the  80-acre 
park  features  a  "different"  look  at  the 
great  swamp.  Unlike  the  eastern  sec- 
tions of  the  Okefenokee,  this  particu- 
lar area  offers  one  of  the  largest  re- 
maining stands  of  cypress  and  black 
gum  forest  as  a  majestic  background 
for  one  of  the  lushest  growths  of  vege- 
tation in  the  southeastern  United 
States.  This  lush  growth  and  the 
mirror-like  black  water  of  the  swamp 
provide  at  least  a  part-time  home  for 
more  than  225  different  species  of 
birds,  41  species  of  mammals,  54 
species  of  reptiles,  32  species  of  am- 
phibians and  37  species  of  fishes. 

A  few  of  the  more  common  species 
you  more  than  likely  will  encounter 
are  deer  and  raccoon,  pileated  wood- 
pecker, American  alligator,  egrets, 
herons,  ibis,  anhingas,  wood  ducks, 
fox  squirrel  and  otter.  The  otters  are 
not  generally  seen  until  the  colder 
winter  months,  after  the  alligators 
have  sought  shelter.  Most  of  the  ani- 
mals encountered  are  found  within 
the  swamp  itself,  and  the  park  offers 
guided  tours.  Visitors  should  note 
that  federal  regulations  prohibit  per- 
sons from  touring  the  more  remote 
areas  of  the  swamp  without  a  regis- 
tered guide. 

Nine  fully  equipped  cottages  af- 
ford excellent  accommodations,  while 


for  the  more  adventurous  there  are  50 
developed  campsites  with  both  water 
and  electricity.  For  added  conve- 
nience, there  are  two  comfort  stations 
with  hot  showers,  toilet  facilities,  and 
automatic  washers  and  dryers.  Numer- 
ous concrete  picnic  tables  with 
benches  are  scattered  throughout  the 
park.  The  museum/concession  center 
features  excellently  prepared  exhibits 
of  the  native  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
Okefenokee.  The  concession  center 
also  offers  snacks,  soft  drinks  and 
souvenirs.  A  nature  trail  winds 
through  the  woods  along  the  edge  of 
the  swamp,  giving  visitors  a  closer 
look  at  the  varied  plant  life  found  in 
the  swamp. 

Fishermen  will  be  delighted  to 
know  that  the  dark  swamp  water  holds 
plenty  of  fishing  excitement  with 
lunker  bass,  chain  pickerel  (or  jack 
fish)  and  the  famed  warmouth  perch. 
If  you  have  your  own  boat,  there  is  a 
launching  ramp,  however  motors  in 
excess  of  ten  horsepower  are  pro- 
hibited. A  $1.00  fee  is  charged  for  use 
of  the  launching  ramp.  Boats  and 
motors  may  also  be  rented  from  the 
park. 

If  you  follow  one  of  the  boat  trails, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  the  original 
Seminole  trails,  you  will  be  amazed  at 
the  ever-changing  nature  of  the  vege- 
tation. While  the  cypress  trees  may  be 
the  dominant  form  of  botanical  life, 
the  islands  within  the  swamp  feature 
slash    and   loblolly   pine,   sweetgum, 
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blackgum,  magnolia,  live  oak,  bay, 
water  and  scrub  oak,  birch,  sassafras, 
ash,  hotly,  gallberry,  and  palmetto, 
just  to  name  a  few.  There  are  many 
true  islands  within  the  swamp,  which 
unlike  the  floating  islands  for  which 
the  swamp  is  named,  afford  solid 
footing. 

Billy's  Island,  named  for  the  Semi- 
nole chieftain  Billy  Bowlegs,  was  at 
one  time  the  site  of  a  logging  town 
with  a  population  of  600.  Very  little 
remains  as  evidence  of  man's  en- 
croachment on  the  island,  and  the 
area  is  returning  to  its  original  condi- 
tion. Almost  four  miles  long  and  a 
mile  wide,  Billy's  Island  was  first  in- 
habited in  prehistoric  times.  Here 
the  imagination  can  wander,  placing 
oneself  in  a  world  of  a  time  long  past. 

Notwithstanding  the  attributes  of  a 
well-planned  state  park,  the  major 
attraction  of  Stephen  Foster  is  the 
Okefenokee  itself.  If  strict  technicali- 
ties are  applied,  the  Okefenokee  is  not 
a  swamp  at  all,  but  a  gigantic  peat- 
filled  bog.  The  waters  of  the  swamp 
are  in  constant  motion,  fed  by  under- 
ground springs  and  forming  the  head- 
waters of  the  St.  Mary's  and  Suwannee 
Rivers.  Supposedly  formed  during  the 
Pleistocene  era,  the  Okefenokee 
covers  what  was  once  part  of  the 
ocean  floor.  A  large  ridge  or  sandbar 
was  built  up  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  100  miles,  forming  Trail  Ridge, 
which  trapped  receding  seawater.  The 
brackish  water  was  replaced  slowly 
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with  fresh  water  and  the  area  became 
a  vast  fresh  water  lake.  As  aquatic 
plants  died,  sank  to  the  bottom  and 
decayed,  vast  deposits  of  peat  became 
the  roothold  for  other  plants,  leading 
eventually  to  the  cypress  and  gum 
forests  so  characteristic  of  the  area. 
The  Okefenokee  has  thus  been  almost 
a  half  million  years  in  the  making,  and 
the  ever-changing  face  of  the  great 
swamp  offers  testimony  to  a  continu- 
ing evolution. 

The  prehistoric  settlers  of  the  Oke- 
fenokee have  left  little  trace  but  a  few 
burial  mounds  scattered  over  several 
of  the  islands  in  the  swamp.  The  last 
remnants  of  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks 
were  driven  from  the  swamp  during 
the    Second    Seminole    War,    which 
raged  from  1835  to  1842.  The  1850's 
saw  the  first  permanent  settlers  make 
way  into  the  swamp.  Historically 
■t  to  Georgia,  the  swamp  was 
up  the  boundary  between 
la  after  the  Treaty 
■1C>5,  though  the 
until  Georgia 


accepted  Ellicott's  Mound  as  the  true 
headwaters  of  the  St.  Mary's  in  1 866. 
After  a  spurt  of  interest  during  the 
late  1820's  in  the  Okefenokee  as  a 
possible  canal  route  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
swamp  lapsed  more  or  less  into  ob- 
livion until  after  the  Civil  War,  when 
the  reconstructionists  felt  that  this 
natural  resource  should  be  exploited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  In  1870, 
the  Okefenokee  and  St.  Mary's  Canal 
and  Drainage  Company  was  capital- 
ized at  $3,000,000.  The  supposed 
purpose  of  this  venture  was  to  drain 
the  Okefenokee  and  construct  a  canal 
through  the  swamp  to  the  St.  Mary's. 
However,  it  still  remains  a  puzzle  what 
benefit  this  operation  was  to  provide 
for  the  state,  since  no  payment  ar- 
rangements were  ever  made  for  the 
land  usurped  by  the  agreement.  The 
great  swamp  survived  this  first  major 
attempt  at  development  when  the 
charter  lapsed  with  no  attempt  ever 
being  made  to  construct  the  canal. 


After  this  first  attempt  failed,  the  St. 
Mary's  and  Alapaha  Canal  Company 
was  organized  to  build  a  canal  around 
the  Okefenokee.  This  venture  met  de- 
feat as  well.  But  the  attempts  to  build 
a  canal  through  the  Okefenokee  did 
not  die  so  easily.  In  1885,  yet  another 
canal  building  charter  was  granted  by 
the  state  to  the  Atlantic  and  Mexican 
Gulf  Canal  Company. 

Private  interest  increased  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Okefenokee,  and  the 
subsequent  sale  of  the  swamp  to  the 
Suwannee  Canal  Company  in  1889 
culminated  development  attemps.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  its  president, 
Harry  Jackson,  the  Suwannee  Canal 
Company  proceeded  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  through  the 
swamp.  Had  the  Okefenokee  not  been 
the  formidable  enemy  to  construction 
attempts  that  it  was,  the  great  swamp 
might  have  gone  the  way  of  extinction 
in  a  blazing  fire  of  exploitive  develop- 
ment. As  it  was,  the  Suwannee  Canal 
Company  completed  only  14  grueling 
miles. 
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At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Oke- 
fenokee  was  sold  to  Charles  Hebard 
and  Sons  of  Philadelphia,  who  incor- 
porated the  Hebard  Cypress  Company 
to  lumber  the  Okefenokee.  Over 
420,000  board  feet  of  timber,  most 
of  it  cypress,  were  removed  from  the 
swamp  during  an  eighteen-year  period 
from  1909  to  1927  when  the  logging 
operation  was  finally  stopped.  All  that 
remains  as  evidence  of  this  extensive 
logging  operation  are  the  rotting  tim- 
bers of  a  railway  built  into  the  swamp 
to  bring  out  the  lumber.  In  1936  the 
Hebards  sold  their  interest  in  the  Oke- 
fenokee to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Thus  came  into  being  the  340,- 
000-acre  Okefenokee  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  After  surviving  almost 
half  a  million  years  of  nature's  on- 
slaught, one  of  America's  most  primi- 
tive wilderness  areas  began  to  recover 
from  less  than  half  a  century  of  man's 
depredation. 

The  recuperative  powers  of  nature 
are  truly  remarkable.  The  Okefenokee 
has  healed  most  of  the  scars  of  human 
encroachment,  and  this  veritable  won- 
derland of  natural  beauty  beckons 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  enjoy  a  piece  of  primitive 
Americana  unequalled  anywhere. 
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The  familiar  cottontail  rabbit  (Syl- 
vilagus  floridanus)  is  well  known  to 
most  residents  of  the  rural  Georgia 
countryside.  One  of  the  many  crea- 
tures benefiting  from  agricultural 
operations,  the  cottontail  is  classed 
and  managed  in  the  "farm  game"  cate- 
gory. The  abundant  cottontail  and 
several  subspecies  are  distributed 
statewide  and  will  make  use  of  almost 
any  suitable  habitat. 

The  cottontail  is  most  notable  for 
three  characteristics,  long  ears,  short 
white  tail  and  a  marked  facility  for  re- 
production. The  long  ears  are  won- 
derful sound  catchers  and  are  supple- 
mented by  large  eyes  set  on  the  sides 
of  the  head  giving  a  wide  arc  of  visi- 
bility. The  powder-puff  tail  is  respon- 
sible for  the  name  "cottontail"  and  is 
white  on  the  underside.  Rusty  brown 
is  the  overall  color  of  the  cottontail, 
but  the  belly,  like  the  underside  of  the 
tail,  is  white.  Average  size  for  this  spe- 
cies is  about  18  inches  stretched  out, 
with  a  weight  of  about  a  pound  and  a 
half. 

The  diet  of  the  herbivorous  rabbit 


includes  almost  all  types  of  green 
plants.  Grasses,  sedges  and  leaves  are 
summer  favorites,  but  a  hungry  bunny 
will  often  find  a  succulent  variety  of 
groceries  easily  available  in  a  garden 
patch.  In  winter,  with  the  grasses  gone, 
waste  grain,  and  nutritious  buds  and 
twigs  are  the  rabbit's  mainstays.  Even 
tree  bark,  much  to  the  dismay  of  or- 
chard and  nursery  men,  is  a  favorite 
of  winter-hungry  rabbits. 

The  rabbit  himself  is  a  rather  im- 
portant dietary  item  for  most  preda- 
tors sharing  the  range  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous cottontail.  The  rabbit  is  a  prime 
prey  species  of  many  winged,  and 
four-footed  predators,  and  even  man 
himself  plays  this  role.  The  rabbit  fills 
the  ticket  for  his  basic  position  in  the 
predatory  hierarchy  by  being  numer- 
ous, large  enough  for  a  decent  meal, 
and  small  enough  to  be  easily  taken. 
Besides  man,  the  principal  rabbit 
predators  are  foxes,  bobcats,  large 
hawks,  owls,  and  feral  cats  and  dogs. 

The  rabbit  is  a  rather  mild  prey 
creature,  and  failing  to  escape  a  preda- 
tor, he  usually  yields  with  little  strug- 


gle, having  neither  the  equipment  nor 
the  temperament  to  make  a  really 
meaningful  fight  of  it.  The  rabbit's 
basic  defense  is  first  of  all  his  ability  to 
freeze  in  position,  and  consequently 
avoid  detection. 

Failing  here,  the  strong  hind  legs 
can  propel  a  frightened  cottontail  in 
great  bounds  and  a  twisting  run  to  the 
safety  of  a  brushpile  or  burrow.  Such 
evasions  are  mere  field  expedients, 
however,  for  the  main  defense  of  the 
rabbit  population  is  inherent  to  basic 
bunny  design. 

Like  most  prey  species,  seemingly 
designed  by  nature  to  be  caught  and 
eaten,  rabbits  insure  their  continued 
existence  by  tremendous  natural  re- 
productivity.  Rabbits  are  famous  for 
their  astonishing  reproduction  rates;  a 
healthy  female  can  successfully  pro- 
duce three  to  four  litters  of  young 
each  year.  The  litter  is  born  after  a 
gestation  period  of  about  28  days  in  a 
fur-lined  nest  dug  by  the  female  and 
expertly  camouflaged.  The  litter  may 
number  from  one  to  eight  young,  born 
naked,  blind  and  helpless.  They  ma- 
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ture  fast  and  are  usually  on  their  own 
by  1 8  days  and  the  mother  is  already 
pregnant  with  another  litter.  These 
young  rabbits  may  successfully  mate 
and  reproduce  on  their  own  by  six 
months  of  age. 

Due  to  this  tremendous  reproduc- 
tive potential,  normal  predation  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  control  the  rabbit 
population.  This  often  occurs  when 
man  steps  in  to  control  predators  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  he  is  benefit- 
ing the  rabbits.  This  is  when  disease, 
parasites  and  weather  take  over  to 
thin  the  cottontail  crop.  Rabbits  are 
prone  to  a  wide  range  of  diseases  and 
parasites.  Some  of  these,  like  fibrona 
("rabbit  horn")  and  "wolves"  (war- 
bles, larvae  of  the  botfly)  are  relative- 
ly unspectacular  and  may  at  most  les- 
sen the  rabbit's  chances  for  survival 
by  their  weakening  effects.  Other  dis- 
eases, such  as  tularemia  (rabbit  fever) 
are  deadly  to  infected  rabbits  and 
can  be  violently  contagious  in  a  high 
density  rabbit  population.  Tularemia 
was  once  a  serious  human  disease,  but 
succumbs  easily  to  modern  antibiotics. 

With  all  the  odds  against  it,  it  is  the 
rare  rabbit  that  lives  two  full  years  in 
the  wild.  An  average  life  expectancy 
would  be  something  less  than  one 
year.  It  is  thanks  to  the  rabbit  repro- 
duction rate  that  we  have  rabbits,  and 
thanks  to  the  predators  (including  hu- 


man hunters)  and  diseases  that  we  are 
not  chin  deep  in  them. 

This  does  not  mean  that  rabbit 
population  densities  can  not  and 
should  not  be  increased.  Proper  man- 
agement for  larger  rabbit  popula- 
tions centers  on  the  increase  of  suit- 
able habitat  and  a  consequently  in- 
creased carrying  capacity  on  a  given 
parcel  of  land.  Rabbits  have  been 
gradually  declining  in  Georgia  for  the 
past  couple  of  decades  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  dominant  land-use  pat- 
terns. Rabbits  live  and  thrive  best  in 
an  agricultural  setting;  not  clean, 
sterile  maximum-production  opera- 
tions, but  where  cropland,  pastures, 
and  forest  intermingle  to  provide  both 
food  and  quick  escape  for  the  cotton- 
tail. Efforts  to  reduce  natural  preda- 
tors or  to  prohibit  hunting  on  land 
where  the  habitat  has  not  been  im- 


proved are  fruitless.  This  only  results 
in  increased  losses  from  parasites,  dis- 
ease and  weather  as  the  prolific  rabbit 
is  once  again  brought  into  harmony 
with    the    carrying    capacity    of    his 

habitat. 

*      *      * 

Those  landowners  who  are  inter- 
ested in  improving  habitat  conditions 
for  rabbits  on  their  land  should  write 
in  for  the  informative  pamphlet,  "How 
to  Have  Small  Game  on  Your  Land." 
It  is  available  on  request,  free  of 
charge,  from  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Public  Relations 
and-  Information,  270  Washington 
Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334. 
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CH ICK  ASAWH  ATCH  EE 


Photo  by  Dick  Davi 


WILDLIFE     MANAGEMENT  AREA 


By  Dick  Davis 


Already  highly  productive  for  the 
deer,  dove  or  small  game  hunter, 
Chickasawhatchee  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  in  southwest  Georgia  holds 
high  hunting  potential  for  the  years 
ahead.  Increasing  game  populations 
seem  assured,  important  additions  to 
the  huntable  species  are  expected, 
and  special  emphasis  is  being  given 
to  waterfowl  development  in  low  ly- 
ing sections  and  wet-weather  pond 
sites  of  the  area. 

The     Chickasawhatchee     Wildlife 


Management  Area  encompasses  26,- 
000  acres  of  woodlands,  cutover 
areas  and  .planted  open  areas  in 
Dougherty,  Baker  and  Calhoun  Coun- 
ties. The  land  is  owned  by  the  St. 
Joe  Paper  Company  and  is  operated 
by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division,  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  as  a 
game  management  area. 

The  huntable  game  list  includes 
deer,  squirrel,  quail,  dove,  rabbit, 
oppossum  and  raccoon.  Other  game 
and   non-game   species   available   in- 


clude waterfowl,  turkeys,  beavers, 
bobcats,  and  both  red  and  grey  fox. 

There  was  a  small  turkey  popula- 
tion on  the  area  before  it  was  placed 
under  wildlife  management,  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  increasing  substantially, 
though  it  will  probably  be  several 
years  before  there  is  an  open  season 
on  the  gobblers.  The  combination  of 
river  lowlands  and  swamp  with  ad- 
joining uplands  provides  good  turkey 
habitat. 

Another  species  present  on  Chicka- 
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sawhatchee,  but  rigidly  protected  by 
law  against  any  hunting  is  the  alli- 
gator. Regional  Game  Supervisor 
Oscar  Dewberry  believes  that  the 
gators'  numbers  are  increasing  rapidly 
on  Chickasawhatchee.  There  are  in- 
creasingly frequent  sightings  with 
many  large  specimens  reported  in  the 
low-lands  and  swamps  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  wet-weather  ponds. 

There  is  also  a  sizable  population 
of  feral  hogs  on  the  Chickasawhatchee 
and  these  can  be  hunted  during  the 
managed  hunts. 

Chickasawhatchee  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  is  a  special  boon  to 
southwest  Georgia  hunters  and  has 
also  proven  highly  attractive  to  nim- 
rods  from  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
middle  and  north  Georgia.  Substan- 
tial numbers  of  deer,  dove  and  small 
game  hunters  come  from  metro  At- 
lanta, Macon  and  Columbus.  From 
the  surrounding  counties  and  through- 
out the  southwest  region  of  the  state 
come    many    to    stalk    deer,    seek    a 


limit  of  doves  or  to  pursue  the  cot- 
tontails or  bushy  tails. 

Chickasawhatchee  WMA  is  a  scenic 
refuge  of  timbered  uplands  and  cut- 
over  areas  interspersed  with  low-lying 
swamps.  The  wooded  lands  are  pri- 
marily mixed  hardwoods  and  pines. 
In  addition  there  are  substantial  areas 
of  planted  pines  which  provide  mini- 
mum game  habitat.  These  planta- 
tions of  pines,  however,  are  at  scat- 
tered locations  in  different  parts  of  the 
area,  thus  reducing  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  the  planted  pines  upon  the 
overall  game  habitat  of  the  WMA. 

Creek  Indians  once  roamed  and 
hunted  on  lands  that  now  comprise 
the  Chickasawhatchee  WMA,  and 
relics  of  the  red  men  are  often  found 
along  Chickasawhatchee  Creek.  The 
WMA  lands  once  comprised  a  hold- 
ing of  the  Reynolds  Brothers  Lumber 
Company,  and  such  game  as  elk 
were  imported  to  the  area  decades 
ago,  but  did  not  thrive  or  survive. 
The   first  managed   hunts  conducted 


by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  on 
Chickasawhatchee  were  in  1964-65. 

A  major  game  project  now  in  prog- 
ress on  the  area  is  the  development  of 
special  areas  of  duck  habitat  which 
are  known  as  "green  tree  reservoirs." 

The  reservoirs  are  being  built  on 
the  sites  of  "wet-weather  ponds"  — 
areas  in  which  the  high  water  table 
results  in  standing  water  up  to  sev- 
eral feet  in  depth  during  periods  of 
above-normal  rainfall.  Often  when 
filled  with  standing  water,  these  areas 
attract  ducks,  primarily  wood  ducks 
and  limited  numbers  of  other  species. 

To  supplement  the  water-holding 
capabilities  of  these  wet-weather 
ponds,  the  sections  are  cleared  by 
bulldozer,  and  water  control  struc- 
tures are  planned.  The  area  is  then 
harrowed  and  planted  with  Japanese 
millet. 

There  is  a  variety  of  natural  game 
food  on  Chickasawhatchee  WMA. 
For  deer  there  is  honeysuckle,  green- 
briar  and  woody  browse;  for  quail, 
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beggerweeds,  partridge  peas  and  other 
grasses  and  legumes;  for  dove,  croton, 
bindweed  grass  and  weed  seeds;  and 
for  rabbits,  a  variety  of  grasses  and 
weeds.  Wood  ducks  and  other  water- 
fowl species  are  supplied  with  acorns 
and  marsh-type  plants  for  food. 

Quail  habitat  on  the  Chickasaw- 
hatchee  is  being  continually  improved 
and  the  population  is  increasing. 
Timber  and  pulpwood  production 
operations  are  opening  up  new  land 
and  some  bicolor  lespedeza  has  been 
planted.  It  is  anticipated  that  quail 
hunting  areas  on  the  WMA  will  be 
steadily  expanded  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead  and  will  be  increas- 
ingly productive  for  the  hunter.  The 
hunter  should  not  expect  plantation 
type  hunting  or  a  full  bag  because 
most  of  the  open  areas  are  adjacent 
to  rough  sections  that  afford  cover 
and  are  difficult  to  hunt. 

Extensive  food  plantings  supple- 
ment the  natural  food  supply  on  the 
management  area,  especially  for  win- 
ter forage.  The  mineral  needs  of 
the  deer  are  supplemented  with  min- 
eral blocks  at  the  rate  of  50  pounds 
per  2000  acres.  Approximately  40 
acres  of  power  lines  are  planted  in 
rye  in  the  fall  for  winter  grazing  for 
deer.  There  are  two  one-acre  plots 
of  chufas  providing  root  nodules 
which  turkeys  relish.  During  each  of 
the  last  three  years  approximately  40 
acres  of  browntop  millet  have  been 
planted  to  improve  dove  hunting. 

Two  major  streams,  Chickasaw- 
hatchee  and  Kioka  Creeks,  flow 
through  the  WMA  with  numerous 
tributaries  reaching  out  to  many  parts 
of  the  refuge  and  creating  extensive 
acreages  of  lowland  and  swamp  habi- 
tat for  both  large  and  small  game 
species,  This  type  habitat  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  much  of  the 
WMA  and  is  a  major  factor  contribut- 
ing to  the  vast  potential  of  the  Chicka- 
sawhatchee  for  hunting  and  game 
management. 

Archery  hunts  for  deer  —  either 
sex  —  have  been  held  on  Chicka- 
sawhatchee  during  October  for  the 
last  two  years.  No  pre-hunt  scouting 
is  allowed.  A  primitive  weapons 
quota  hunt  for  either  sex  of  deer  fol- 
lows in  early  November,  with  ap- 
proximately 400  huniers  selected  by 
computer  drawing.    There  have  been 
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Wood  duck  boxes  arc  being  erected  on  the  Chickasawhatchee  WMA. 
Keith  O'Mary,  Refuge  Manager,  inspects  one  of  the  boxes  with  telltale 
down  on  the  entrance  hole,  showing  use  of  the  box.  Increased  nesting  in 
the  boxes  is  anticipated  as  generations  of  wood  ducks  are  hatched  in  the 
boxes  and  return  to  hatch  their  young. 


two  firearms  hunts  yearly  for  deer. 
One  is  in  November  and  one  in  De- 
cember. Each  hunt  is  for  a  Friday 
and  Saturday  with  a  quota  of  400 
hunters  selected  by  computer  drawing. 

The  dove  season  is  open  on  the 
WMA  in  September  in  specified  fields 
only  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Other 
small  game,  excluding  waterfowl,  can 
be  taken  in  season  on  managed  small 
game  hunts. 

An  excellent  network  of  approxi- 
mately 60  miles  of  strategically  lo- 
cated roads  traverses  all  parts  of  the 
WMA  and  at  the  same  time  preserves 
the  integrity  of  extensive  areas  of 
woodlands  and  open  lands.  Supple- 
menting the  roadways  are  approxi- 
mately 175  miles  of  prepared  fire- 
breaks which  provide  additional  ac- 


cess by  foot  and  vehicle.  St.  Joe 
Paper  Company  maintains  the  road- 
ways and  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion maintains  most  of  the  firebreaks 
by  discing  or  mowing. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  to 
increase  the  duck  population  along 
the  rivers  and  other  tributaries  on  the 
WMA.  Refuge  Manager  Keith 
O'Mary  and  his  co-workers  have 
erected  25  wood  duck  nesting  boxes 
each  year  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
first  use  of  the  boxes  by  wood  ducks 
was  this  year.  These  boxes  are  made 
of  cypress  lumber  and  mounted  about 
eight  feet  high  on  cypress  poles.  Game 
biologists  expect  that  use  of  the  nest- 
ing boxes  will  increase  as  more  ducks 
are  hatched  in  boxes.  These  birds 
usually  return  to  a  box  for  nesting  in- 
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stead  of  using  a  tree  cavity  where 
wood  ducks  normally  nest. 

The  Chickasawhatchee  Wildlife 
Management  Area  is  an  example  of 
successful  multiple-use  forest  manage- 
ment —  for  timber,  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation. St.  Joe  Paper  Company  is 
continually  harvesting  pulpwood,  saw- 
logs,  and  other  forest  products  from 
the  lands  and  replanting  cutover 
areas,  while  the  Game  and  Fish  Di- 
vision is  conducting  on-going  game 
management  operations  to  increase 
and  improve  game  populations  and 
provide  increased  hunting  for  the 
public. 

"The  successful  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Game  and  Fish  Division 
and  the  St.  Joe  Paper  Company  dem- 
onstrates that  government  and  indus- 
try can  work  together  to  meet  the 
increasing  needs  of  the  public  for  rec- 
reational opportunities  such  as  hunt- 
ing," says  Jack  Crackford,  Director 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division. 

Oscar  Dewberry,  Regional  Game 
Supervisor  for  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division,  gives  credit  to  St.  Joe  Paper 
Company  for  "meeting  their  respon- 
sibilities as  large  corporate  land- 
owners in  making  their  lands  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  hunting.  The 
company's  cooperation  enables  us  to 
improve  the  game  habitat  and  game 
populations  on  the  Chickasaw- 
hatchee." 

A  typical  example  of  the  benefits 
of  cooperation  of  the  St.  Joe  Paper 
Company's  is  the  timing  of  control 
burning  on  wooded  areas.  The  con- 
trol burns  are  designed  to  reduce  un- 
derbrush and  thus  lower  the  fire  haz- 
ard and  decrease  the  damage  to 
standing  timber  if  a  wildfire  occurs. 
The  control  burning,  while  reducing 
much  of  the  underbrush,  stimulates 
other  plant  species  that  provide  food 
for    game    ;.ad    makes    some    forage 


species  more  readily  accessible  to  the 
game. 

Though  situated  in  a  comparatively 
remote  locale,  Chickasawhatchee 
WMA  is  only  a  half-hour's  drive  from 
Albany  and  can  be  reached  from 
Columbus  and  Macon  within  two 
hours.  From  Atlanta,  approximately 
3!/2-hours  driving  can  put  the  hunter 
at  the  management  area's  checking 
station. 

From  Albany  the  area  checking 
station  is  reached  by  following  Ga.  91 
south  four  miles  to  the  junction  of 
Ga.  62,  turning  west  on  this  highway 
and  proceeding  eight  miles. 

Camping  is  not  allowed  on  the 
Chickasawhatchee  area  but  Chehaw 
State  Park  at  Albany  is  within  easy 
driving  distance. 
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KNIVES     AND     KNIFEMAKERS, 

Sid  Latham,  Winchester  Press,  152 

pages,  $15.00. 

At  last!  A  real  honest-to-goodness 
book  on  modern  custom  knives. 
Written  by  an  experienced  journalist 
knowledgeable  in  the  field,  illustrated 
with  photographs  taken  by  a  profes- 
sional photographer,  published  by  a 
major  publishing  house  and  even  de- 
signed by  a  real  book  designer,  this 
book  is  in  a  class  by  itself  in  the 
category  of  knife  books. 
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Anyone  interested  in  custom 
knives  ought  to  read  this  book. 
Latham  covers  everything  from  the 
exact  composition  of  the  most  popu- 
lar steels  used  in  knife-making  today 
to  sheaths  and  custom  decoration, 
i  nd  he  has  missed  nothing  in  between. 
Every  facet  of  custom  knives  and 
knifemaking  is  covered  in  detail,  yet 
is  not  overworked  —  the  analysis  of 


popular  knife  steels  for  example,  lists 
the  content  of  the  eight  most  popular 
steels  and  yet  takes  only  a  half  page. 
The  usual  list  of  knifemakers  and 
supply  houses  is  included,  but  would 
be  of  little  real  help  if  it  were  not  for 
the  hundreds  of  excellent  photographs 
that  show  the  styles  and  workman- 
ship of  knifemakers.  Readers  of  the 
book  should  also  find  the  index  in  the 
book  useful  —  such  refinements  are 
not  frequently  found  in  books  on  the 
subject. 

— BW 


THE  CUSTOM  KNIFE,  by  John 
Bates,  Jr.,  and  James  Schippers,  Jr., 
published  by  the  authors,  Box  1775, 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  136  pages, 
$5.95  (paperbound ). 
Fully  one  hundred  pages  of  this 
book  are  devoted  to  vignettes  on  al- 
most that  many  makers  of  custom 
knives.  This  is  very  handy  if  one 
wants  to  know  that  Ralph  Bone  is 
from  Lubbock,  Texas,  Dan  Dennehy's 
hobbies  include  knife  throwing  and 
making  jewelry,  Wayne  Goddard  has 
two  children,  D.  E.  Henry's  first  knife 
is  now  owned  by  Bo  Randal,  G.  W. 
Stone  shoots  skeet  and  golfs,  and 
many  more  interesting  tidbits  of  irrele- 
vant information.  Of  course,  in  sim- 
pler days  one  might  have  been  some- 
what justified  in  feeling  that  a  superior 
knife  could  be  expected  from  a  south- 
ern gentleman,  experienced  in  the  art 
of  knife  throwing  yet  deft  enough  to 
make  jewelry,  with  two  children  de- 
pendent on  his  abilities  and  industry, 
whose  first  knife  is  now  owned  by  an- 


other knife  maker,  and  shoots  skeet 
or  golf  ( observing  of  course  the  proper 
seasons  and  bag  limits  for  both  ) . 

On  the  other  hand,  digging  around 
in  these  sketches  on  the  various  knife 
makers,  one  can  discover  that  Rod- 
erick Chappel  made  his  first  knife  in 
1970  in  the  shop  of  noted  maker 
Harvey  Draper  and  sold  it  for  $69.00, 
T.  M.  Dowell  is  one  of  the  few  makers 
offering  exceptionally  strong  knives 
with  integral  guard  and  butt,  Clyde 
Fischer  does  all  the  work  on  his 
knives  himself  because  he  can't  "get 
help  to  turn  out  the  quality  I  want," 
Buck  Gascon  uses  A-2  chrome  moly 
tool  steel,  Walter  Kneububle  makes 
replicas  of  knives  used  by  the  "moun- 
tain man"  of  the  west,  R.  L.  Ludwig 
is  a  professional  in  heat  treating  and 
metal  testing,  or  that  knives  from  the 
shop  of  Bill  Moran  start  at  $230.00  — 
without  extras.  Now  stuff  of  this  sort 
is  well  worth  knowing  if  you  are  think- 
ing of  ordering  a  knife  from  one  of 
these  gentlemen.  THE  CUSTOM 
KNIFE  contains  more  information 
about  more  makers  than  any  other 
book  reviewed.  This  could  save  a  lot 
of  letter  writing  on  the  part  of  the 
prospective  customer. 

Another  helpful  section  of  this  book 
contains  twenty-two  illustrations  of 
custom  knife  designs,  with  the  various 
parts  of  the  knives  labeled.  These 
serve  as  excellent  references  if  you  are 
trying  to  describe  a  custom  knife  you 
want  to  a  maker  who  lives  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  Unfortunately,  only 
eight  of  the  designs  are  labeled  as 
to  type. 

— BW 


AMERICAN      HANDMADE 
KNIVES  OF  TODAY,  by  B.  R. 

Hughes,  Pioneer  Press  (Union  City, 
Tenn.),     56     pages,     $3.00     (un- 
marked) (paperbound). 
This  short  book  serves  as  a  good 
introduction  into  the  subject  of  mod- 
ern handmade  knives.  Unfortunately, 
no  single  aspect  of  the  craft  receives 
in-depth  treatment.  The  best  items  in 
the  book  are  a  list  of  steps  involved 
in  making  a  knife,  a  descriptive  list  of 
some  handle  materials  and  a  discus- 
sion of  just  why  a  sportsman  might 
need  and  want  a  handmade  knife. 

— BW 
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THE  GUN  DIGEST  BOOK  OF 
KNIVES,  by  B.  R.  Hughes  and 
Jack  Lewis,  Digest  Books,  2XX 
pages,  $5.95  (paperbound). 
If  one  can  assume  that  this  book, 
like  many  other  Digest  Book  offerings, 
is  based  on  a  collection  of  magazine 
articles,  many  of  its  weaknesses  may 
be  explained.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
it  is  not  both  interesting  and  useful  to 
anyone  interested  in  modern  hand- 
made knives.  Although  we  haven't 
carried  out  an  actual  count,  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  this  book  has  more 
photographs  of  various  knives  than 
any  other  book  in  print  today,  perhaps 
making  it  worth  the  purchase  price  if 
you  have  an  ideal  knife  in  mind  and 
only  need  to  convey  the  idea  to  the 
knife  maker  of  your  choice. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  is  that  a 
good  many  of  the  photographs  are  not 
up  to  the_standard  that  one  should 
expect  in  books,  paperbound  or  not. 
Journalistic  and  English  errors  are  en- 
tirely too  frequent.  Another  weakness 
is  the  lack  of  a  definition  or  illustration 
of  the  terms  used  in  describing  knives. 

The  book  does,  however,  have  its 
strong  points.  The  chapter  showing 
how  simple  it  can  be  to  put  some  kind 
of  a  handle  on  a  knife  ought  to  con- 
vince any  tinkerer  that  he  can  do  just 
as  well  or  even  better.  Also  useful  is 
a  directory  of  custom  knifemakers, 
manufacturers,  and  importers  (al- 
though a  major  supplier  of  materials. 
Bob  Schrimsher,  who  is  featured  in  a 
chapter  of  the  book,  is  inexplicably 
left  out  of  the  list). 

One  good  chapter  shows  the  per- 
sonal favorite  of  various  custom 
makers.  A  chapter  devoted  to  buffing 
is  very  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  try 
their  hand  at  building  a  knife.  An  ex- 
planation of  Rockwell  ratings  as  an 
indicator  of  hardness  is  valuable  to 
anyone  considering  making  a  blade 
or  having  one  made  to  his  specifica- 
tions. 

Overall,  The  dun  Digest  Book  of 
Knives  is  a  useful  collection  of  infor- 
mation  worth  the  price  to  those  of  us 
interested  in  the  subject,  but  it's  nut 
very  impressive  as  a  book. 

— BW 
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Letters 

to  tlje  Editor 


NEEDS  TIMETABLES 

All  last  year  (72)  a  local  writer 
of  a  weekly  Outdoor's  column  listed 
the  following  week's  Solunar  Tables. 
This  year  (73)  they  have  not  been 
published  at  all  to  my  knowledge,  if 
so,  very  rarely. 

During  1972  I  relied  on  them  quite 
a  bit  and  found  them  to  be  more 
accurate  than  any  other  source  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  feeding  and  othei 
habits  of  game  and  fish. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain 
these  time  tables  and/or  could  they 
be  published  monthly  by  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine?  Would  appreciate 
any  info  you  can  give  me.  Enclosed 
is  my  renewal  for  your  very  good 
magazine. 

Thank  you. 

— George  E.  Mellinger 
Macon 

The  Solunar  Tables  to  which  you 
referred  are  published  monthly  in 
Field  and  Stream  magazine.  We  can- 
not run  them  in  Outdoors  in  Georgia 
as  they  are  covered  by  copyright  laws. 
Therefore,  we  would  suggest  that  you 
subscribe  to  Field  and  Stream  or  buy 
a  copy  at  the  newsstand  or  check 
your  local  library. 

WANTS  MORE  WMA'S 

Am  sending  check  for  my  renewal 
oi  2  years  to  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 
You  have  a  very  fine  magazine  and 
I  read  every  article  in  each  issue.  I 
think  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  is 
doing  a  fine  job  and  we  have  fine 
fishing  and  hunting  here  in  Georgia. 
Would  like  to  see  some  managed 
hunting  lands  for  dove  and  deer 
nearer  our  section  of  the  state.  Also 
we  need  more  of  the  deer  season  for 
still  hunting  with  less  dog  hunting 
allowed. 

— L.  N.  Tebeau 
Springfield 

Five  new  management  areas  were 
obtained  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  will  add  additional  areas  this 
year. 


MAGAZINE  LATE 

Why  is  the  magazine  a  month  be- 
hind? 

We  both  hunt  and  enjoy  the  maga- 
zine very  much. 

— Mrs.   Connell 
McDonough 

Surprise!  It's  still  February  and 
you  have  received  your  February  is- 
sue. There  are  many,  many  things 
that  can  and  all  too  often  do  make 
this  magazine  run  late.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  move  the  publica- 
tions schedule  forward  so  that  sub- 
scribers will  receive  the  April  issue 
and  those  thereafter  during  the  first 
week  of  the  month. 


LIKES  WILDLIFE  ART 

■  Just  a  note  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoy  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  1  have 
been  reading  this  magazine  for  four 
years  and  have  noted  a  tremendous 
improvement  in  the  last  year. 

The  section  called  Wildlife  Profiles 
is  simply  excellent.  When  you  have 
young  sons  that  are  just  beginning  to 
hunt,  the  drawings  are  very  much 
help.  Please  make  more  prints  avail- 
able. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  if 
pheasant  could  survive  in  our  native 
state.  Any  information  regarding 
pheasant  and  the  possibility  of  having 
pheasant  in  Georgia  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  excellent 
publication. 

—Dr.  Charles  W.  Norwood,  Jr. 
Augusta 

It  was  felt  that  the  wildlife  profiles 
and  accompanying  artwork  would  be 
well  received  by  readers.  Thank  you 
for  your  comments. 

Virtually  every  southeastern  state, 
including  Georgia,  has  at  one  time  or 
another  attempted  to  introduce  pheas- 
ant. To  date  these  attempts  have 
been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  The 
principal  problem  seems  to  be  that 
the  ringnecked  pheasant  (and  all 
other  subspecies  tried)  fail  to  repro- 
duce when  stocked  into  the  wild  any- 
where in  the  south.  Why?  No  one 
really  knows. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  is  not  very  active 
in   the   exotic   game   field   (game   not 


native  to  the  area).  Management  ef- 
forts are  being  directed  toward  im- 
proving conditions  for  our  native 
species.  Exotic  game  species  are  felt 
to  be  desirable  only  when  they  fill 
an  ecological  vacancy  and  do  not 
compete  with  native  wildlife.  This 
the  pheasant  did  in  the  mid-west  (by 
replacing  the  declining  populations 
of  sage  grouse  and  prarie  chicken) 
and  the  chukar  did  in  the  arid  west- 
ern deserts. 


Outdoor 
World 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has 
been  a  significant  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  re- 
quested by  developing  countries  for 
assignment  to  projects  dealing  with 
environmental  problems.  A  large 
share  of  this  increase  has  occurred  in 
the  fields  on  natural  resource  conser- 
vation and  ecological  research. 

To  date  there  are  several  hundred 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  assigned  to 
environmental  projects  in  over  forty 
countries,  and  many  of  those  hold 
Masters  or  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  skills 
represented  by  these  Volunteers  in- 
clude biology,  botany,  ecology,  con- 
servation education,  sanitary  engi- 
neering, soil  science,  geology,  hydrol- 
ogy, range  management,  silviculture, 
entomology,  limnology,  marine  biol- 
ogy, as  well  as  other  related  disci- 
plines. In  these  individual  assign- 
ments, Volunteers  are  working  direct- 
ly with  a  host  government  program  or 
are  attached  to  a  scientific  or  con- 
servation organization  assisting  the 
host  country.  Most  of  the  assignments 
provide  opportunities  for  field  work 
while  others  are  mainly  teaching  or 
administrative  positions. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Mr.  Robert  K.  Poole  and  Dr.  James 
A.  Sherburne  of  the  Office  of  Ecol- 
ogy at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560,  coordina- 
tors of  the  Smithsonian  Institution- 
Peace  Corps  Environmental  Program. 
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BACK  ISSUES  AVAILABLE 

Previous  issues  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  are  currently  available  at 
$1.00  per  issue.  Copies  of  individual 
articles  are  available  at  50(2  per  copy. 


GEORGIA  WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION  SEEKS  MEMBERS 

The  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation 
has  begun  a  drive  to  enlist  hunters, 
fishermen,  outdoor  recreationists  and 
conservationists  as  members  of  the 
state's  oldest  and  largest  citizen  wild- 
life conservation  group. 

"We're  going  after  the  individual 
member,"  said  Charles  Ingram  of 
Decatur,  president  of  the  state  affiliate 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
which  is  the  world's  largest  private  citi- 
zen's conservation  organization  with 
3'/2  million  members. 

"We're  looking  for  the  man,  woman 
or  child  who  loves  the  outdoors  and 
wants  to  keep  it  clean  and  green,"  In- 
gram said.  Organized  in  1955,  GWF 
presently  includes  members  of  ap- 
proximately 40  Georgia  hunting,  fish- 
ing, boating  and  conservation  groups. 

The  Federation  was  instrumental  in 
blocking  destructive  channelization  of 
the  Alcovy  River  above  Lake  Jackson 
and  in  stopping  proposed  phosphate 
mining  off  the  Georgia  Coast. 

Currently,  the  Georgia  Federation 
is  fighting  against  construction  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  through  north 
Georgia's  trout  streams  and  hunting 
areas,  and  supporting  creation  of  a 
Chattahoochee  National  Recreation 
Area. 

Individual  membership  dues  are 
$5.00  per  year,  Ingram  said,  which 
includes  12  issues  of  the  Federation's 
monthly  newspaper  for  members, 
Georgia  Out-oj-Doors,  featuring  arti- 
cles on  hunting,  fishing,  boating  and 
conservation.  Ingram  said  that  anyone 
wishing  to  join  the  Federation  may  do 
so  by  sending  his  name,  mailing  ad- 
dress, and  membership  fee  to  the 
Georgia  Wildlife  Federation,  3011 
Rainbow  Drive,  Room  120,  Decatur, 
Georgia  30034.  Application  forms  are 
also  available  in  many  local  sporting 
goods  stores  or  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  (404)  243-1401. 


Clubs  or  other  organizations  with 
10  or  more  members  who  wish  to  join 
the  Federation  at  reduced  group  rates 
may  also  obtain  information  from  the 
same  address. 

— Jim  Morrison. 
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Fox  —  There  shall  be  no  closed  sea- 
son on  the  taking  of  fox. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  take  or  attempt  to  take  any  fox, 
within  the  State,  by  use  or  aid  of  re- 
corded calls  or  sounds  or  recorded  or 
electronically  amplified  imitations  of 
calls  or  sounds. 

Grouse  —  October  13,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974.  Bag  limit  three 
(3)  daily;  possession  limit  six  (6). 


Wild  hogs — Hogs  are  considered  non- 
game  animals  in  Georgia.  They  are 
legally  the  property  of  the  land  owner, 
and  cannot  be  hunted  without  his 
permission,  except  on  public  lands. 
Firearms  are  limited  to  shotguns  with 
Number  4  shot  or  smaller,  .22  rimfire 
rifles,  centerfire  rifles  with  bore  diam- 
eter .257  or  smaller,  the  .30  cal.  Army 
Carbine,  the  .32/20,  all  caliber  pis- 
tols, muzzle  loading  firearms  and  bows 
and  arrows. 

Opossum — October  13,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974  in  Carroll,  Ful- 
ton, DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jack- 
son, Madison,  Elbert  and  all  counties 
north  of  those  listed.  No  bag  limit. 
Night  hunting  allowed.  All  counties 
south  of  the  above  named  counties 
are  open  year  round  for  the  taking 
of  possum.  No  bag  limit.  Night  hunt- 
ing allowed. 

Raccoon — October  13,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974  in  Carroll,  Fulton, 
DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jackson, 
Madison,  Elbert  and  all  counties  north 
of  those  listed.  Bag  limit  one  (1)  per 
night  per  person.  Night  hunting  al- 
lowed. All  counties  south  of  the  above 
named  counties  are  open  year  round 
for  the  taking  of  raccoon.  No  bag 
limit.  Night  hunting  allowed. 
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EDITORIAL 


Now  is  the  Time 


"Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to 
the  aid  .  .  ."  to  the  aid  of  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  Specifically,  now  is  the  time  for  all  of  us 
to  help  save  the  Chattahoochee  from  Buford 
Dam  to  Peachtree  Creek  for  all  Georgians  to 
enjoy,  now  and  in  the  future.  Without  a  last 
major  effort,  much  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  toward  saving  and  protecting  the  river 
may  be  negated. 

In  July  of  1972,  the  Atlanta  Regional  Com- 
mission proposed  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River  corridor  ( 2,000  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  river)  for  the  48-mile  stretch  from 
Buford  Dam  to  Peachtree  Creek.  The  plan  was 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  ability  of  the  river 
environment  to  accommodate  varied  types  of 
development  and  land  uses  including  private 
ownership  and  development  and  public  park- 
land and  open  space.  Some  6,000  acres  of  land 
were  marked  for  public  purchase.  Sites  embody- 
ing the  essence  of  high  environmental  quality, 
scenic  beauty;  the  historical,  archaeological,  ge- 
ological, and  botanical  significance;  and  the 
recreational  and  educational  value  of  the  river 
were  identified  and  slated  for  protection. 

Much  work  has  been  done.  The  Georgia 
Heritage  Trust  Program  has  listed  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  as  its  first  priority  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  several  important  sites  have  been 
purchased.  The  state  presently  owns  5 1 5  acres 
along  the  river.  This  was  made  possible  through 


donation  of  140  acres  by  the  Georgia  Power 
Company,  gift  sales  by  landowners,  and  funds 
from  the  following  sources:  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation— $1,898,250.00;  City  of  Atlanta— 
$90,000.00;  Cobb  County— $41,750.00;  Gov- 
ernor's Emergency  Fund — $67,612.46;  and 
Heritage  Trust— $2,343,000.00;  for  a  total  of 
$4,440,612.46. 

Support  has  come  from  all  areas,  but  addi- 
tional assistance  is  needed  immediately.  Key 
areas  in  the  river  corridor  must  be  acquired 
within  the  next  six  to  eighteen  months  or  owners, 
who  have  commendably  held  valuable  property 
for  years,  will  have  to  commence  development 
to  seek  returns  on  large  investments.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  will  not  permit  the  state  to  act 
quickly  enough  in  the  purchase  of  these  areas, 
and  local  governments  are  in  a  similar  situation. 
Without  prompt  help  from  private  citizens,  these 
key  areas,  so  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
river's  integrity,  will  be  lost  forever. 

A  group  of  concerned  people,  recognizing 
the  need  for  the  solicitation  of  private  funds, 
have  formed  the  Legacy  Foundation,  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  implementing  of  the  Atlanta  Re- 
gional Commission  proposal  for  the  Chattahoo- 
chee. Having  a  non-profit  tax  exempt  status, 
your  donation  to  the  Legacy  Foundation  is,  of 
course,  tax  deductible.  This  is  your  chance,  per- 
haps your  last  chance,  to  buy  a  part  of  the 
Chattahoochee. 
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Build  Your  Own 
Custom  Knife 


By  Bob  Wilson 


The  custom  knife  is  hardly  some- 
thing new,  but  today's  popularity  of 
the  custom  knife,  in  the  face  of  the 
ready  availability  of  purportedly  ade- 
quate mass-produced  knives,  makes 
it  worth  another  look.  Custom  knives, 
those  designed  for  a  specific  purpose 
and  individually  crafted,  arc  as  old 
as  the  first  knife.  Until  the  industrial 
revolution,  all  knives  were  handmade 
and  were  designed  by  either  the  maker 
or  customer  to  fit  a  specific  need  or 
his  conception  of  a  general-purpose 
knife.  Armorers,  blacksmiths  and 
r  metal  craftsmen  caried  the  trade 
living  knives  by  hand  into  the 
present  century. 

i  may  .  sk  why,  in  this  day  of 


mechanization  and  mass  production, 
anyone  would  want  or  need  a  custom 
knife.  As  an  indication  that  at  least 
some  of  us  feel  such  a  need,  one  might 
note  that  over  a  hundred  craftsmen 
throughout  the  country  are  currently 
engaged  in  the  business  of  making 
custom  knives  as  their  profession. 
The  reason,  although  perhaps  over- 
simplified, is  that  the  custom  knife 
can  be  of  better  quality  and  more 
suited  to  a  specific  use  than  the  mass- 
produced  knife. 

How  can  custom  knives  be  better? 
Don't  all  the  big  knife  companies 
claim  to  use  the  "finest  steel  and  high- 
est quality  materials,"  and  "exacting 
craftsmanship  in  making  the  best  pos- 


sible product"?  And  what  about  cost? 
You've  heard  that  those  custom  jobs 
cost  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
highly  regarded  name  brands,  right? 
Custom  knives  can  be  superior  to 
mass-produced  models  in  many  ways. 
Perhaps  most  important,  it  is  de- 
signed and  built  to  the  owner's  speci- 
fications. Secondly,  materials  can  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  knives  on 
a  knife-by-knife  basis  that  are  simply 
not  suited  to  mass  production  tech- 
niques. Not  to  be  ignored  is  the  satis- 
faction gained  from  owning  a  knife 
that  is  unique,  or  at  the  very  least  not 
likely  to  be  similar  to  any  other  in 
camp.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  beast, 
custom   knives  cost   more  than  pro- 
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duction  line  products;  but  there  is  a 
simple  way  to  cut  way  down  on  the 
cost  of  a  custom  knife  without  giving 
up  any  of  the  benefits. 

Fully  half  of  the  merit  of  a  custom 
knife  is  found  in  the  blade,  its  quality 
and  its  design.  There  is  little  the  ama- 
te  lr  can  do  but  purchase  a  blade. 
Forging  or  grinding  a  blade  requires 
experience  and  machinery  not  usually 
possessed  by  the  beginner.  You  can, 
however,  select  a  standard,  inexpen- 
sive blade  that  is  well  suited  to  your 
needs.  Or,  you  can  order  a  custom 
blade,  made  to  your  specifications,  by 
a  professional  maker. 

Ok,  you  say.  Where  do  the  benefits 
of  a  "custom"  knife  come  from  if  I 
order  an  inexpensive  factory-made 
blade,  and  where  does  the  savings 
come  from  if  I  order  a  handmade 
blade? 

It's  all  in  the  handle,  friends — or 
the  handle  and  guard  to  be  more  pre- 
cise. A  factory-made  blade,  of  per- 
haps mediocre  steel,  becomes  a  cus- 
tom knife  (if  the  blade  design  is  well 
suited  to  the  job  at  hand)  when 
coupled  with  a  handle  that  fits  your 
hand  like  a  glove  and  that  you  can 
grip  like  a  vice.  Roughly  50%  of  the 
cost  of  a  handmade  custom  knife  can 
be  saved  if  you  put  the  handle  on 
yourself.  The  task  is  not  difficult,  and 
the  results  can  be  gratifying. 

A  handle  and  guard  can  be  fitted 
to  a  blade  using  only  hand  tools  and 
a  little  care.  Some  power  tools  may 
be  helpful,  but  really  serve  only  to 
speed  up  the  process,  and  some  por- 
tions of  the  job  can  best  be  done 
using  hand  tools  and  patience.  The 
following  photographs  will  show  you 
how. 

Additional  information  on  custom 
knives  and  knifemaking  can  be  found 
in  the  books  reviewed  in  last  month's 
Outdoors  in  Georgia.  The  tools  re- 
quired generally  are  available  at  any 
good  hardware  store.  Blades  and  spe- 
cialized supplies  are  available  from: 

Indian  Ridge  Traders 
P.  O.  Box  X-50 
Ferndale,  Michigan  48220 

Bob  Schrimsher 
P.O.Box  11448 
Dallas,  Texas  75223 
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The  various  parts  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  custom  photo  by  Bob  Busby 

knife  are  shown  above.  The  blade  is  purchased  ready-made,  as 

grinding  or  forging  a  blade  requires  equipment  and  skills  not 

usually  found  in  the  home  workshop.  Wood  or  stag  are 

traditional  handle  materials,  with  man-made  Micarta  gaining 

favor  among  knifemakers.  A  piece  of  brass  or  nickel  silver  are 

the  traditional  materials  for  a  guard  and  butt  cap  if  they  are  to 

be  used. 

The  first  step  in  assembling  the  knife  is  to  fit  the  guard  (some 

knives  are  assembled  without  guards,  however).  After  determining 

the  size  opening  required  for  the  tang,  and  marking  the  guard 

material,  holes  are  drilled  within  the  marks.  Ph°'°  by  Bob  Wilson 


A  small  file  is  used  to  square  up  the  opening 
in  the  guard  made  by  the  drill:  A  fit  tighter 
than  that  shown  might  he  desirable,  but 
such  a  gap  will  be  filled  with  solder  and  will 
not  appear  as  a  fault  in  the  final  product. 


On  a  knife  to  be  used  in  the  field,  a  slot 

should  be  made  in  the  handle  in  order  to 

prevent  the  handle  from  twisting.  A  series 

of  holes  is  drilled  to  create  an  oblong 

opening  just  larger  than  the  tang  of  the 

knife.  For  a  knife  meant  for  display,  a 

single  large  hole  may  be  bored. 


Photo  by  Bob  Wilson 


Photo  by  Bob  Wilson 


With  the  guard  properlv  fitted  (it  could  even  be  attached  at  this 
point),  the  handle  material  must  be  prepared.  The  handle 
material  shown  here  is  a  "crown"  stick  of  stag. 


Photo  by  Bob  Busby 
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Attaching  the  guard  to  the  blade  is  a  simple 
matter  of  soldering.  In  the  spot  that  we 
want  the  solder  to  adhere,  a  flux  is  applied. 


Heat  is  applied  only  to  the  area  of  the  joint, 

and  used  only  in  the  amount  necessary. 

Since  solder  will  flow  toward  the  hottest 

part  of  the  joint,  heat  should  ideally  he 

applied  from  the  hack  of  the  guard.  If  the 

guard  and  handle  are  properly  fitted,  the 

major  function  of  the  solder  is  to  make  a 

neat  joint  and  seal  out  moisture. 


Excess  solder  must  be  removed  by  careful  file  work.  A  small  file 
with  one  side  ground  smooth  (such  as  a  points  file  used  in 
automotive  work)  will  protect  the  blade  from  accidental 
scratching. 


Photos  by  Bob  Wilson 


With  the  guard  soldered  in  place,  the 

handle  is  attached  with  epoxy,  and 

sometimes  with  rivets  or  pins. 


A  trick  used  by  professional  custom 
knifemakers  to  get  a  tight  fit  with  the  style 
of  handle  illustrated  is  to  drill  a  series  of 
holes  in  the  handle  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  blade,  and  grind  the  end  of  the  tang 
to  a  point. 


Photo  by  Bob  Busby 
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By  heating  the  point  and  pressing  the 

handle  material  down  upon  it  a  recess  is 

burned  in  the  handle  exactly  the  size  of  the 

tang.  Epoxy  is  used  to  seat  the  handle  after 

the  guard  has  been  attached'.  Note  that  the 

best  lime  to  achieve  this  exact  fit  is  before 

the  guard  is  soldered  on  (otherwise,  heat 

must  be  used  with  great  care). 


Finger  grooves  are  made  with  a  large  round 
file.  Excess  material  is  removed  from  the 
guard  and  handle  with  a  belt  grinder  or 
coarse  file.  A  fine  file  is  used  to  eliminate 
marks  left  by  the  coarse  file. 
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Finishing  touches  are  added  just  prior  to  final  huffing  and 
polishing.  The  owner's  initial  can  he  engraved  on  a  hutt  cap  if 
one  is  used,  or  on  a  "crown"  stag  grip  as  illustrated. 


Photos  by  Bob  Busby 

It  is  correct  to  put  your  name  on  a  hlade  only  if  you  have 

made  it.  A  maker's  mark  and  date  or  number  is  easily  stamped 

in  a  brass  guard  using  small  letters. 


Three  representative  samples  of  "do-it-yourself"  custom  knives 
are  shown  below.  The  top  knife  was  assembled  using  a  Sheffield 
blade  imported  by  Bob  Schrimsher,  brass  guard  and  stag  handle. 
(Cost  to  make:  $5.50)  The  skinner  in  the  center  of  the  photo  is  a 
Sheffield  blade  imported  by  Indian  Ridge  Traders,  fitted  with 
slab  handles  of  wood  held  by  pins  (and  epoxy);  the  knife  has  a 
lanyard  hole,  but  no  guard.  (Cost  to  make:  $5.00)  The  bottom 
knife  is  a  true  handmade  custom  knife.  The  blade  was  made  by 


Jim  Small  of  Madison,  Georgia,  and  the  knife  assembled  by  the 
author.  The  knife  has  a  brass  guard;  brass  rivets  (and  epoxy)  hold 
slab  handles  of  rosewood.  Equipped  with  a  lanyard  hole,  and 
fitted  with  a  sturdy  sheath,  this  knife  is  equal  in  every  respect 
except  cost  to  a  $65.00  custom  knife.  (Cost  to  make:  $27.50) 
(Cost  figures  represent  actual  cost  of  basic  materials  only,  and 
do  not  include  necessary  tools,  epoxy,  solder,  etc.) 

Photo  by  Jim  Couch 
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Wildlife 
Profiles: 


By  Aaron  Pass 

Art  by  Liz  Carmicbael  Jones 
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The  wild  turkey  (Meleagris  gallo- 

pavo)  is  a  singular  and  impressive 
creature.  He  is  large  of  size,  unique 
of  appearance  and  perhaps  the  wildest 
of  all  forms  of  wildlife.  To  those  that 
know  him  well,  the  wild  turkey  is  the 
embodiment  of  wild  things  and  wild 
places. 

Standing  around  three  feet  tall,  with 
a  wing  spread  approaching  five  feet, 
a  male  turkey  (gobbler)  may  weigh 
as  much  as  twenty-five  pounds.  The 
hens  are  smaller  by  about  a  third.  In 
basic  coloration,  the  turkey  may  be 
called  bronze  for  lack  of  a  better  de- 
scription. Actually  the  feathers  are 
iridescent  and,  depending  on  the  light, 
appear  to  be  shiny  green,  black, 
brown  or  almost  red.  The  gobbler's 
featherless  head  may  change  in  color 
from  bright  red  to  whitish  blue  de- 
pending on  his  emotional  state.  An 
elongate  appendage  called  the  car- 
uncle dangles  from  between  the  gob- 
bler's eyes.  The  so-called  "beard"  of 
the  gobbler  consists  of  rudimentary 
feathers  called  mesoplumes  and  dan- 
gles from  the  middle  of  the  gobbler's 
breast.  The  beard  is  predominantly  a 


male  characteristic  although  an  oc- 
casional errant  hen  may  display  a 
small  one. 

The  wild  turkey  is  distinguishable 
from  domestic  turkeys  by  subtle  dif- 
ferences in  build  and  coloration.  The 
wild  bird  is  sleek,  long  and  racy  look- 
ing and  the  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  are 
buff  to  chocolate  brown.  Domestic 
bronze  turkeys  are  stockier  and  have 
white  tail  tips. 

Turkeys  breed  in  the  early  spring 
with  much  fanfare  on  the  part  of  the 
gobbler.  The  males  earn  their  name  by 
their  gobbling  activity,  which  they 
sound  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
hens.  When  the  hen  appears,  the  gob- 
bler goes  into  his  strut.  The  long  tail 
is  spread  into  a  fan,  and  the  body 
feathers  are  fluffed  out.  With  a  hollow 
boom,  known  as  a  pulmonic  puff,  the 
gobbler  takes  slow,  measured  steps 
before  the  hen  with  his  wing  tips 
dragging  the  ground. 

After  mating,  the  hen  lays  a  clutch 
of  ten  to  twelve  eggs  which  are  incu- 
bated by  the  hen  for  24  to  28  days. 
The  young  turkeys,  called  poults,  are 
precocial  and  are  able  to  follow  the 
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hen  within  a  few  hours  of  hatching.  At 
this  time  in  their  life,  the  poults  need 
a  good  supply  of  protein-rich  insects 
for  proper  growth.  These  are  found  in 
scattered  clearings,  which  are  an  im- 
portant component  of  turkey  habitat. 

The  wild  turkey  is  a  forest  dweller 
requiring  extensive  stands  of  mature 
hardwood  timber  with  adequate  water 
and  the  scattered  openings  mentioned 
above.  Food  for  mature  turkeys  in- 
cludes much  vegetable  matter.  Tender 
green  grass  and  shoots  in  the  spring, 
berries  and  fruits  through  the  summer 
and  seeds  and  nuts  through  the  fall 
and  winter.  Another  necessity  of 
prime  turkey  habitat  is  a  low  level 
of  human  activity.  Turkeys  are  very 
sensitive  to  stress  caused  by  disturb- 
ance and  are  adversely  affected  by  the 
mere  presence  of  humans. 

Turkeys  were  very  plentiful  in  pre- 
historic America.  They  were  a  prime 
meat  staple  for  both  aboriginal  Amer- 
icans and  the  first  white  settlers.  Un- 
controlled market  hunting  and  the 
iring  of  farmland  had  its  effect  on 
;t  bird.  Eventually  the  wilder- 
irth  America  was  conquered 
it.  the  wild  turkey. 


During  our  early  history  the  wild 
turkey  disappeared  from  70%  of  its 
original  range.  Today  this  stately  bird 
is  making  a  strong  comeback  due  to 
habitat  changes  favorable  to  forest 
dwelling  species.  The  decline  of 
"small-farm,,  agriculture  and  a  rural- 
to-urban  population  shift  by  the  hu- 
man population  has  allowed  much 
cropland  to  revert  to  a  maturing  forest 
succession.  This  is  now  becoming 
good  turkey  habitat.  Modern  wildlife 
management  has  advanced  in  methods 
of  turkey  management  and  this  is  ac- 
celerating the  birds'  resurgence. 

Turkeys,  for  all  their  large  size,  are 
rather  sensitive  creatures.  The  young 
poults  may  be  lost  to  cold  spring  rains 
and  predation.  More  advanced  poults 
and  mature  birds  are  relatively  secure 
from  normal  inclement  weather  and 
predators,  but  are  very  susceptible  to 
common  poultry  diseases  where  do- 
mestic fowl  use  the  same  areas.  These 
forces  can  significantly  affect  turkey 
populations  in  localized  situations. 

On  a  wider  scale,  habitat  loss  and 
illegal  hunting  seem  to  be  prime  limit- 
ing factors  on  Georgia's  turkey  popu- 
lation. The  best  turkey  habitat  in  the 


state  is  found  along  our  major  rivers 
in  hardwood  river  bottom  swamps. 
Human  habitat  alterations  in  the  form 
of  large  reservoirs  and  channelization 
strike  directly  at  these  areas.  The 
presently  popular  practice  of  clear- 
cutting  large  tracts  of  land  and  re- 
planting to  fast-growing  pines  is  an- 
other significant  threat  to  turkey  habi- 
tat needs. 

Direct  human  competition  is  a 
growing  problem.  As  suburbs  spread 
around  our  towns  and  as  heavy  rec- 
reational use  invades  the  more  remote 
areas,  turkeys  are  adversely  affected. 
At  present,,  illegal  hunting  and  poach- 
ing is  a  serious  problem.  The  turkey 
is  a  highly  coveted  trophy  and  many 
individuals  feel  compelled  to  try  to 
kill  every  turkey  they  see,  regardless 
of  sex  or  time  of  year. 

Only  an  awakened  public  con- 
science and  a  real  desire  to  have  a 
healthy  wild  turkey  population  in  the 
state  will  offset  these  problems.  To- 
day the  wild  turkey  is  making  a 
startling  comeback  from  near-oblivion 
in  all  the  states  where  it  was  originally 
native.  Only  time  will  tell  if  Georgia 
will  remain  among  them. 
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By  Joan  Riordan 


Photo  by  Bob  Wilson 


Cloudland  Canyqiv^State  Park,  in 
the  northwest  corner'*6f  Georgia,  is  a 
breathtakingly  beautiful  place  to  visit. 
While  a  visitor  will  certainly  enjoy  the 
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Photo  by  James  Riordan 


many  facilities  for  recreation  such  as 
full  housekeeping  vacation  cottages, 
campgrounds  with  water  and  electrici- 
ty, picnic  shelters  and  a  visitor's  con- 
cession area,  it  is  the  truly  spectacular 
scenery  which  captures  the  imagina- 
tion. 

The  park,  which  is  20  miles  north- 
west of  LaFayette,  off  Ga.  143  in  the 
wilds  of  Dade  County,  covers  some 
1,699  acres  of  land. 

The  canyon,  for  which  the  park  is 
named,  is  a  tremendous  gorge  on  the 
western  escarpement  of  Lookout 
Mountain  where,  over  eons  of  time, 
hundreds  of  feet  of  sandstone  have 
been  worn  away  by  water.  This  chasm 
has  been  carved  out  of  a  huge  flat- 
topped  mountain  which  extends  from 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  through 
northwest  Georgia,  into  Alabama. 

Standing  on  Lookout  Point  in  the 
park,  the  visitor  is  treated  to  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  gorge.  The  canyon, 
ing  some  1,000  feet  into  a  lux- 
urious green  valley,  leaves  the  visitor 
wonder-struck  at  the  majestic  beauty 


and  awesome  power  of  nature.  The 
sparkling  waterfalls  which  shimmer 
down  the  sheer  walls  of  the  canyon 
into  this  natural  amphitheatre  afford 
the  visitor  an  enthralling  visual-audi- 
tory experience. 

Everyone,  the  worldly-wise  and  the 
child  alike  will  find  this  sight  enchant- 
ing. While  great  poets  and  writers 
have  always  been  caught  up  in  the 
magnificence  and  grandeur  of  earthly 
creation,  little  children  also  have  their 
vision.  One  recent  ten-year-old  visi- 
tor, upon  seeing  Cloudland,  wrote  this 
poem: 

"Lovely  canyon  stretching  beneath 
the  sky, 

"You're  so  beautiful,  and  I  know 
why. 

"Nature  formed  this  canyon,  with 
no  man  as  her  companion." 

Indeed,  long  before  man  did  walk 
upon  the  earth,  millions  of  years  ago, 
this  northwest  part  of  Georgia  was 
bordered  by  an  ancient  ocean  which 
extended  all  the  way  into  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.    This    area    was    then    a 


tropic  marshland  where  colossal-sized 
ferns,  rushes  and  mosses  grew  in  pro- 
fusion. The  sandstone  cliffs,  shale  and 
coal  found  in  the  area  today  give 
ready  testimony  to  the  events  of  the 
remote  past.  As  the  visitor.gazes  from 
Lookout  Point  towards  Tennessee  he 
sees,  as  in  a  hall  of  mirrors,  one 
mountain  range  repeated  after  another 
into  the  distance,  all  once  the  bottom 
of  a  restless,  churning  primeval  ocean. 

In  recent  history,  the  Cloudland 
Canyon  area  was  the  home  of  the 
proud  Cherokee  Nation.  Legend  has 
it  that  a  fantastically  rich  lead  mine, 
once  worked  by  the  Cherokee,  lies 
hidden  somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 
When  the  Indians  were  driven  from 
the  area  in  the  mid-1800's,  it  is  said 
that  they  destroyed  all  signs  of  the 
mine  and  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found 
to  this  day. 

Cloudland  Canyon  State  Park,  es- 
tablished in  1942,  is  administered  by 
the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Parks  and  Historic  Sites 
Division.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that 
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this  beautiful  area  has  become  known 
to  the  general  public.  Curiously,  up 
until  1939,  when  Georgia  built  a  high- 
way into  the  area,  it  was  accessible 
only  through  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 
Today,  it  is  estimated  that  the  park 
is  visited  by  75,000  people  annually. 

Types  of  activities  at  the  park  in- 
clude hiking  on  rugged  nature  trails, 
summer  naturalist  interpretation  pro- 
grams and  picnicking  in  well- 
equipped  open  areas  and  shelters. 
There  are  no  facilities  within  the  park 
for  fishing  and  boating. 

The  family  camping  area  has  some 
50  sites  —  36  with  electricity  and 
water.  Outdoor  grills,  picnic  tables 
and  benches  are  near  each  site  as  well 
as  two  up-to-date  comfort  stations, 
with  flush  lavatories,  hot  showers  and 
automatic  laundry  rooms. 

The  cottages  are  nicely  decorated 
and  feature  large  stone  fireplaces  and 
central  heating.  One  especially  nice 
feature  of  the  cottages  is  the  overlook 
porches  which  run  the  length  of  each 
of  them.  From  each  room  in  the  vaca- 
tion cottage,  a  door  opens  onto  the 
porch,  giving  the  visitor  a  sense  of 
being  close  to  nature  at  all  times.  The 
cottages  are  available  with  either  two 
or  three  bedrooms  and  all  are  fully 
equipped  for  housekeeping,  including 
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electric  stove  and  refrigerator,  and  all 
of  the  basic  cooking  and  serving  equip- 
ment. All  necessary  linens  are  also 
provided. 

Visiting  Cloudland  Canyon  State 
Park  at  any  time  of  year  will  prove 
a  delightful  experience.  The  soothing 
sound  of  rushing  water  streaming 
down  the  waterfalls  can  be  heard 
throughout  the  park.  The  visitor  is 
surrounded  by  trees  of  fragrant  pine 
and  cedar,  pretty  dogwoods  and 
smooth,  gray  beech. 

Spring  is  a  joyous  burst  of  wild 
azalea  and  mountain  laurel  on  the 
hillsides  when  songbirds  again  take 
up  residence  to  warble  their  way 
through  the  lush,  deep  green  summer. 
In  the  fall,  fiery  hues  of  reds,  oranges 
and  golds  intermingle  with  cool  ever- 
green pines  in  a  glorious  display  of 
nature's  genius  for  the  dramatic.  Win- 
ter is   a  quiet   and   thoughtful   time 


with  sunny  days  and  frosty  nights. 
There  are  nearby  attractions  of 
interest  for  visitors  also.  The  Sequo- 
yah Caverns  are  only  19  miles  away, 
the  Civil  War  Chickamauga  National 
Historic  Battlefield  is  9  miles  south 
of  Chattanooga.  The  battlefield  fea- 
tures a  museum  which  is  open  from 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  each  day.  In  the  fall, 
the  Plum  Nelly  Art  Show,  an  annual 
event  in  the  New  Salem  Community 
which  is  right  on  the  mountain,  fea- 
tures original  painting,  wood  sculp- 
tures, pottery,  jewelry  and  woven 
goods  for  sale. 

Cloudland  Canyon  State  Park  has 
a  year-round  resident  superintendent, 
Herman  Channel.  Information  on 
rates  and  reservations  at  Cloudland 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  Mr. 
Channel  at  (404)  657-4050  or  writ- 
ing to  him  at  Cloudland  Canyon  State 
Park,  Rising  Fawn,  Ga.  30738. 
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The  bloodroot  flourishes  in  hardwood  shade, 
appearing  with  delicate  many-petaled  white 
flowers  in  late  March  or  early  April.  For  all  its 
seeming  fragility,  this  is  a  sturdy  wildling  found 
from  Florida  to  Canada. 

The  latin  name,  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  can 
be  translated  literally  to  "bloody  flower  of  Can- 
ada," referring  to  the  red  stem  sap  and  roots.  It 
has  many  common  names  such  as  red  puccoon, 
Indian  puccoon,  red-root,  red  coonroot,  sweet 
slumber,  tetter-wort,  or  she-root.  Bloodroot  was 
a  favored  medicine  plant  of  both  the  Indians  and 
the  early  settlers.  It  is  still  gathered  for  medicine 
in  some  areas  of  the  Appalachians.  The  reddish 
roots  were  used  as  an  emetic,  but  had  to  be  used 
very  sparingly  for  they  contain  an  alkaloid 
poison.  The  juice  from  the  stems  was  squeezed 
on  a  lump  of  sugar  to  make  a  cough  drop.  An 
infusion  of  roots  was  used  to  relieve  painful 
burns. 

Bloodroot  was  the  "war  and  peace"  flower  of 
the  Cherokees.  According  to  legend  it  was 
planted  in  the  forest  by  the  Moon-and-Star 
Maiden  tb  remind  them  to  keep  peace,  for  white 


was  the  peace  color.  However,  if  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  Indians  to  declare  war, 
the  red  juice  could  be  used  for  war  paint.  Juice 
and  roots  also  furnished  a  red  dye. 

The  plant  grows  from  a  stout,  horizontal  root- 
stock.  In  early  spring  it  sends  up  a  slender  glauc- 
ous stem,  with  the  flower  bud  enfolded  in  the 
leaf.  The  starry  white7  yellow-centered  flower 
soon  rises  above  the  leaf.  Occasionally  the 
flowers  are  double.  Flowers  are  cross-pollinated 
by  bees  and  bee-like  flies.  The  flowers  close  every 
evening  and  soon  drop  their  petals.  The  numer- 
ous small  seeds  appear  in  a  slender  capsule  and 
ripen  in  late  May  or  June.  The  bloodroot  be- 
longs to  the  poppy  family. 

Bloodroot  adapts  readily  to  wild  flower  gar- 
dens. Its  requirements  are  partial  shade  of  de- 
ciduous trees  and  humus-rich  loam  or  leaf  mold. 
It  grows  very  readily  from  seed,  and  will  blossom 
the  second  or  third  year.  Where  they  can  be  res- 
cued from  road  building  sites,  or  developments 
(the  only  places  to  ever  dig  wild  flowers)  they 
will  transplant  readily.  Plants  can  be  multiplied 
by  root  cuttings.  The  large  leaves  are  attractive 
after  the  flowers  fade. 

When  April  sun  and  showers  touch  the  hills, 
and  the  wood  thrush  calls,  the  bloodroot  forges 
from  its  bed  of  leafy  mold,  and  blooms  to  grace 
the  earth.  With  a  little  searching,  bloodroot  can 
probably  be  found  in  every  county  in  Georgia. 
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The  black  bear  (Ursus  americanus) 

is  familiar  as  a  character  in  scary  folk 
tales  and  as  an  unswerving  defender 
of  American  forests  from  the  evils  of 
wildlife.  In  reality,  the  black  bear  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country  is  really 
a  mild  fellow,  neither  fearsome  nor 
vicious,  perfectly  content  to  go  his 
own  way  and  enjoy  the  good  life. 

The  natural  range  of  the  black  bear 
covered  most  of  north  America  at  one 
time.  In  more  modern  days  the  ever- 
expanding  areas  of  human  habitation 
and  use  has  usurped  most  of  this  origi- 
nal bear  range.  Now  the  bear  is  found 
in  the  more  remote  mountains  and  in 
river  and  coastal  swamps  where 
human  contactis  infrequent. 

Uniquely  adapted  by  nature  to  live 
almost  anywhere,  the  bear  can  survive 
in  many  inhospitable  places.  The  bear 
is  an  omnivorous  feeder,  which  means 
he  will  take  almost  anything  edible. 


Feeding,  in  season,  on  fresh  fruits  and 
succulent  greens,  the  bear  is  quick  to 
seize  any  opportunity  for  fresh  meat 
when  it  is  available  and  carrion  when 
it  is  not.  Particularly  attracted  to 
sweets,  the  bear  has  a  real  love  for 
honey — as  many  backwoods  beekeep- 
ers have  found  out. 

The  purpose  of  such  profuse  and 
nonselective  eating  is  to  build  up  a 
layer  of  fat  to  nourish  the  bear  during 
his  long  winter's  sleep.  The  ability  of 
semi-hibernation  is  one  of  those  adap- 
tations which  allows  bears  to  live 
quite  near  the  artic  circle,  in  spite  of 
severe  and  food-scarce  winters.  Far- 
ther south,  bears  still  den  up  for  win- 
ter, but  may  venture  out  on  mild  days. 
Breeding  takes  place  in  the  early 
spring.  Females,  or  sows,  become  re- 
ceptive at  between  3Vi-5  years  of  age. 
After  breeding,  the  male,  or  boar,  is 
quits  with  the  whole  affair.  He  goes 
on  his  solitary  way,  leaving  the  sow 
to  bear  and  raise  the  cubs.  Two  to 
three  cubs  are  born  after  a  gestation 
period  of  10-11  months  and  while  the 
sow  is  in  her  winter  den.  The  cubs  are 
hairless  and  blind  and  weigh  only  2-3 
pounds  at  birth,  but  they  grow  rapidly 


and  may  weigh  as  much  as  60  pounds 
by  the  end  of  their  first  summer.  The 
cubs  stay  with  the  sow  through  their 
first  winter  and  during  the  following 
spring  are  sent  off  on  their  own. 

The  black  bear  is  a  relatively  large 
animal.  In  the  southeast  the  average 
weight  of  females  may  go  as  high  as 
200  pounds.  The  larger  males  reach 
350  pounds  or  more,  with  500  pounds 
seeming  to  be  the  upper  limit.  They 
are  very  quick  and  powerful  for  their 
size,  but  for  the  most  part  the  black 
bear  is  a  rather  timid  creature. 

They  are  very  man-shy  and  are  sel- 
dom seen,  even  where  they  are  numer- 
ous. On  the  other  hand,  a  wise  woods- 
man should  respect  the  size,  power, 
and  temperament  of  bears.  They  will 
fight  back  when  hurt  or  cornered,  or 
feel  themselves  to  be.  The  female  will 
fight  savagely  to  defend  her  cubs  and 
can  be  quite  dangerous  under  these 
circumstances. 

Bears  often  cause  property  damage 
around  bee  yards  or  hog  lots.  Anyone 
suffering  such  depredation  or  desiring 
information  on  "bear-proofing"  their 
bee  gums  should  contact  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division. 
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By  Joe  Cullens 


The  temperature  had  dropped  to 
w:ar  freezing  as  a  slight  breeze  dis- 
turbed the  otherwise  still  pasture 
grass.  Suddenly  a  bright,  piercing  light 
struck  across  the  small  field.  Startled, 
the  feeding  doe  froze,  glaring  blindly 
into  the  spotlight.  The  booming  report 
of  a  shotgun  followed  and  two  men 
jogged  across  the  field  to  pick  up  their 
ill-gotten  prey.  Another  unsuspecting 
deer  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  of  night 
creatures  .  .  .  the  willful,  illegal  night 
hunter.  Scenes  similar  to  this  are  re- 
peated throughout  Georgia  each  night 
as  these  illegal  night  hunters  stalk 
relatively  defenseless  animals.  Night 
hunting  of  game  animals  is  illegal  in 
Georgia,  except  for  raccoon  and  opos- 
sum. Foxes  and  bobcats  may  also  be 
hunted  at  night,  but  are  not  con- 
sidered game  animals. 

Deer  are  the  animals  most  sought 
by  the  illegal  night  hunter,  since  they 
graze  in  the  open  at  night  and  can 
often  be  spotted  from  a  road.  A  strong 
light  such  as  the  light  from  a  large 
flashlight,  spotlight  or  vehicle  head- 
lamps will  cause  any  wild  animal  to 
freeze,  at  least  momentarily,  enabling 
an  illegal  night  hunter  to  get  off  an 


easy  shot.  Vehicles  are  often  used 
since  it  is  relatively  easy  to  direct  the 
headlights  into  an  open  field  where 
deer  may  be  grazing. 

In  Georgia,  for  a  person  to  be 
convicted  of  illegal  night  hunting, 
the  evidence  presented  must  prove 
that  he  was  either  caught  in  the  act, 
caught  with  illegally  taken  game,  or 
caught  with  weapons  in  his  vehicle  or 
on  his  person.  The  weapons  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  loaded,  but  the 
word  "loaded"  is  a  key  element  in  the 
processing  of  illegal  night  hunting 
cases.  Chances  for  conviction  on  a 
charge  of  illegal  night  hunting  are  en- 
hanced considerabily  if  a  loaded 
weapon  is  found  in  the  possession  of 
a  person  suspected  of  hunting  illegally 
at  night,  particularly  if  that  weapon 
is  a  large  caliber  rifle  or  a  shotgun 
loaded  with  slugs  or  buckshot. 

There  are  a  number  of  distinctions 
which  must  be  made  by  the  enforce- 
ment officer.  The  officer  must  first  de- 
termine if  enough  evidence  is  avail- 
able to  convince  a  jury  that  the  intent 
of  the  suspect  was  to  hunt  game  ani- 
mals. Secondly,  the  officer  faces  a  de- 
cision of  whether  to  make  a  case  for 
illegal  night  hunting,  or  hunting  from 
a  vehicle,  which  is  a  separate  offense 
when  vehicular  use  is  involved.  From 
this  brief  discussion  it  becomes  quite 
evident  that  making  a  case  for  illegal 
night  hunting  is  anything  but  a  simple 
affair.  The  determining  factor  is  the 


amount  of  evidence,  whether  it  be 
circumstantial  or  actual. 

Until  recently,  illegal  night  hunting 
was  anything  but  easy  to  observe. 
Mostly  a  hit  and  miss  affair,  with  the 
apprehension  of  an  illegal  night  hunter 
basically  a  case  of  the  enforcement 
officer  being  in  the  proverbial  "right 
place  at  the  right  time."  The  Law 
Enforcement  Section  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division  has  begun  to  use  aerial 
surveillance  techniques  in  the  control 
of  illegal  night  hunting  activity.  The 
use  of  aircraft  in  patrol  situations  be- 
gan in  February,  1972.  Since  that  time 
eleven  support  flights  have  been  made 
in  conjunction  with  ground  patrols. 
Two  of  these  flights  resulted  in  the 
apprehension  of  illegal  night  hunters, 
five  arrests  were  made  and  the  equip- 
ment used  by  these  persons  was  seized. 
While  the  results  may  not  seem  signifi- 
cant, the  value  of  these  missions  is 
primarily  psychological. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  type  of  in- 
dividual who  is  normally  involved  in 
illegal  hunting  activity,  the  deterrent 
factor  promulgated  by  the  use  of  air- 
craft surveillance  as  significant  though 
intangible.  The  "word"  spreads  fast 
among  these  individuals,  and  the  re- 
sultant fear  of  apprehension  can  have 
an  effect  on  the  seemingly  carefree 
attitude  displayed  by  these  persons. 

On  a  recent  flight  over  a  five-county 
area  near  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
West  Point  Dam  project,  one  vehicle 
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Pre-flight  checks  arc  extremely  important  and  are  made 
each   time  an   airplane   is  flown.   Here,   Captain   Berry    Vaughn 
checks  the  fuel  tanks  to  see  that  they  have  been 
properly  topped  off. 


Pilots,  Captain  Marion  Harris  and  Corporal  Gene  Beck  make  a 
pre-flight  flyover  of  the  area  to  be  patrolled. 


Photo  by  T.  Craig  Martin 
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was  stopped.  Although  no  arrests  were 
made,  the  persons  involved  received 
at  least  a  warning  that  aircraft  sur- 
veillance has  made  night  hunting  a 
little  less  "safe"  than  it  used  to  be. 

A  typical  operation  includes  several 
ground  units,  dispersed  in  areas  which 
have  been  plagued  with  recent  illegal 
hunting  activity.  The  ground  units  are 
tied  in  by  radio  to  both  the  other 
ground  units  and  the  aircraft.  The 
area  is  generally  pre-flighted,  or  flown 
during  daylight  hours  before  the  night 
mission  is  to  be  flown.  This  helps  the 
pilot  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
area  and  to  pinpoint  the  location  of 
the  ground  units.  Generally,  an  addi- 
tional person  will  occupy  the  aircraft, 
to  aid  the  pilot  in  pinpointing  specific 
locations.  This  person  becomes  the 
contact  for  the  ground  units  and  since 
he  is  familiar  with  the  entire  area  and 
the  locations  of  the  various  units  he  is 
also  the  coordinator  and  dispatcher 
for  the  entire  operation. 

Until  recently  there  were  only  two 
aircraft  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  a  Cessna  205 
and  a  Dart  Commander  100.  Recent- 
ly, the  Department  obtained  a   Bell 
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TH-13  helicopter,  and  in  November, 
1973,  Air  Transportation  reassigned 
a  Skymaster  337  to  the  Department. 
Captain  Barry  Vaughn  was  employed 
as  pilot  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Sec- 
tion, and  the  Department  hired  an  ad- 
ditional pilot.  Captain  Marion  Harris 
when  the  new  aircraft  were  obtained. 
When  the  additional  aircraft  became 
available  the  Department  also  trans- 
ferred one  of  the  airplanes  which  was 
previously  used  on  the  coast  to  the 
Northern  Region,  and  assigned  Cor- 
poral Gene  Beck  as  pilot.  The  Law 
Enforcement  Section's  capabilities 
have  been  substantially  increased  as 
a  result. 

The  primary  use  of  the  aircraft  in 
the  past  has  been  for  coastal  patrol 
support,  and  supervision  of  fishing 
and  shrimping  activities  on  the  Geor- 
gia coast.   Aircraft  are  used  for  an 


average  of  40  hours  per  month  in 
coastal  patrol  activity.  The  heaviest 
use  of  aircraft  surveillance  in  the 
coastal  area  occurs  in  late  summer 
near  the  end  of  August  or  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  This  is  the  time 
the  coastal  sounds  are  opened  to 
shrimping,  and  numerous  violations 
occur  due  to  confusion.  The  aircraft 
have  not  been  used  extensively  in  the 
coastal  area  for  surveillance  of  illegal 
night  hunting  activity,  since  this  is  not 
one  of  the  major  problems  in  the  area. 
Aerial  surveillance  has,  however, 
proved  to  be  an  almost  indispensible 
tool  in  the  control  of  illegal  fishing 
and  shrimping  activities  along  the 
coast. 

The  success  of  aircraft  surveillance 
on  the  coast  led  the  Department  to 
the  use  of  the  airplanes  for  control  of 
illegal  hunting  activity  in  the  northern 


and  central  portions  of  the  state.  At 
present,  it  appears  that  illegal  night 
hunting  activity  has  stabilized,  with 
records  showing  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  arrests  and  seizures  made 
for  hunting  deer  at  night  with  the  aid 
of  lights.  It,  of  course,  is  impossible 
to  determine  if  this  increase  has  been 
due  to  increased  illegal  activity,  better 
trained  personnel,  closer  supervision, 
a  concerned  hunting  public,  or  in- 
creased support  from  the  judicial  sys- 
tem. But  with  the  advent  of  the  "air 
age"  to  law  enforcement  throughout 
the  state,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the 
airplane  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  an  extremely  useful  tool  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  officers  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division. 


Large  circus  can  be  observed  from  an  air- 
craft in  flight,  aiding  the  nunc  or  less 
"blind"  ground  anils.  Vehicular  lights  or 
spotlights  used  by  illegal  night  hunters  can 
be  seen  very  easily  from  the  air. 

Photo  by  Joe  Cullens 
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Modern  Turkey  Hunting  by  James 
F.  Brady.  Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  155 
pages,  $6.95. 

Modern  Turkey  Hunting  is  a  basic, 
"how-to"  primer  written  by  a  turkey 
hunter  for  turkey  hunters.  Author 
Brady  simply  presents  in  a  clear, 
straightforward  manner  the  basic  ten- 
ets of  successful  turkey  hunting. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  book,  the 
history  and  biology  of  the  wild  turkey 
in  America  are  covered  briefly  but 
adequately.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  many  aspects  of  hunting 
this  coveted  game  bird.  Spring  and  fall 
hunting  techniques  are  discussed  and 
compared,  as  are  calls  and  calling 
techniques.  Other  chapters  discuss 
guns,  loads  and  auxiliary  equipment 
for  the  well  turned-out  hunter. 

There  are  also  unique  and  interest- 
ing discussion  of  the  turkey  hunter 
himself  and  the  prerequisite  skills, 
knowledge  and  mental  attitude  neces- 
sary for  success. 

These  topics  are  not  discussed  fully 
but  they  are  covered  adequately  for 
the  purpose  of  the  book.  It  is  a  basic 
primer  and  is  highly  recommended  for 
the  novice  turkey  hunter  before  his 
first  trip  and  for  review  by  the  veteran 
before  the  start  of  each  season. 
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SUMMER    CONSERVATION 
JOBS  AVAILABLE 

The  Greater  Atlanta  Chapter  of 
The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
has  announced  that  applications  for 
Summer  Conservation  Employment 
during  1974  for  high  school  seniors 
may  now  be  submitted  for  considera- 
tion. The  Summer  Employment  Pro- 


gram is  conducted  annually  by  the 
League  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  and  consists  of  provid- 
ing a  limited  number  of  summer  jobs 
in  National  Parks,  Wildlife  Refuges, 
Public  Domain  lands,  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice holdings  and  elsewhere. 

According  to  J.  A.  Steele,  Chair- 
man of  the  Selection  Committee,  this 
program  offers  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  young  men  and  women  who 
intend  to  pursue  careers  in  natural 
resources.  In  addition  to  valuable 
work  experience,  appointees  can  ex- 
pect salaries  which  are  comparable 
to  those  paid  for  similar  positions  in 
private  employment. 

Last  year.  The  Atlanta  Chapter  of 
Izaak  Walton  League  reported  that 
thirty  students  were  selected  for 
•the  program,  and  were  placed  in  fed- 
eral jobs  as  conservation  aides,  survey 
aides,  topographic  and  hydrographic 
field  assistants,  etc. 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of 
positions  available,  applicants  must 
meet  certain  basic  criteria.  Applicants 
must  be  graduating  high  school  se- 
niors, 18  years  old,  in  good  health  and 
capable  of  field  work.  In  addition,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  applicant  be  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  studies  in  forestry 
soil  and  range  management,  fish  and 
wildlife  or  outdoor  recreation. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to 
a  selection  committee  and  should  be 
forwarded  to  J.  A.  Steele,  52  S.  Prado, 
Atlanta.  Georgia  30309.  by  March 
15.  1974. 

Applicants  should  provide  the  fol- 
lowing information:  1)  a  completed 
U.S.  government  form  171 — available 
at  any  post  office,  2)  a  transcript  of 
his  or  her  high  school  record,  3)  a 
written  recommendation  from  an 
adult  other  than  family  who  knows  the 
applicant  and  his  qualifications  and 
4)  a  letter  outlining  his  career  plans, 
extra  curricular  activities  and  any 
other  conservation  oriented  work  he 
or  she  has  performed. 

All  applicants  will  be  notified  of  the 
state  selection  committee's  decision  by 
April  15,  1974,  Steele  said.  Those 
selected  for  recommendation  to  the 
national  office  will  be  judged  by  a  na- 
tional committee  based  on  the  qualifi- 
cations submitted. 

— Izaak  Walton  League 


1974   CONSERVATION 
DIRECTORY  AVAILABLE 

The  1974  Conservation  Directory, 
published  at  $2  by  National  Wildlife 
Federation  as  a  conservation  educa- 
tion service,  lists  hundreds  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  organizations  and  individ- 
uals, governmental  and  private,  con- 
cerned with  natural  resource  use  and 
management.  Special  features  include 
separate  listings  of  fish  and  game  ad- 
ministrators and  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities offering  training  in  conserva- 
tion or  environmental  fields;  and  ref- 
erences to  other  directories  and  peri- 
odicals, audio-visual  source  materials, 
and  foreign  conservation  or  environ- 
ment offices.  Over  200  pages  in 
length,  the  1974  version  has  just  be- 
come available.  To  order,  send  your 
name,  address  and  remittance  to  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  Dept. 
CD-8,  1412  16th  St..  N.W..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

— NWF 


GEORGIA  WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Wildlife  Federation  is  set  for  March 
23  and  24  in  Forsyth.  Meeting  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Forsyth  Ra- 
mada  Inn,  with  most  sessions  being 
held  at  nearby  Tift  College  in  Rutland 
Student  Center.  Several  noteworthy 
speakers  are  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Saturday  general  meeting  which  be- 
gins at  10:00  a.m. 

Following  the  official  opening  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Charles  Kelly  will  speak 
on  conservation  problems  of  the 
southeast.  Kelly  is  Director  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the  Ala- 
bama Conservation  Department  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. 

Congressman  Jack  Brinkley  will 
be  luncheon  speaker.  Another  feature 
of  the  luncheon  session  will  be  the 
presentation  of  awards  to  winners  of 
the  Big  Deer  Contest  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation, 
DNR  Game  and  Fish  Division,  and 
Outdoors  in  Georgia. 

Featured   in  the  afternoon  session 
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will  be  a  question  and  answer  period 
with  Commissioner  of  Natural  Re- 
sources Joe  D.  Tanner,  and  Jack 
Crockford,  Director  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division.  Both  officials  will  make 
brief  intoductory  remarks,  and  then 
receive  questions  from  the  floor. 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  afternoon 
sessions,  major  gubernatorial  candi- 
dates have  been  invited  to  make  brief 
remarks  and  receive  questions  from 
the  floor.  This  session  will  be  most 
important  to  those  seeking  to  learn 
more  about  the  various  candidates' 
views  on  conservation  and  natural 
resources. 

Concluding  the  day's  activities  is 
the  Conservation  Awards  Banquet 
beginning  at  7:30.  Governor  Jimmy 
Carter  will  be  the  speaker  and  present 
the  awards  to  outstanding  individuals 
in  the  conservation  field.  The  conser- 
vation awads  are  sponsored  by  the 
Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  and 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  Entertain- 
ment at  the  banquet  will  feature  Paul 
Ott  who,  in  addition  to  being  a  tal- 
ented performer,  is  President  of  the 
Mississippi  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  session  from  9:00  a.m.  until 
1 :00  p.m.  on  Sunday  will  be  the  busi- 
ness meeting  for  the  Georgia  Wildlife 
Federation. 

—Bob  Wilson 
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1974  TURKEY  SEASONS 

Northeast  Georgia:  March  23-April 
27:  Banks,  Dawson,  Franklin,  Haber- 
sham, Lumpkin,  Rabun,  Stephens, 
Towns,  Union  and  White  Counties. 
Bag  limit  one  gobbler. 

Management  Areas:  Blue  Ridge 
WMA — April  22-27,  bag  limit  one 
gobbler,  permit  required.  Chattahoo- 
chee WMA — April  15-20,  bag  limit 
one  gobbler,  permit  required. 


Northwest  Georgia:  March  23-May  4: 
Floyd,  Gilmer,  Gordon  and  Murray 
County,  and  the  portion  of  Walker 
County  lying  east  of  U.S.  Highway  27. 
Bag  limit  one  gobbler. 

Management  Areas:  Cohutta  WMA 
— April  20-May  4,  bag  limit  one  gob- 
bler, no  permit  required.  John's 
Mountain  WMA — March  23-May  4, 
bag  limit  one  gobbler,  no  permit  re- 
quired. 

East-Central  Georgia:  March  23-April 
27:  Columbia,  Elbert,  Greene,  Han- 
cock, Houston,  Lincoln,  McDuffie, 
Oglethorpe,  Pulaski,  Taliaferro,  War- 
ren, Wilkes  and  Wilkinson  Counties. 
Bag  limit  two  gobblers. 

Management  Areas:  Clark  Hill 
WMA — April  8-13,  one  gobbler,  per- 
mit required.  (See  special  regulations 
on  check-in  at  check  station).  Pied- 
mont National  Wildlife  Refuge  (Fed- 
eral) —  No  turkey  hunt  will  be  held 
on  this  refuge  during  the  1974  season. 

West-Central  Georgia:  March  23- 
April  13:  Calhoun,  Chattahoochee, 
Dougherty,  Marion,  Muscogee,  Stew- 
art and  Talbot  Counties.  Bag  limit 
one  gobbler. 

South  Georgia:  March  16- April  13: 
Ben  Hill,  Camden,  Dodge  and  Wilcox 
Counties,  that  portion  of  Clinch 
County  east  of  U.S.  Highway  441 
and  south  of  Ga.  Highway  94,  and 


that  portion  of  Echols  County  south- 
east of  U.S.  Highway  441.  Bag  limit 
two  gobblers. 

Management  Areas:  Bullard  Creek 
WMA— March  27-30  and  April  3-6, 
(separate  hunts),  hunters  may  take 
one  gobbler  one  each  hunt.  Hunting 
hours  30  minutes  before  sunrise  until 
12  noon.  No  check  in  or  out,  but  all 
turkeys  killed  must  be  reported  at 
check  station.  No  pre-hunt  scouting 
allowed. 

Yearly  bag  limit  on  turkeys  is  two. 

Fox  —  There  shall  be  no  closed  sea- 
son on  the  taking  of  fox. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  take  or  attempt  to  take  any  fox, 
within  the  State,  by  use  or  aid  of  re- 
corded calls  or  sounds  or  recorded  or 
electronically  amplified  imitations  of 
calls  or  sounds. 

Wild  Hogs — Hogs  are  considered  non- 
game  animals  in  Georgia.  They  are 
legally  the-property  of  the  land  owner, 
and  cannot  be  hunted  without  his 
permission,  except  on  public  lands. 
Firearms  are  limited  to  shotguns  with 
Number  4  shot  or  smaller,  .22  rimfire 
rifles,  centerfire  rifles  with  bore  diam- 
eter .257  or  smaller,  the  .30  cal.  Army 
Carbine,  the  .32/20,  all  caliber  pis- 
tols, muzzle  loading  firearms  and  bows 
and  arrows. 
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April  is  for  Being  Outdoors 


Just  in  case  you  haven't  noticed,  April  is  a 
fine  month.  The  awesome  mystery  of  yearly 
spring-time  renewal  of  life  is  going  on  all  around 
us  right  now.  Fishing  is  at  its  finest.  Spring 
flowers  are  splashing  their  colorful  blooms  in 
competition  with  redbuds,  dogwoods  and  tulip 
trees. 

Now  is  one  of  the  best  times  of  the  year  to 
enjoy  the  outdoors.  The  crowds  and  oppressive 
heat  of  mid-summer  are  still  distant.  Scenic  vis- 
tas are  net  yet  obscured  by  thickly  massed  sum- 
fer  foliage. 

The  outdoors — the  woods  and  trails  and 
streams  and  fields — our  natural  environment  is 
our  most  precious  resource  next  to  life  itself. 
Georgia  provides  us  with  many  varied  examples 
of  the  finest  types  of  natural  resources.  Tiny 
mountain  streams  inhabited  by  wild  trout  flow 
through  rugged  terrain  covered  with  verdant 
forests  that  offer  a  home  for  wild  turkeys,  deer 
and  bear.  Twisting,  tide-swollen  coastal  streams, 
often  with  waters  stained  dark  by  nature,  wind 
between  sandy  bluffs  surmounted  by  ancient  live 


oaks,  and  black-water  swamps  with  stately  cy- 
press wearing  capes  of  Spanish  moss. 

But  the  best  of  nature  is  easily  destroyed  by 
man.  Hiking  a  remote  trail,  we  are  jarred  by  a 
pile  of  rubbish  left  by  thoughtless  campers  be- 
fore us.  In  a  quiet  cove  on  a  placid  lake  we  find 
a  fish,  dead  and  bloated,  ensnared  in  a  ring  of 
plastic  that  once  held  -a  six-pack.  In  the  rich 
marshes  on  the  coast  we  are  saddened  to  find 
a  shore  bird,  leg  enmeshed  in  discarded  mono- 
filament fishing  line  caught  in  a  heavy  piece  of 
driftwood — the  bird  has  starved  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  perhaps  the  richest  protein-producing 
area  in  Georgia. 

Let's  enjoy  Georgia's  rich  natural  resources, 
and  fish,  camp,  water  ski,  hike,  canoe,  float, 
explore  and  a  thousand  kinds  of  activities  this 
fine  month — but  let's  each  make  an  effort  to 
do  it  in  a  thoughtful  way  that  neither  infringes 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  others  nor  harms  the 
resource. 

April  is  a  beautiful  month  to  be  outdoors  in 
Georgia. 
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By  T.  Craig  Martin 


Photo  by  Jim  Couch 
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Appalachian  Trail 


So  the  backpacking  craze  has  gotten  to  you, 
eh?  You're  all  dressed  up  in  your  $50  boots, 
you've  shouldered  your  $60  pack  (after  care- 
fully attaching  to  it  your  $100  sleeping  bag  and 
$150  tent),  you've  stocked  the  latest  freeze- 
dried  foods.  And  there  you  stand,  all  dressed  up 
with  no  place  to  go  .  .  . 

Georgia  is  not  blessed  with  a  vast  range  of 
easily  accessible,  clearly  marked  trail  systems. 


And  those  that  are  clearly  marked  (mainly  the 
Appalachian  Trail  and  a  few  of  its  access  routes) 
are  crowded  to  the  point  of  traffic  jams  during 
prime  hiking  months. 

There  are  some  fine  alternatives,  however, 
and  off-season  hiking  on  the  A.T.  is  as  pleasant 
now  as  it  was  in  the  early  1  930's  when  the  trail 
was  first  identified.  In  this  series  of  articles,  we 
hope  to  outline  a  few  of  these  alternatives. 
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In  the  first  place,  there  really  is  no  need  to 
completely  shun  the  A.T.  Georgia's  79.04  miles 
on  this  famous  trail  is  as  rugged  and  lovely  as 
any  section  on  the  2,000  or  so  miles  between 
Springer  Mountain  and  Mount  Katahdin  in 
Maine,  and  probably  no  more  crowded.  The 
trick  is  to  pick  less  popular  times  for  your  ex- 
cursions. 

There  probably  is  no  "good"  time  between 
mid-June  and  early  September,  so  the  hiker 
seeking  solitude  should  avoid  the  A.T.  com- 
pletely during  these  months.  But  trips  durng  the 
week  in  the  fall  and  spring,  or  most  any  time 
during  the  winter  should  offer  some  quiet  and 
seclusion. 

One  reason  for  the  trail's  popularity  is  that 
the  many  roads  crossing  it  offer  convenient  ac- 
cess for  both  backpackers  and  daytrippers. 
Since  most  of  these  crossings  don't  offer  packing 
facilities,  hikers  would  do  well  to  use  only  the 
points  that  provide  off-the-road  parking.  Muddy 
and  torn  up  highway  shoulders  don't  endear 
hikers  to  highway  authorities  or  sightseers. 

Access  to  the  southern  terminus  of  the  A.T., 
Springer  Mountain,  for  most  hikers  is  along  the 
6.9  mile  trail  beginning  at  the  lake  in  Amicalola 
Falls   State   Park.    Another   route   allows   closer 


approach  by  automobile:  take  U.S.  1  9  to  Ga.  52; 
head  west  on  Ga.  52  about  4  miles  to  Grizzles 
Store.  Turn  right,  and  continue  about  6.6  miles 
to  Nimblewill  Church  where  dirt  road  begins. 
Continue  to  the  approach  trail  at  Nimblewill 
Gap  some  14  miles  from  your  starting  point,  at 
the  intersection  of  U.S.  19  and  Ga.  52.  Springer 
Mountain  then  is  about  2.5  miles  to  the  right. 

For  Georgians,  the  simplest  access  point  at 
the  northern  end  probably  is  Blue  Ridge  Gap: 
take  U.S.  76  from  Dick's  Creek  Gap  (approxi- 
mately 15  miles  west  of  Clayton)  for  about  2.8 
miles,  then  turn  right  on  a  dirt  road  for  about 
6.6  miles  (some  2  miles  past  Titus).  Take  the 
right  fork,  which  will  lead  to  Blue  Ridge  Gap 
after  about  1  mile. 

Between  those  north  and  south  terminals, 
however,  there  is  some  of  the  finest  forest  hiking 
in  the  country.  The  trail  is  well  marked,  but  very 
rugged  in  places,  entertaining  for  beginning 
hikers,  challenging  to  experienced  backpackers. 

Eleven  shelters  offer  cover  at  night  and  pro- 
tection from  rain,  but  wise  hikers  always  carry 
some  sort  of  tent,  for  the  shelters  fill  quickly.  It 
is  best  to  carry  a  stove,  for  fuel  often  is  hard  to 
find.  Never,  never  hack  up  a  live  tree  for  fuel. 

Detailed  information  on  the  A.T.  can  be  found 
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in  Publication  #23  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference,  "Guide  to  the  Appalachian  Trail  in 
the  Great  Smokies,  the  Nantahalas,  and  Geor- 
gia." it  costs  $5.85  and  is  available  in  local  out- 
door shops. 

A  general  map  of  the  Trail  is  available  from 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  or  the  Supervisor's  Office, 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  P.O.  Box  1437,  Georgia 
30501. 
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By  Aaron  Pass 

Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 


The  white  bass  (Roccus  chrysops) 
is  one  of  the  favorite  sportfish  of  Geor- 
gia anglers,  rivaling  the  crappie  and 
bream  in  popularity.  One  of  the  two 
species  of  "true"  bass  native  to  fresh- 
water, the  white  bass  is  related  to  the 
anadromous  striped  bass  ( Roccus 
saxatilis)  of  saltwater.  Largemouth, 
smallmouth,  and  other  black  bass  are 
more  closely  related  to  the  sunfish 
family  (see  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  Vol. 
II,  Nos.  6  &  9,  June  and  September 
1973). 

In  appearance,  the  white  bass  some- 
what resembles  his  saltwater  cousin, 
the  striper.  White  bass  are  rather 
short  and  stocky  in  build  with  a  forked 
tail   and   separated   dorsal   fins.    The 


body  is  a  silvery-white,  often  tinged 
yellowish  along  the  lower  side.  About 
10  dark  stripes  run  the  length  of  the 
body  equally  divided  by  the  lateral 
line.  In  size,  the  white  bass  is  rather 
small  with  five  pounds  being  near  the 
upper  limit. 

Originally  native  to  drainages  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  western  slope 
of  the  Alleghenies,  the  white  bass  has 
been  widely  stocked  in  suitable  habi- 
tats, particularly  in  the  south  and 
southwest.  The  white  bass  occurs  in 
large  streams  and  rivers,  but  prefers 
large,  clear-water  reservoirs. 

Spawning  occurs  in  the  spring  from 
April  to  early  June.  Normally  the  fish 
will  seek  a  flowing  stream  since  water 
movement  in  the  form  of  current  or 
wave  action  is  preferable  for  egg 
hatching.  The  female  ejects  from 
25, 00(M 00,000  eggs  which  are  ferti- 
lized by  the  male  as  they  are  expelled. 
The  eggs  settle  to  the  bottom,  prefer- 
ably six  to  seven  feet  deep  on  a  gravel 
or  rubble  bed  and  will  hatch  in  two  to 


three  days  if  water  temperature  re- 
mains optimum  (58°-64"F).  Condi- 
tions must  be  near  perfect  for  success- 
ful spawning  and,  on  the  average,  a 
good  spawn  occurs  only  every  two  to 
four  years. 

The  white  bass  is  a  school  fish  living 
a  nomadic  life  in  the  large  reservoirs. 
They  travel  about  seeking  forage  fish 
such  as  small  perch,  bluegills,  crap- 
pies,  and  particularly  gizzard  shad. 
When  a  school  of  forage  fish  is  lo- 
cated, the  white  bass  go  on  a  feeding 
spree.  Other  food  forms  include  in- 
sects and  crustaceans. 

White  bass  may  be  taken  year- 
round  but  due  to  the  nomadic  nature 
of  the  schools  it  is  often  difficult  to 
locate  them.  Fishermen  enjoy  their 
best  success  during  the  spawning  runs 
up  tributary  streams.  At  this  time  the 
white  bass  are  concentrated  in  the 
backwaters  and  up  the  stream  itself. 
Light  tackle  is  preferred  for  maximum 
sport.  Anglers  have  the  best  luck  on 
lures  which  imitate  smaller  forage  fish. 
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Mention  brook  trout  to  an  old- 
timer  in  the  north  Georgia  mountains 
and  you  are  apt  to  get  little  more  than 
a  blank  stare.  Mention  "specs"  or 
"native  trout"  and  the  same  listener 
will  brighten  considerably. 

"Now  then,  them  specs  was  some 
fish;  too  bad  they're  almost  gone." 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  "speck- 
led/native" brook  trout  story. 

The  brook  trout  (Salvelinus  fronti- 
nalis)  was  originally  native  to  all  the 
cold  waters  of  the  east  coast,  extend- 
ing to  southern  Appalachians  and 
west  to  the  Mississippi  drainage.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  only  trout-like  form 
found  in  these  waters.  (The  brook 
trout  is  not  a  true  trout,  but  a  char, 
a  closely  related  order  of  salmonoids.) 
Unfortunately,  the  brookie  was  not 
up  to  competing  with  the  pressures  of 
advancing  civilization,  and  has  rapidly 
disappeared  from  much  of  his  natural 
range. 

Like  other  members  of  the  char 
family,  the  brookie  requires  very  cold 
and  clean  waters.  These  qualities  have 
grown  scarce  after  three  centuries 
of  logging,  farming,  industrialization, 
and  the  other  accouterments  of  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Neither  are 
caution  and  guile  strong  points  of 
brookie  behavior;  the  brookie  was  as 
unsophisticated  as  his  wilderness 
home,  and  was  an  eager  biter.  This 
made  him  extremely  susceptible  to 
angling  pressure.  Lastly,  the  brookie 
was  poor  competition  for  the  hardy 
rainbow  and  wily  brown  trouts  which 
were  introduced  into  virtually  all  east 
coast  streams. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  brookie  declined  through- 
out his  natural  range.  That  is,  brookie 


populations  declined  in  the  wild  state; 
the  brookie  was  well  adapted  to  fish 
culture  and  became  virtually  a  domes- 
tic denizen  of  fish  hatcheries. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  it  would 
not  be  overstatement  to  say  that  a 
wild,  naturally  reproducing  brook 
trout  population  is  a  rather  rare  nat- 
ural phenomenon.  It  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  such  a  situa- 
tion would  occur  only  in  the  deepest 
wilderness  areas,  far  removed  from 
the  tamperings  of  man.  The  best  ones 
are,  but  some  of  man's  more  recent 
efforts  may  finally  work  to  favor  the 
brook  trout. 

As  antithetical  as  it  sounds,  a 
restoration  of  wild  brook  trout  popu- 
lations in  certain  north  Georgia 
streams  is  now  being  fostered  by  an 
intensive  fish  management  program 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
The  program  is  aimed  specifically  at 
the  restoration  of  naturally-reproduc- 
ing populations  of  truly  wild  fish  in 
natural  surroundings.  Instituted  in 
1969,  the  program  has  so  far  resulted 
in  the  renovation  and  reclamation  of 
portions  of  six  streams  for  wild  brook 
trout  management. 

The  renovation  and  reclamation 
process  is  an  arduous  and  expensive 
one  which  must  be  carefully  planned 
and  monitored  to  insure  success.  Ac- 
cording to  Rich  Fatora,  initial  project 
leader  and  now  northern  regional 
supervisor  of  fisheries  management, 
"You  can't  have  a  successful  brook 
trout  stream  by  just  declaring  one  to 
be  so;  you  must  pick  the  right  stream 
and  manage  it  carefully." 

Picking  the  right  stream  is  no  mean 
feat  due  to  the  discriminating  tastes 
of  wild  brook  trout.  The  water  must 
be  clean  and  cold  (70°  F  maximum) 
and  must  be  suitably  free  from  heavy 
angling  pressure.  "These  factors  are 
essential,  particularly  the  quality  of 
remoteness.  Due  to  the  brookies' 
gullibility,  heavy  angling  pressure 
would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  a 
small  brook  trout  stream,"  says  Rus- 
sel  England,  trout  biologist  and  cur- 
rent project  leader.  Obviously,  many 
if  not  most  Georgia  troul  streams  are 
unacceptable  due  to  past  environmen- 
tal abuse  or  easy  accessibility.  These 
streams  are  managed  on  a  "put-and- 
take"  basis  or  for  wild  trout  of  a  more 


tolerant  species. 

Those  streams  which  have  been 
selected  for  brook  trout  are.  for  the 
most  part,  the  high  altitude  headwater 
branches  where  water  temperature 
and  quality  are  acceptable.  Due  to  the 
rugged  terrain  associated  with  these 
headwaters,  the  remoteness  factor  is 
usually  no  problem.  Once  the  stream 
is  selected  by  these  criteria,  the  rec- 
lamation work  begins. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  an 
evaluation  of  the  stream  and  its  pres- 
ent fish  population.  The  stream  is 
sampled  by  electro-fishing.  The  fish 
taken  are  marked  for  later  identifica- 
tion and  are  released  back  into  the 
stream.  The  percentage  of  these 
marked  fish  in  the  total  collection 
taken  during  later  renovation  indi- 
cates the  total  fish  population  the 
stream  will  carry.  By  this  study,  the 
entire  management  program  for  that 
stream  may  be  planned  and  outlined 
on  a  basis  of  what  the  stream  will 
produce^-  Normal  stream  flow  and 
velocity  are  established  and  significant 
tributaries  are  mapped  and  any  im- 
provement structure  are  planned. 

The  next  step  is  the  removal  of  fish 
currently  in  the  stream,  particularly 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  to  elimi- 
nate sources  of  competition  for  the 
brookies.  This  is  normally  accom- 
plished by  poisoning  with  rotenone. 
A  successful  poisoning  operation  de- 
pends on  planning  and  synchroniza- 
tion. To  accomplish  this,  much  water 
data  must  be  gathered  and  studied. 

Velocity,  or  speed,  of  the  stream 
is  measured  by  the  use  of  salt.  Since 
most  north  Georgia  streams  are  ex- 
tremely "soft"  (low  in  dissolved  min- 
erals) the  water  is  a  poor  conductor 
of  electricity.  Salt  dissolved  in  the 
water  increases  its  conductivity.  To 
find  the  speed  of  a  flowing  stream, 
salt  is  poured  in  upstream  at  a  given 
time  and  a  conductivity  meter  down- 
stream registers  the  increased  con- 
ductivity of  the  salt-treated  water  as 
it  comes  through.  Thus  an  elapsed 
time  of  passage  of  the  salt  "slug"  in- 
dicates stream  velocity  over  a  given 
distance. 

Stream  flow  is  a  volume  measure- 
ment of  the  amount  of  water  passing 
a  given  point  during  a  specified  time. 
The  stream's  width  is  measured  and 
the  depth  is  taken  at  one  foot  inter- 
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Downstream  from  the  detoxification  station  the 

potassium  permanganate  colors  the  stream 

purple  as  it  neutralizes  the  rotenone. 


vals  along  this  width.  A  current  meter 
is  used  to  determine  speed  of  flow  at 
that  point.  This  volume  measurement 
is  extremely  important  in  computing 
the  correct  amount  of  rotenone  to  be 
put  in  the  stream. 

These  measurements  are  taken  all 
up  and  down  the  stream  and  tribu- 
taries to  be  treated  during  a  period  of 
"normal"  water  level  and  just  prior 
to  the  actual  poisoning.  A  sudden 
severe  rainstorm  at  this  point  will 
raise  water  levels  data  and  invalidate 
all  of  the  water  measurement  data, 
postponing  the  treatment.  The  mea- 
surements must  then  be  re-taken  be- 
fore the  stream  can  be  treated. 

The  actual  poisoning  is  somewhat 
anti-climatic  after  such  tedious  prep- 
aration. Battery-powered  pumps  are 
taken  to  the  head  of  the  stream  and  up 
the  major  tributaries  as  far  as  practi- 
cal and  pre-measured  doses  of  rote- 
none are  discharged  into  the  stream 
after  a  slug  of  salt.  The  pumps  are 
started  on  a  synchronized  schedule 
timed  to  cause  all  of  the  individual 
slugs  of  poison  to  converge  in  the 
main  stream  at  the  same  time.  A 
couple  of  stalwart  individuals  are 
given  the  task  of  carrying  a  small 
backpack  pump  and  spraying  the 
smaller  tributaries  with  rotenone  to 
insure  a  complete  coverage  of  all 
possible  fish  holding  waters. 

Downstream  is  the  detoxification 
station,  where  the  reclamation  opera- 
tion is  to  end.  The  rotenone  can  be 
neutralized  by  potassium  permangan- 
ate,, thus  effectively  ending  the  poi- 
soning. The  detoxification  station  is 
normally  located  near  a  waterfall  or 
a  rapids  where  the  potassium  per- 
manganate will  be  well  mixed  with  the 
rotenone  bearing  water.  The  neutrali- 
zation is  usually  complete,  although 
some  mortality  is  expected  immedi- 
ately downstream  from  the  detoxifi- 
cation station. 

Since  so  much  time,  effort  and  ex- 
pense are  expended  to  sterilize  the 
stream  of  competing  species,  some 
measures  must  be  instituted  to  avoid 
natural  restocking  due  to  upstream 
drift  from  below  the  sterilized  section. 
High  falls  will  constitute  a  natural 
barrier,  but  if  there  are  no  such  falls, 
a  fish  barrier  must  be  constructed. 
This  will  protect  the  sterilized  stream 
from   contamination   by   the    species 
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just  eliminated  (rainbow  and  brown 
trout  in  this  case). 

Now  we  have  a  completely  barren 
stream  (hopefully)  where  brook  trout 
can  be  introduced  into  a  non-com- 
petitive habitat.  Unfortunately,  the 
aquatic  insect  population  is  also  re- 
duced (rotenone  affects  all  gill  breath- 
ing organisms).  A  certain  length  of 
time  must  elapse  while  the  stream  re- 
covers its  invertebrate  stream  life 
population  which  are  the  primary  food 
source  for  trout. 

After  a  suitable  interval,  the  stream 
life  does  recover  and  at  this  time  the 
stream  is  ready  for  restocking  with 
brook  trout.  The  essence  of  this  pro- 
gram is  the  maintenance  of  wild  brook 
trout  populations,  particularly  of  the 
strain  native  to  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountains.  Because  of  this, 
brood  stock  for  restocking  in  these 
streams  is  taken  from  natural  wild 
brookie  populations.  These  wild  fish 
are  stocked  directly  into  the  reclaimed 
stream.  Hopefully  these  stockings  of 
wild  brook  trout  will  "take"  and  re- 
plenish the  stream. 

This  is  the  initial,  reclamation  and 
renovation  process  for  restoring  a 
wild  brook  trout  population.  Other 
management  techniques  may  be  used 
to  augment  this  process.  Stream  im- 
provement structures  may  be  pre- 
scribed to  increase  the  amount  of 
habitat  within  the  stream,  for  exam- 
ple. 

The  stream  treated  is  closed  to  fish- 
ing for  an  adequate  length  of  time  for 
the  trout  population  to  build  up  to  a 
harvestible  level.  After  the  stream  is 
opened  to  fishing,  various  types  of 
special  regulations  may  be  instituted 
to  regulate  the  angling  pressure  on  a 
specific  stream. 

This  program  of  brook  trout  resto- 
ration has  a  two-fold  purpose  accord- 
ing to  England.  It  will  provide  a 
unique  fishing  opportunity  for  Georgia 
trout  anglers  to  enjoy  fishing  for  wild 
brook  trout  in  wild  places.  Another 
and  perhaps  more  significant  aspect  of 
the  program  in  the  long  run  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  range  occupied  by  Appa- 
lachian brook  trout.  For  the  past  cen- 
tury, the  range  of  this  species  has 
dwindled  rather  rapidly;  this  program 
of  expanding  these  limited  popula- 
tions, may  someday  be  the  salvation 
of  the  southern  brook  trout. 


In  the  absence  of  a  natural  fish  barrier,  such  us  u 

waterfall,  one  must  he  constructed  to  prevent 

contamination  of  the  sterilized  stream  by 

rough  species  or  hatchery  trout. 


This  pristine,  natural  stream  is  the  home  of  wild 
brook  trout  as  a  result  of  thorough  planning  and 
intensive  management  by  fisheries  biologists. 
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Turtles 


TERRAPENE  CAROLINA  TRIUNGUIS 

(Three  Toed  Box  Turtle) 


By  Joe  Cullens 


No  doubt  all  of  us  have,  at  one  time 
or  another,  encountered  one  of  the 
hapless  victims  of  mankind's  entre- 
preneurship  in  a  dime  store,  pet  shop, 
or  roadside  tourist  stand.  These  poor 
creatures  may  be  easily  distinguished 
by  their  domed  shells  which  are  often 
bizarrely  painted,  and  we  commonly 
refer  to  them  as  "turtles"  or  some 
such  term.  Countless  children  and 
adults  alike  have  similarly  encoun- 
tered cousins  of  the  dime  store  variety 
in  their  natural  surroundings,  and  un- 
doubtedly many  parents  are  familiar 


with  the  excited  cry  of  an  intrepid 
child  yelling  "Look  what  I  found." 
Well,  just  what  has  this  young  ob- 
server found?  More  than  likely  his 
"find"  is  one  of  the  Common  Box 
Turtles  which  are  seemingly  prolific 
here  in  the  eastern  reaches  of  the 
United  States.  But,  perhaps  ihe 
youngster  has  really  "found"  some- 
thing more  unusual. 

Since  the  topic  of  turtles  is  definite- 
ly not  the  normal  course  of  conversa- 
tion at  the  dinner  table,  at  least  for 
most  persons,  perhaps  a  brief  plunge 
into  the  world  of  these  intriguing  ani- 
mals will  be  of  benefit.  Maybe  you  can 
astound  and  amaze  your  friends  at  the 
next  party  you  attend  with  a  statement 


like  "Did  you  know  that  even  though 
turtles  possess  well-developed  auricu- 
lar structures  they  cannot  hear?"  Of 
course  your  friends  may  decide  im- 
mediately that  you  are,  to  use  the 
Latin,  non  compos  mentis,  and  may 
suggest  that  you  see  a  psychiatrist. 

This  article  in  no  way  purports  to 
be  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject, 
but  perhaps  some  of  this  information 
may  prove  useful  the  next  time  you 
encounter  one  of  these  "living  fossils." 
At  least  the  parents  among  us  can  of- 
fer more  than  an  "uh  huh"  the  next 
time  one  of  the  children  brings  in  a 
turtle  and  fires  off  a  seemingly  unend- 
ing string  of  questions  about  the  ani- 
mal. 
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There  are  some  250  identified  spe- 
cies of  turtles  in  the  world.  Of  this 
number,  some  79  species  are  found  in 
North  America  (including  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Baja  California). 
Scientifically,  the  turtles  are  classified 
in  the  Order  Chelonia  and  there  are 
seven  families  found  in  North  Amer- 
ica: 

Chelydridae  ( snapping  turtles ) ; 
Kinosternidae  (mud  turtles); 
Emydidae  (pond  turtles); 
Testudinidae  (land  tortoises); 
Trionychidae  ( soft  shelled  turtles ) ; 
Chelonidae  (sea  turtles) ; 
Dermochelidae  (leatherback  turtles). 
The  turtles  of  North  America  can  be 
further  subdivided  into  28  indigenous 
species.  Arguments  can  be  made  about 
these    figures,    but    a    curious    effect 
known    as    intergrading    takes    place 
among  turtles.  As  a  result,  individual 


animals  from  a  particular  area  may 
display  characteristics  of  several  sub- 
species. This  makes  identification  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  "intergrades" 
are  really  intermediates  between  sub- 
species and  are  usually  found  where 
the  ranges  of  two  or  more  subspecies 
overlap.  Now  that  we  are  all  thor- 
oughly confused,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  identification  of  "race"  or  sub- 
species is  a  task  better  left  to  the  ex- 
perts. This  is  all  well  and  good,  but  we 
haven't  really  told  you  very  much 
about  turtles  yet  have  we?  Strap  your- 
self in,  because  a  torrent  of  informa- 
tion is  about  to  come  forth. 

The  turtle  is  of  course  a  reptile.  As 
such  it  is  a  cold  blooded,  vertebrate 
creature  which  possesses  locomotive 
appendages.  You're  thinking  "So 
what,  Jack  the  Ripper  also  fits  this  de- 
scription." Ah,  but  we  aren't  through 


yet.  Now  for  the  ultimate  understate- 
ment .  .  .  the  truly  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  turtle  is  its  shell.  The  tur- 
tle's shell  is  a  remarkable  feature, 
virtually  unchanged  in  175,000.000 
years,  it  is  an  adaptation  which  has  al- 
lowed the  animal  to  survive  for  eons 
of  history  while  numbers  of  his  kin 
have  vanished  in  extinction.  The  shell 
has  two  distinct  parts,  the  carapace 
which  covers  his  back,  and  the  plas- 
tron covering  his  underside.  The  two 
are  connected  by  a  narrow  ridge.  If 
you  can  imagine  an  x-ray  photograph 
of  the  turtle's  shell,  you  would  im- 
mediately notice  that  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  rib  cage  are  attached 
to  the  rigid  carapace.  This  attachment 
has  deprived  the  rib  cage  and  back- 
bone of  their  chief  responsibility  in 
other  vertibrates,  namely  support.  As 
a  result,  many  of  the  muscles  which 


MALACLEMYS  TERRAPIN  CENTRATA 

(Diamondback  Terrapin) 
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were  developed  to  aid  in  this  duty 
have  disappeared  along  with  some 
of  the  vertebrae  themselves.  This 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mobile 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  the  bony 
structures  of  the  legs,  which  have  de- 
veloped significant  mobility  and  mus- 
cular structure. 

To  the  curious,  the  next  obvious 
question  is  "How  does  this  thing 
breathe?",  a  very  good  question  con- 
sidering the  lack  of  a  "normal"  rib- 
cage  and  accompanying  diaphragm  as 
in  man.  To  put  it  simply,  the  turtle 
merely  moves  his  legs.  The  limb  gir- 
dles of  the  shoulder  are  projected  for- 
ward and  inward  while  the  pelvic 
structure  moves  downward  and  back- 
ward, the  turtle's  lungs  are  filled  with 
air  as  a  result  of  movement.  Unlike 
man,  the  turtle  is  capable  of  holding 
its  breath  for  extremely  long  periods 
of  time.  Its  slow  metabolic  rate  and 
the  extremely  thorough  ventilation  of 
its  lungs  are  the  primary  factors  in 
this  capability. 

The  turtle,  like  other  reptiles,  must 
inhabit  the  warmer  climates.  In  North 
America  the  turtle's  range  extends  to 
extreme  southern  Canada.  Of  the  tur- 
tle species  native  to  this  continent  25 
are  thoroughly  aquatic,  4  strictly  ter- 
restial,  4  aquatic  species  have  terres- 
tial  tendencies,  and  1  terrestial  species 
has  aquatic  tendencies. 

The  turtle's  diet  consists  of  almost 
anything  it  can  find  including  insects, 
some  plant  life,  and  invertebrates. 
Turtles  lack  true  teeth  and  their  jaws 
principally  seize  and  chop  food.  The 
claws  found  on  their  forelimbs  are 
used  to  tear  larger  pieces  into  smaller, 
more  easily  handled  bits.  The  turtle 
possesses  a  thick  tongue  which  moves 
the  food  around  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  aiding  mastication.  The  diges- 
tive tract  of  the  turtle  is  quite  similar 
to  man's  except  that  it  terminates  in 
an  organ  called  the  cloaca.  This  ves- 
sel is  quite  important  to  the  turtle 
since  it  not  only  serves  as  the  recep- 
tion  point   for  digestive   byproducts. 


but  also  houses  the  reproductive  or- 
gans (both  male  and  female)  and 
serves  as  the  external  outlet  for  the 
urinary  system.  Turtles  are  gifted  with 
a  slow  digestive  system  and  can  go  for 
periods  as  long  as  a  year  without  eat- 
ing. When  they  do  consume  food,  how- 
ever, they  can  put  away  an  incredible 
amount  for  an  animal  their  size.  The 
aquatic  species  seem  to  prefer  to  eat 
their  food  while  submerged.  Water  is 
consumed  regularly,  but  when  not 
available,  some  turtles  store  fluid  in 
the  cloaca  for  use  during  extended 
drought  periods. 

The  turtle's  worst  enemy  is  us — - 
humans.  After  humans  come  bears, 
raccoons,  and  skunks.  The  most  dan- 
gerous period  for  the  turtle  aside  from 
the  egg  stage  is  the  period  immediately 
following  hatching.  During  this  time 
the  infant  turtle  is  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  marauding  predators  because 
the  shell  has  yet  the  reach  the  hard 
state.  Mating  and  nesting  are  probably 
the  next  most  dangerous  times  for  the 
turtle  since  exposure  during  these 
periods  is  great. 

The  best  protection  for  the  turtle 
is  of  course  its  shell,  but  the  animals 
are  very  adept  at  concealment.  In  ad- 
dition, they  possess  keen  eyesight  and 
anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  get  close 
to  a  group  of  turtles  sunning  on  a  log 
or  exposed  rock  knows  how  wary  the 
creatures  can  be  and  how  quickly  they 
can  scurry  to  safety  at  the  approach 
of  possible  danger.  Some  turtles  will 
discharge  excretory  matter  in  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  a  predator  while 
still  others  like  the  Common  Musk 
Turtle  have  an  extremely  distasteful 
flavor  to  the  flesh. 

The  age  attained  by  some  turtles  is 
perhaps  the  best  witness  to  their  de- 
fensive adaptations.  The  oldest  re- 
corded turtle  life  is  that  of  a  Chelonian 
Methusela  who  passed  at  least  152, 
and  perhaps  200,  years  on  Mauritius 
before  being  killed  accidentally  in 
1918.  The  Common  Box  Turtle  is 
known  to  live  for  as  long  as  a  century. 


One  specimen  in  New  York  is  re- 
ported to  have  lived  an  astonishing 
123  years.  There  really  is  no  accurate 
method  for  determining  the  age  of  a 
turtle.  In  some  species  the  growth 
rings  of  the  carapace  may  be  counted 
to  obtain  an  approximate  figure,  while 
for  other  species  the  nature  of  the 
shell  itself  precludes  this  method. 

If  you  happen  to  be  curious  about 
a  turtle's  sex  there  are  numerous  dif- 
ferences between  male  and  female, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  incon- 
spicuous. The  most  obvious  difference 
is  in  the  tail.  The  male  turtle  will 
have  a  greater  distance  from  the  anus 
to  the  base  of  the  tail  than  will  the 
female.  Another  more  obvious  char- 
acteristic in  the  male  turtle  is  the  con- 
cave shape  of  the  plastron  or  under- 
side. The  female  plastron  will  be  al- 
most flat  or  even  bulging  in  come 
cases.  Also,  the  female  is  generally 
larger  than  the  male.  Unlike  other  ani- 
mals, coloring  seems  to  play  little  role 
in  sex  discrimination  for  most  turtle 
species.  There  are  some  striking  dif- 
ferences in  certain  species,  but  for  the 
most  part  coloring  is  still  a  mystery 
in  these  animals.  The  Painted  Turtle 
and  its  kin  develop  extended  length 
in  the  male  claws.  This  trait  seems  to 
play  some  function  in  the  mating 
cycle. 

By  now  we  should  all  be  at  least  a 
little  bit  more  knowledgeable  about 
our  Chelonian  friends.  For  further 
reading  about  these  interesting  crea- 
tures you  might  pick  up  a  copy  of 
Clifford  Pope's  Turtles  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Though  first  pub- 
lished in  1939,  this  text  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  works  available 
on  the  North  American  turtles.  A 
more  recent  publication  is  Handbook 
oj  Turtles,  by  Archie  Carr.  The  next 
time  you  happen  upon  one  of  these 
animals  you  can  view  it  with  a  more 
scientific  outlook  and  marvel  at  the 
ingenious  construction  which  nature 
has  devised  for  this  most  ancient  of 
creatures. 
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PSELDEMYS  CONCINNA  MOBILENSIS 

(Mobile  Cooter) 


GRAPTEMYS  GEOGRAPHICA 

(Map  Turtle) 


Editor's  Note:  The  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article  were  drawn  by  Major  John  Eatton  LeConte  about 
1830  and  arc  now  in  the  special  collections  department  of 
the  Ilah  Dunlap  Little  Memorial  Library  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens.  Major  LeConte  was  a  member  of  a 
Georgia  family  that  produced  a  number  of  famous  and  re- 
spected individuals.  He  and  a  nephew,  Joseph  LeConte. 
were  professors  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Joseph,  a 
famous  19th  century  scientist  and  academician,  and  his 
brother,  John,  founded  the  University  of  California  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War. 
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Georgia 

Fishing  Regulations 


LICENSE  REQUIREMENTS 
All  fishermen  16  or  older  must  have  a  current  Georgia 
fishing  license  in  possession  while  fishing  in  fresh  water, 
with  the  exception  of  landowners  and  their  immediate 
family  who  may  fish  without  a  license  on  their  own  property. 
No  license  required  for  fishing  in  saltwater. 

Residents  65  or  over,  blind  persons,  and  totally  disabled 
veterans  may  obtain  a  permanent  honorary  fishing  license 
free  by  personal  or  mail  application  to  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division's  Atlanta  Office. 

LICENSE   FEES 

Resident  Fishing  License $   3.25 

Resident  Combination  Hunting  and  Fishing  .    .       7.25 

Non-Resident  Fishing  (5  day  trip) 3.25 

Non-Resident  Season  Fishing  License  ....  10.25 
Resident  fishing  licenses  are  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  from  more  than  2000  license  dealers  in  hardware 
stores,  sporting  goods  stores,  bait  dealers,  marinas,  etc. 
Many  license  dealers  also  sell  non-resident  licenses  and 
trout  stamps. 

TROUT   STAMP 

All  non-resident  fishermen  and  all  resident  fishermen  be- 
tween 16  and  65  must  have  a  trout  stamp  to  catch  and  keep 
trout.  Residents  with  honorary  licenses  and  residents  under 
16  are  not  required  to  have  a  trout  stamp. 
TROUT  STAMP  FEES 

Resident  Trout  Stamp $  2.25 

Non-Resident  Trout  Stamp  (5  day) 3.25 

Non-Resident  Season  Trout  Stamp 10.25 

Licenses  may  be  purchased  in  person  or  by  mail  from  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  270  Washington  St., 
S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30334.  Mail  orders  should  include  com- 
plete physical  description  and  address  of  the  applicant,  and 
proper  payment.  All  licenses  for  the  1974-75  season  expire 
on  March  31,  1975. 

FISHING   WITHOUT   PERMISSION 

It  is  illegal  to  fish  on  the  lands  of  another  without  per- 
sion.  Conservation  Officers  and  other  law  enforcement 
officers  are  charged  with  enforcing  this  law,  with  a  possible 
$1,000  fine  or  a  12-month  jail  sentence  or  a  combination 
of  the  fine  and  jail  sentence,  for  violation.  Permission  is  not 
required  to  fish  in  lands  of  the  Chattahoochee  National 
Forest,  in  public  fishing  areas  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion or  in  state  parks. 

SEASONS 

All  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  of  Georgia  are  open  to 
fishing  through  the  entire  year  except  the  designated  trout 
waters  of  N<  rth  Georgia.  See  trout  regulations  for  details. 


DAILY  CREEL  LIMITS 

Bream  (Bluegill,  Redbreast, 

and  other  species  of  Bream) 50 

Crappie 50 

White  Bass 30 

Largemouth  Black  Bass,  Smallmouth  Bass, 
Redeye  Bass,  and  Spotted  Bass  or 

Kentucky  Bass 15 

Striped  Bass  or  Rock  Fish 5 

White-Striped  Bass  Hybrid 10 

Chain  Pickerel  or  Jack 15 

Brook  or  Speckled  Trout,  Rainbow  Trout 

and  Brown  Trout* 8 

White  Shad,  Hickory  Shad 8 

Sauger,  Walleye 8 

Muskelunge 2 

Channel  Catfish No  Limit 

Flathead  Catfish No  Limit 

*See  Guide  to  Georgia  1974  Trout  Regulations  for  special 
creel  limits  on  certain  streams. 

POSSESSION  LIMITS 
It  is  unlawful  to  possess  a  total  of  more  than  50  fish  of  all 
species  listed,  except  channel  and  flathead  catfish.  No  more 
than  a  total  of  15  largemouth,  smallmouth,  redeye  or 
spotted  bass  may  be  possessed.  No  more  than  8  trout  may 
be  possessed. 

There  is  a  special  creel  limit  of  25  warmouth,  bream  or 
sunfish  taken  from  the  Suwannee  River  and  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp.  On  Lake  Blue  Ridge  creel  limit  on  walleye  is  15. 
SIZE  LIMITS 
Minimum  size  limit  for  fish  taken  on  public  waters  (vio- 
lation to  take  or  possess  smaller  fish):  largemouth  bass  — 
12  in.;  striped  bass  (rock  fish)  —  15  in.;  redeye  bass  taken 
from  Flint  River —  12  in. 

Lakes  Lanier,  Hartwell,  Clark  Hill,  Burton.  Rabun,  Seed, 
Tallulah  Falls,  and  Blue  Ridge  have  a  minimum  size  limit 
of  14  in.  on  trout  from  Dec.  1 -April  1. 

TRIBUTARY   STREAMS 

All  tributaries  to  Lake  Lanier.  Clark  Hill  and  Hartwell, 
except  Chattahoochee,  Chestatee,  Little  River.  Broad  River. 
Savannah  River  and  Tugaloo  River,  are  closed  3  mi.  up- 
stream from  the  point  of  entrance  into  the  lake,  as  marked 
by  the  Department  from  Dec.  1 -April  1  of  each  year. 

PROHIBITED   SPECIES 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  or  firm  to  import,  transport, 
buy  or  sell,  or  possess  any  of  the  following  species  of  fish: 
Pirranha  (Serrasalmo),  (Pygocentrus).  ( Rooseveltiella) 
and  Walking  Catfish  (Clariaus).  White  Amur  or  Grass  Carp 
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(Ctenopharyngodon  idella)   may  be  held  only  by  Depart- 
ment permit. 

FISHING   METHODS 

Sport  fishermen  may  take  fish  only  with  rod  and  line,  or 
on  trotlines  or  set  hooks  with  a  combination  of  50  or  less 
hooks.  All  trot  lines  must  be  marked  with  buoys  at  least  5 
in.  x  10  in.  Sport  trot  lines  must  be  marked  with  owner's 
name  and  address.  It  is  illegal  to  use  any  batteries,  genera- 
tors, explosives,  poisons,  gigs,  spears,  firearms,  etc.  Fish 
Tiay  not  be  grabbed  or  captured  by  hand.  Nets,  baskets, 
trotlines  with  more  than  50  hooks,  and  other  such  devices 
may  not  he  used  to  take  rough  fish  without  possession  of  a 
commercial  fishing  license  or  basket  permit,  except  in  pri- 
vate ponds.  Dip  nets  may  be  used  to  take  threadfin  and  giz- 
zard shad  for  bait.  Landing  nets  may  be  used  to  land  fish 
legally  caught.  See  "Seines"  section.  For  information  on 
commercial  fishing  regulations  contact  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division.  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  270  Washing- 
ton St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30334. 


ing  fish  and  must  be  attached  to  the  person  or  bow  by  a 
rope,  line,  or  cord,  sufficient  for  recovering  the  arrow  and 
rough  fish. 

(c)  Arrows  with  poisonous  or  exploding  head  are  illegal. 

(d)  Shooting  from  any  bridge  or  public  road  is  illegal. 

(e)  It  is  illegal  to  shoot  arrows  into  water  within  150  feet 
of  other  fishermen. 

(f)  Legal  hours  for  taking  of  fish  by  bow  and  arrow  are 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

(g)  Possession  of  game  fish  by  bow  and  arrow  fishermen 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  taking  and  possessing  fish  illegally. 

SKIN   DIVERS 

Skin  divers  may  take  rough  fish  in  fresh  water,  provided 
the  diver  is  completely  submerged  and  uses  a  spear  attached 
with  a  line  to  his  body  or  weapon.  A  special  spear  fishing 
license  is  required  in  addition  to  the  regular  fishing  license. 
$5.25  for  residents,  $25.25  for  non-residents.  Spear  fishing 
licenses  are  available  only  from  the  Atlanta  office  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division. 


BOW   FISHING 

Taking  of  rough  or  non-game  fish  from  the  public  waters 
by  means  of  bow  and  arrow  are  permitted  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

(a)  Each  person  using  bow  and  arrow  must  have  on  his 
person  a  valid  state  sport  fishing  license. 

(b)  All  arrows  used  must  be  equipped  with  barbs  or 
contain  devices  on  the  point  to  act  as  a  harpoon  for  recover- 


SEINES 

No  seines  may  be  used  for  the  taking  of  fish  except  as 
provided  by  law  for  commercial  fishing  for  shad  and  shrimp. 
Minnows  for  live  bait  may  be  taken  by  minnow  seines  from 
streams,  except  in  trout  streams  and  other  waters  closed  by 
DNR  regulations.  Seines  longer  than  20  ft.  or  having  mesh 
larger  than  three-eighths  in.  diameter  are  illegal.  Fish  other 
than  minnows  taken  in  seines  must  immediately  be  released. 
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PUBLIC   FISHING   AREAS 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  all  public  fishing  areas 
operated  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources: 

(a)  Fishermen  16  to  65  must  have  a  fishing  permit  in  ad- 
dition to  their  regular  fishing  license.  Permits  are  available 
on  the  area  at  $1  per  day. 

(b)  Children  under  16  may  fish  free,  but  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  adult. 

(c)  Fishing  hours  are  30  min.  before  sunrise  to  30  min. 
after  sunset. 

(d)  Area  managers  determine  which  ponds  will  be  open 
and  post  notices  accordingly. 

(e)  Fishermen  are  limited  to  three  poles  and  lines,  no 
other  gear  permitted. 

(f)  Only  battery  operated  motors  allowed.  No  boats  al- 
lowed at  the  Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area. 

(g)  Camping  allowed  only  in  designated  areas, 
(h)    No  firearms  or  alcoholic  beverages  allowed, 
(i)     No  swimming  allowed. 

(j)     Creel  limits  as  posted  on  each  area, 
(k)    Open  dates  posted  on  each  area. 
(1)     No  unattended  fishing  gear  permitted, 
(m)  Use  of  live  fish  for  bait  not  allowed. 

McDUFFIE   FISHING   AREA 

The  McDuffie  Public  Fishing  Area  consists  of  15  ponds 
open  as  posted.  The  easily  accessible  ponds  are  stocked  with 
largemouth  bass,  bream,  and  channel  catfish.  Fishermen 
may  use  their  own  boats  on  the  lakes,  but  only  with  electric 
motors. 

Directions  from  Augusta:  Go  to  Dearing.  turn  left  at 
caution  light  and  go  3  mi.  to  Iron  Hill  Church.  Turn  right 
at  church,  go  to  wooden  sign,  turn  left  on  dirt  road,  go  .8 
mi.  to  checking  station. 

Directions  from  Thomson:  Go  east  on  U.S.  278,  5.2  mi., 
bear  right  at  large  wooden  sign  on  sharp  curve  and  go  3.3 
mi.  on  paved  road  to  wooden  sign.  Turn  right  on  dirt  road 
and  go  .8  mi.  to  checking  station. 

BALDWIN   STATE   FOREST 

Baldwin  State  Forest  lakes  are  open  as  posted. 
Directions   from   Milledgeville:    Go   south    on    U.S.    441 
about  4  mi.  Lakes  are  on  the  left. 

ARROWHEAD   PUBLIC    FISHING   AREA 

Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area  consists  of  two  ponds, 
one  of  which  will  be  open  as  posted.  The  easily  accessible 
ponds  are  stocked  with  channel  catfish  and  some  bass  and 
bream.  No  boats  allowed. 

Persons  fishing  at  Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area  are 
required  to  leave  their  fishing  license  with  the  creel  clerk 
who  will  return  it  when  the  fisherman  completes  his  fishing 
and  has  his  catch  recorded. 

Directions  from  Rome:  From  traffic  light  at  Floyd  Co. 
Hospital  go  7  mi.  north  on  Ga.  27  to  Armuchee  Post  Office. 
Turn  right  and  go  4.5  mi.  to  the  Arrowhead  Public  Fishing 
Area. 

Directions  from  Summerville:  Go  south  on  Ga.  27  to 
Armuchee  Post  Office.  Turn  right  and  go  4.5  mi.  to  the 
Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area. 

Directions  from  Calhoun:  Take  Ga.  156  west  13  mi.  to 
McKinney's  Grocery  Store.  Turn  right  and  go  1  mi.  to  the 
Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area. 

CONSERVATION   OFFICERS 

Georgia's  Conservation  Officers  are  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of  game,  fish  and  boating  laws.  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  officers  may  search  property  outside  buildings, 
posted  or  otherwise,  and  may  confiscate  any  wildlife  taken 
illegally.  Officers  may  also  confiscate  any  vehicle,  boat,  ani- 
mal, firearm,  or  light  used  to  hunt  deer  at  night. 

When  making  cases  against  game  law  violators,  officers 
t  offenders  to  officials  of  the  county  in  whose  jurisdic- 


tion the  violation  took  place.  Violation  of  any  game  and  fish 
law  or  regulation  is  a  misdemeanor.  Judges  in  such  cases 
may  impose  a  fine  up  to  S 1 ,000  or  a  sentence  up  to  one  year 
in  jail  or  both.  Fines  and  forefeitures  in  wildlife  cases  are 
used  first  to  pay  court  costs,  with  any  remainder  going  into 
the  county  school  funds.  Conservation  Officers  and  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  do  not  receive  any  money  from 
fines,  and  disposition  of  wildlife  cases  are  out  of  their  hands 
after  being  turned  over  to  local  court  officials. 

Sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  and  other  peace  officers  may  also 
enforce  the  State's  game  laws  and  regulations. 

Ignorance  of  the  law  is  not  a  legal  excuse. 

CATCH-OUT   PONDS 

Operators  of  catch-out  ponds  electing  not  to  purchase  a 
catch-out  pond  license,  are  required  to  register  their  pond 
with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Persons  fishing 
in  such  ponds  are  required  to  have  a  valid  fishing  license 
and  trout  stamp,  if  applicable. 

Each  catch-out  pond  must  be  posted  with  a  printed  notice 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  stating 
whether  or  not  a  license  or  trout  stamp  is  required  for  per- 
sons fishing  there. 

There  are  no  daily  creel  limits,  possession  limits,  size 
limits,  or  season  on  trout  taken  from  a  properly  licensed  or 
registered  catch-out  pond. 

SALE   OF   GAME   FISH   BY    INDIVIDUALS 

Owners  of  private  ponds  may  sell  game  fish  taken  there- 
from after  obtaining  a  permit  to  sell  from  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division.  A  permit  is  not  required  for  the  sale  of  chan- 
nel catfish  or  flathead  catfish. 

Game  fish  transported  into  or  through  Georgia  for  sale 
must  be  accompanied  by  proof  that  they  were  taken  outside 
the  state. 

RECIPROCAL  AGREEMENTS 

By  reciprocal  agreement,  Georgia  fishing  licenses  are 
honored  on  all  waters  adjoining  Alabama  (except  Lake 
Weiss),  Florida  and  South  Carolina.  In  the  Clay  County 
portion  of  Lake  Chatuge  bordering  North  Carolina,  a  Geor- 
gia license  permits  fishing  only  from  boats  not  anchored  to 
the  shore  or  to  a  pier  or  boat  dock  connecting  to  the  shore. 

Only  the  main  portions  of  the  adjacent  waterways  are 
covered,  not  tributary  streams.  Creel  limits  on  adjoining 
waters  are  those  of  the  individual  state  having  jurisdiction  in 
that  portion  of  the  waterway.  Contact  each  state  for  creel 
limits  and  other  regulations. 

Georgia  motorboat  registrations  are  honored  in  all  sur- 
rounding states.  Registration  and  safety  requirements  vary. 
Contact  individual  states  for  details. 

BOATING   SAFETY 

Georgia's  boating  safety  law  requires  all  boats  less  than 
16  ft.  long  and  all  canoes,  rafts  and  kayaks  to  carry  one 
Coast  Guard  approved  dotation  device  for  each  person  on 
board.  Boats  16  ft.  or  longer  must  carry  one  Coast  Guard 
approved  wearable  flotation  device  for  each  occupant  and 
one  throwablc  flotation  device  per  vessel. 

All  mechanically  propelled  boats  and  all  sailboats  12  ft. 
or  longer  must  be  registered  by  the  Department. 

Georgia  is  a  fisherman's  paradise  richly  blessed  with 
every  type  of  sport  fishing  found  on  the  North  American 
continent.  Few  states  can  match  the  tremendous  variety  of 
Georgia's  fishing,  ranging  from  the  leaping  rainbow  trout 
in  the  mountain  streams  of  North  Georgia  to  the  sea  trout 
and  channel  bass  of  the  Golden  Isles  of  Georgia.  In  between 
these  lie  thousands  of  miles  of  long  flowing  rivers,  large  arti- 
ficial impoundments,  and  many  thousands  of  smaller  fishing 
lakes.  In  such  a  vast  water  area  teeming  with  fish,  only  the 
most  liberal  restrictions  need  to  be  placed  on  sport  fisher- 
men to  insure  the  annual  renewal  of  this  magnificent  Geor- 
gia natural  resource. 
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Georgia  Trout  Fishing 
Regulations 


REGULAR  TROUT  SEASON 

The  Georgia  trout  season  runs  from  Mar.  30,  1974-Oct. 
5,  1974.  This  season  applies  to  all  streams  in  the  counties 
of  Dawson;  Fannin;  Gilmer;  Habersham,  north  of  Ga.  1 15; 
Lumpkin,  north  of  Ga.  52,  east  of  Dahlonega  and  north 
and  west  of  U.S.  19  west  of  Dahlonega;  Murray;  Pickens; 
Rabun;  Towns;  Union;  and  White,  north  of  Ga.  115.  It 
also  applies  to  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  its  tributaries 
upstream  to  the  backwater  level  due  to  power  generation 
from  Buford  Dam  to  the  Roswell  Bridge  on  U.S.  19. 

Streams  designated  as  trout  water  in  the  counties  of 
Bartow,  Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Cherokee,  Floyd,  Gordon, 
Haralson,  Paulding.  Polk,  and  Walker  open  and  close  with 
the  regular  state  trout  season  Mar.  30-Oct.  5.  These  streams 
are  designated  by  signs  erected  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division. 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  TROUT  SEASON 

The  WMA  trout  season  is  April  27,  1974-Sept.  2,  1974. 
This  season  applies  to  those  streams,  and  their  tributaries, 
listed  in  the  Managed  Stream  Schedule  Section.  All  other 
streams  on  Wildlife  Management  Areas  will  be  open  dur- 
ing the  regular  trout  season  Mar.  30-Oct.  5. 

LAKES  AND  RESERVOIRS 

The  regular  trout  season  does  not  apply  to  any  lake  or 
reservoir,  except  Dockery  Lake  where  the  season  is  Mar. 
30-Oct.  5,  and  Rock  Creek  Lake  and  Edmundson  Pond 
which  are  open  as  tributaries  to  Rock  Creek  (See  Managed 
Stream  Schedule). 

Lakes  Lanier.  Hartwell,  Clark  Hill,  Burton.  Rabun,  Seed, 
Tallulah  Falls  and  Blue  Ridge  have  a  minimum  size  limit 
of  14  in.  on  all  species  of  trout  from  Dec.  1 -April  1. 

TRIBUTARIES  CLOSED 

All  tributary  streams  to  Lake  Lanier,  except  the  Chatta- 
hoochee and  Chestatee  Rivers,  to  Lake  Hartwell.  except 
the  Tugaloo  River,  and  to  Clark  Hill  Reservoir,  except  the 
Savannah,  Broad  and  Little  Rivers,  are  closed  to  fishing 
for  a  distance  of  3  mi.  upstream  from  backwater  from 
Dec.   1   to  April   1. 

TROUT  STAMP 

A  current  trout  stamp  affixed  to  a  valid  fishing  license 
is  required  to  catch  and  possess  trout.  (See  License  Re- 
quirements. ) 

Trout  stamp  is  required  to  fish  in  lakes  where  trout  are 
the  only  or  the  predominant  species.  These  lakes  are  Dock- 
ery Lake,  Rock  Creek  Lake  and  Edmundson  Pond. 


On  all  other  lakes  or  reservoirs  where  trout  are  present 
the  trout  stamp  is  required  only  if  trout  are  in  possession. 

NIGHT  FISHING 

Night  fishing  for  trout  is  permitted  on  year-round 
streams,  reservoirs  and  lakes,  except  Dockery  Lake,  Rock 
Creek  Lake,  and  Edmundson  Pond  where  fishing  is  per- 
mitted from  30  min.  before  sunrise  until  30  min.  after 
sunset. 

CREEL  LIMIT 

Creel  and  possession  limit  8  trout  regardless  of  species. 

LICENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

All  resident  fishermen  16  or  older  are  required  to  have 
a  valid  current  fishing  license  and  trout  stamp  in  their  pos- 
session while  fishing  for  trout,  with  the  exception  of  land- 
owners and  members  of  their  immediate  family  who  may 
fish  without  a  license  on  their  own  property.  All  non- 
residents, regardless  of  age,  are  required  to  have  non- 
resident fishing  license  and  trout  stamp  while  fishing  in 
designated  trout  waters. 

Residents  over  65,  blind  persons,  and  totally  disabled 
veterans  may  obtain  a  permanent  honorary  license  free  of 
charge  by  personal  or  mail  application  to  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division  Atlanta  Office. 

LICENSE  FEES 

Resident  Fishing  License  _  _.$  3.25 

Resident  Combination  Hunting  and  Fishing  .        7.25 

Non-Resident  Fishing  (5  day  trip)  __  3.25 

Non-Resident  Season  Fishing  License  10.25 


TROUT  STAMP  FEES 

Resident  Trout  Stamp  .  ._$  2.25 

Non-Resident  Trout  Stamp  (5  day)  ..  3.25 

Non-Resident  Season  Trout  Stamp  10.25 

Resident  Georgia  fishing  licenses  are  available  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  from  more  than  2000  license  dealers  in  most 
hardware  stores,  sporting  goods  stores,  bait  dealers,  ma- 
rinas, etc.  Many  license  dealers  also  sell  non-resident 
fishing  licenses. 

All  licenses  may  be  purchased  in  person  or  by  mail  from 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Cash  Management 
Unit,  270  Washington  St..  S.W..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30334. 

Orders  by  mail  should  include  the  complete  physical 
description  and  address  ot  the  applicant  with  the  proper 
payment.  All  licenses  purchased  during  the  1974-75  season 
expire  on  Mar.  31,   1975. 
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GENERAL  TROUT   REGULATIONS 

CREEL  LIMIT 

Eight  trout  per  day  regardless  of  species  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  Special  Regulations.  Possession  limit  8 
trout  regardless  of  species. 

FISHING  HOURS 

Fishing  hours  on  trout  streams  open  during  the  regular 
and  managed  trout  seasons  are  30  min.  before  sunrise  until 
30  min.  after  sunset  except  on  Waters  Creek.  No  night  fish- 
ing on  these  streams  is  permitted.  Trout  fishing  at  night  is 
permitted  on  all  impoundments  except  Dockery  Lake.  Rock 
Creek  Lake  and  Edmundson  Pond,  where  fishing  is  per- 
mitted from  30  min.  before  sunrise  until  30  mm.  after  sun- 
set. Night  fishing  permitted  on  "year-round"  trout  streams. 

FISHING  METHODS 

1.  Fishermen  may  take  trout  only  with  rod  and  line. 
Trout  fishermen  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  one  rod  and 
line  which  must  be  hand  held. 

2.  Live  bait-fish  May  Not  be  used  in  ANY  trout  stream. 
Seining  of  bait  fish  is  not  allowed  in  any  trout  stream. 

3.  Trotlines,  set  hooks,  jugs,  nets,  and  bows  and  arrows 
are  prohibited  in  all  trout  streams. 

4.  On  those  streams  designated  for  "artificials  only," 
only  artificial  lures  may  be  used.  It  is  illegal  for  anyone 
fishing  an  artificial  only  stream  to  have  any  other  type 
bait  in  possession. 

Artificial  bait  as  used  in  these  regulations  means  any 
bait  which  is  man-made,  in  imitation  of  or  as  a 
substitute  for  natural  bait,  and  includes  artificial  flies. 
NOT  included  and  expressly  prohibited  are  fish  eggs. 
corn,  or  chemically  treated  and  processed  foods. 

5.  While  fishing  specially  regulated  waters  with  a  mini- 
mum size  limit,  it  is  a  violation  to  possess  trout  of  less  than 
the  specified  minimum  size. 

6.  It  is  illegal  for  anglers  to  release  trout  from  one  body 
of  water  in  another. 


SPECIAL  STREAM  REGULATIONS 

Certain  streams  and  portions  of  streams  have  been  set 
aside  under  special  management  programs  to  insure  a 
variety  of  fishing  opportunities. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE  RIVER 

From  Buford  Dam  downstream  to  Old  Jones  Bridge, 
open  during  regular  trout  season  Mar.  30-Oct.  5.  Restricted 
to  artificial  only.  Creel  limit  8  trout  per  day  with  mini- 
mum size  limit  of  8  in.  Regulation  applies  to  all  tributaries 
upstream  to  the  backwater  level  due  to  power  generation. 

COLEMAN  RIVER 

Upstream  from  confluence  with  the  Tallulah  River  to 
U.S.  Forest  Service  Bridge  54  on  Coleman  River  Rd.  Open 
during  the  regular  trout  season  Mar.  30-Oct.  5  and  desig- 
nated artificial  only.  Creel  limit  is  8  trout  per  day,  with 
a  minimum  size  limit  of  10  in.  on  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  and  7  in.  on  brook  trout.  Regulation  applies  to  all 
tributaries. 

JONES  CREEK 

Portion  of  the  stream  on  Blue  Ridge  WMA  is  open  as 
designated  in  Managed  Stream  Schedule  from  April  27- 
Sept.  2.  Designated  artificial  only,  with  creel  limit  of 
8  trout  per  day.  Fishermen  must  check  in  and  out  at 
checking  station.   Regulation  applies  to  all   tributaries. 

LOWGAP  POOL 

Special  pool  on  Low  Gap  Creek  (Chattahoochee  WMA) 
at  road  crossing  restricted  to  fishermen  under  16,  holders 
of  honorary  fishing  licenses,  women  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  Pool  is  open  as  a  tributary  of  Chatta- 
hoochee in  managed  stream  schedule. 

MOCCASIN  CREEK 

Open  from  Ga.  197  to  Lake  Burton  during  regular  trout 
season  Mar.  30-Oct.  5.  Restricted  to  fishermen  under  16, 
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holders  of  honorary  fishing  licenses,  women  and  physically 
handicapped  person-;.  Section  from  Ga.  197  upstream  to 
dam  (Lake  Burton  Hatchery  Intake)  is  permanently 
closed.  Upstream  from  the  dam,  Moccasin  Creek  is  open 
as  designated  in  the  Managed  Stream  Schedule. 

MOUNTAINTOWN  CREEK 

Section  upstream  from  S.C.S.  structure  ff2  (Dam),  on 
Cohutta  WMA,  is  open  during  the  regular  trout  season 
Mar.  30-Oct.  5.  Designated  as  artificial  only.  Creel  limit 
S  trout  per  day.  Regulation  applies  to  all  tributaries. 

NOONIOOTLA  CREEK  (Catch  and  Release  Stream) 

Section  on  Blue  Ridge  WMA  is  open  as  designated  in 
Management  Stream  Schedule  daily  from  April  27-Sept.  2. 
Designated  artificial  only,  with  a  minimum  size  limit  of 
16  in.  on  all  species.  Trout  under  16  in.  must  be  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  stream  unharmed.  A  voluntary  creel 
census  will  be  conducted  on  Noontootla  this  season.  Fisher- 
men are  requested  to  fill  out  creel  forms  provided  and  de- 
posit them  in  receptacles  along  the  stream.  Regulations 
apply  to  all  tributaries. 

STANLEY  CREEK 

Portion  of  Stanley  Creek  on  the  Rich  Mountain  WMA 
restricted  to  "artificial  only."  Stanley  Creek  is  open  during 
the  regular  state  trout  season  Mar.  30-Oct.  5  and  has  a 
creel  limit  of  S  trout  daily.  Regulation  applies  to  all 
tributaries. 

TATE  BRANCH  AND  MILL  CREEK 

On  Coleman  River  WMA.  Open  as  designated  in  Man- 
aged Stream  Schedule  from  April  27-Sept.  2.  Fishermen 
must  check  in  and  out  through  checking  station.  Creel 
limit  4  brook  trout  on  Tate  Branch. 

TUCKALUGE  CREEK 

Portion  of  Warwoman  WMA  has  a  minimum  size  limit 
of  8  in.  on  brook  trout.  Open  as  designated  in  the  Man- 
aged Stream  Schedule,  April  27-Sept.  2.  Anglers  must  check 
in  and  out  through  checking  station. 

WALNUT  FORK  AND  HOOD  CREEKS 

Portions  on  Warwoman  WMA  open  as  designated  in 
Managed  Stream  Schedule  from  April  27-Sept.  2.  Restricted 
to  artificial  only. 

WATERS  CREEK 

This  stream  is  an  experimental  venture  in  trophy  trout 
management  jointly  undertaken  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  and  the  Chattahoochee  Chapter  of  Trout  Un- 
limited with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  cooperating.  Waters 
Creek  is  open  as  designated  in  the  Managed  Stream  Sched- 
ule from  April  27-Sept.  2  from  its  junction  with  Dick's 
Creek  upstream  on  the  Chestatee  WMA.  Open  for  fishing 
by  "artificial  lures  only — single  barbless  hook  only."  The 
barbiess  hook  may  be  no  larger  than  #6.  Landing  nets  may 
not  exceed  2  ft.  in  length.  Minimum  size  limit  for  trout 
taken  from  Waters  Creek  is  22  in.  on  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  and  18  in.  on  brook  trout.  It  is  a  violation  to  possess 
trout  smaller  than  these  limits  while  fishing  on  the  creek. 
Creel  limit  one  trout,  minimum  size  or  larger.  All  anglers 
must  check  in  and  out  of  stream,  and  those  between  16 
and  65  must  pay  a  SI. 00  daily  use  fee  for  each  day  of 
fishing.  Waters  Creek  will  be  closed  to  fishing  each  day  at 
6:30  p.m.  EST.  Regulation  applies  to  all  tributaries. 

CLOSED  STREAMS 

The  following  streams  will  be  closed  for  renovation  and 
restocking  during  the   1974  trout  season: 
Chattahoochee  River 

(Upstream  from  Henson  Creek)  Chattahoochee  WMA 
Dick's  Creeks  Lake  Burton  WMA 

Coleman  River  (Upstream  from 

USFS  bridge  #54)  ._  Coleman  River  WMA 


YEAR-ROUND  TROUT  STREAMS 

Streams  classified  as  year-round  trout  streams  that  are 
open  for  the  taking  of  trout  throughout  the  year  are: 

Amicalola  River  downstream  from  Steele's  Bridge  (Covered 

Bridge — Dawson  Co.) 
Brasstown  Creek  downstream  from  bridge  on  U.S.  76  and 

all  tributaries  below  bridge  (Byers  Creek,  Crane  Creek. 

Crooked  Creek  —  Union  and  Towns  Co.) 
Cartecay  River  downstream  from  Stegal  Mill  Dam  (Fan- 
nin County) 
Chattahoochee   River   (Upper  Section)    down>tream   from 

Nora  Mills  (Ga.    1 7— White  Co.) 
Chattahoochee   River   (Lower  Section)   downstream   from 

Roswell  Bridge  (U.S.   19 — Fulton  County) 
Chattooga  River,  entire  length  between  Georgia  and  South 

Carolina. 
West  Fork  Chattooga  River,  downstream  from  Three  Forks 

(junction    of    Holcomb,    Overflow,    and    Big    Creeks— 

Rabun  Co. ) 
Chestatee    River    downstream    from    Tate    Bridge    (First 

bridge  below  Turners  Corner — Lumpkin  Co.) 
Chickamaima  Creek  downstream  from  bridge  on  Ga.  255 

(White  Co.) 
Conasauga  River  downstream  from  Alaculsy  Valley  Bridge 

(Ga.  2 — Murray  Co.) 
Coosa  Creek  open  entire  length  and  all  tributaries  (Union 

Co.) 
Ellijay    River   downstream    from    mouth    of    Kells    Creek 

(Gilmer  Co  )  

Etowah  River  downstream  from  Jay  Bridge  (Lumpkin  Co.) 
Fightingtown  Creek  downstream  from  Ga.  2  bridge  (Fan- 
nin Co. ) 
Hightower   Creek    downstream   from    bridge   on    U.S.    76 

(Towns  Co. ) 
Hiwassee  River  downstream  from  Brown  Bridge   (second 

bridge  above  U.S.  76  on  Ga.  75 — Towns  Co.) 
Holly  Creek  downstream  from  the  Old  CCC  Camp  (Mur- 
ray Co. ) 
Ivylog  Creek  open  entire  length  and  all  tributaries  (Union 

Co.) 
Jacks  River  downstream  from  Jacks  River  Bridge  in  Ala- 
culsy Valley  (Murray  Co.) 
John  Pendley  Creek  downstream  from  Cove  Bridge  (Pick- 
ens Co. ) 
Little  Tennessee   River  downstream   from   bridge  on  U.S. 

23  and  441  to  North  Carolina  state  line.  (  Rabun  Co. ) 
Mountaintown  Creek  downstream  from  bridge  on  U.S.  76 

(Gilmer  Co. ) 
Nottely  River  downstream  from  Nicholson  Bridge  (second 

bridge  downstream  of  U.S.  129-19  Bridge — Union  Co.) 
Overflow  Creek   downstream   from   North   Carolina   State 

Line  to  West  Fork  Chattooga  River  and  all  tributaries. 

( Rabun  Co. ) 
Panther  Creek  downstream  from  mouth  of  Little  Panther 

Creek  (Stephens  Co. ) 
Sautee  Creek   downstream   from    bridge   on   Ga.    Alt.   255 

(White  Co.) 
Savannah  River — Hartwell  Dam,   10  mi.  downstream,  and 

Clark  Hill  Dam  to  New  Savannah  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam 
Soque  River  downstream  from  Kinns  Bridue   (Habersham 

Co.) 
Tallulah  River  downstream  from  Lake  Burton  Dam.  (Rabun 

Co.) 
Tesnatee  Creek  downstream  from  Cotney  Bridue  on  Town 

Creek  Rd.  (White  Co.) 
Toccoa  River  open  entire  length  (  Fannin  and  Union  Co. ) 
Youngcane   Creek    open   entire    length   and   all   tributaries 

(Union  Co.) 
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MANAGEMENT   STREAM   DIRECTIONS 

BLUE  RIDGE  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

(Lower  Section) 

From  Dahlonega:  Travel  9  mi.  west  Ga.  52  to  Grizzle's 
Store.    Turn  right  and  travel  2.4  mi.,  turn  right  and  travel 
2.4  mi.  to  checking  station.    Inquire. 
Streams: 

Jones  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 
Montgomery  Creek — See  Managed  biream  Schedule 
Nimblewill  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 

(Upper  Section) 

From  Dahlonega:  Travel  north  on  U.S.  19  and  turn  left 
on  county  Rd.  53  to  U.S.  Army  training  camp.  At  camp 
entrance  turn  right  on  U.S.F.S.  road  and  travel  to  intersec- 
tion with  U.S.F.S.  Rd.  42  and  turn  left.  Turn  rieht  on 
U.S.F.S.  Rd.  69  for  Rock  Creek  or  proceed  along  U.S.F.S. 


Rd.  42  and  turn  right  on  U.S.F.S.  Rd.  58  for  Noontootla 

Creek. 
Streams: 

Rock  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Noontootla  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 

BURTON  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Clarksville:  Travel   21    mi.  north  on  Ga.    197  to 
Lake  Burton  Fish  Hatchery.    Inquire. 

Streams: 

Moccasin  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 
Wildcat  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Dicks  Creek — Closed 

CHATTAHOOCHEE  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Cleveland:  Travel  north  on  Ga.  75  to  Robertstown 
and  turn  left  across  bridge.    Take  first  dirt  road  rieht  for 
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Chattahoochee  River  or  continue   2.3   mi.   and   turn   right 
on  Richard  Russell  Hwy.  for  Duke's  Creek. 
Streams." 

Chattahoochee  River — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 

Also  see  Closed  Stream  Section 
Duke's  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Spoilcane  Creek — March  30-Oct.  5 


CHESTATEE   WILDLIFE   MANAGEMENT   AREA 

From  Cleveland:    Travel    10  mi.   north  on   U.S.    129  to 
Turner's  Corner  (Junction  U.S.   19).    Inquire. 

Streams: 

Boggs  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Chestatee  River — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 
Dick's  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Waters  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 


COLEMAN  RIVER  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Clayton:  Travel   8   mi.   west   on   U.S.   76  to  Tal- 
lulah  River  Road  (U.S.F.S.  Rd.  70).    Turn  right  and  pro- 
ceed 4.3  mi.  to  road  junction.   Turn  left  to  go  to  continence 
of  Coleman  and  Tallulah  Rivers. 
Streams: 

Coleman  River — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 
Tate  Branch — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 
Mill  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 


COHl  ITA   WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT   AULA 

From  Chatsworth:  Travel  north  on  U.S.  411  for  13  mi. 
to  Cia.  2,  turn  right  to  enter  Cohutta  area.  Some  roads  to 
streams  on  this  area  are  suitable  only  for  4-wheel  drive 
vehicles. 
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Streams: 

Conasauga  River — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Jacks  River — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Mountaintown  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 

COOPER  CREEK  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Dahlonega:  Travel  north  on  U.S.  19  for  9  mi.  to 
junction   of   Ga.   60.    Take   Ga.    60   north    19   mi.,   cross 
Cooper  Creek  bridge  and  turn  right  on  U.S.F.S.  Rd.  4. 
Streams: 

Cooper  Creek — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 
Sea  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 
Mulky  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 
Petty-Bryant  Creek — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 
Burnett  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

COOSAWATTEE  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Ellijay:   Travel  3  mi.  south  on  Ga.  5  to  Coosa- 
wattee  River  and  turn  right  to  enter  Coosawattee  Area. 
Streams: 

Mountaintown  Creek — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Tails  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Deboard  Branch — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Fir  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Flat  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Worley  Branch — Mar.  30-Oct.   5 

JOHNS  MOUNTAIN  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Calhoun:  Travel  west  on  Ga.  156  to  junction  with 
U.S.F.S.  Rd.  203.  Turn  right  and  proceed  to  stream. 
Streams: 

Johns  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

RICH  MOUNTAIN  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Ellijay:  Travel  east  on  Ga.  52  for  approx.  3  mi.  to 
Turniptown  Rd.  and  turn  left. 
Streams: 

Cartecay  River — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Big  Turniptown — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Little  Turniptown — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Stanley  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 

Big  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Rock  Creek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

LAKE  RUSSELL  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Cornelia:  Travel  north  on  U.S.  23  for  3  mi.  Turn 
right  on  U.S.F.S.  Rd.  61  and  go  2  mi.  to  road  junction. 
Turn  left  on  U.S.F.S.  Rd.  92  and  travel  3.7  mi.  to  stream. 

Streams: 

Middle  Broad  River — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 

SWALLOWS  CREEK  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Helen:  Travel  north  through  Robertstown  on  Ga. 
75  and  across  Unicoi  Gap.  Pass  junction  with  Ga.  66  and 
cross  Brown  Bridge,  take  first  dirt  road  right  for  Corbin 
Creek.  Proceed  north  on  Ga.  75  to  U.S.F.S.  26  and  turn 
right  for  Mill  Creek.  Go  north  on  Ga.  75  to  junction  with 
U.S.  76.  Turn  right  and  go  2  mi.  Turn  right  on  dirt  road  at 
Lower  Hightower  Baptist  Church  to  reach  Swallows  Creek. 
Streams: 

Corbin  Creek — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Mill  Oeek— Mar.  30-Oct.  5 

Swallows  Creek — Mar.  30-Oct.  5 


WARWOMAN   WILDLIFE   MANAGEMENT  AREA 

From  Clayton:    Proceed  east  on  County   Rd.   5    (War- 
woman  Rd.).  Road  crosses  all  streams. 
Streams: 

Finney  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Sarah's  Creek — See  Managed  Stream  Schedule 
Tuckaluge  Creek — See  Special  Stream  Regulations 
Walnut  Fork/ Hoods  Creek — See  Special  Stream 
Regulations 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  REGULATIONS 

Firearms  allowed  on  management  areas  only  during 
specified  managed  hunts.  Conservation  Officers  may  re- 
move any  individual  from  a  management  area  who  is 
intoxicated  or  whose  conduct  or  violation  of  laws  and 
regulations  warrants.  Officers  may  inspect  cars  of  fisher- 
men for  illegal  fish,  game  or  firearms.  Violators  of  regu- 
lations will  be  immediately  taken  to  the  county  seat  and 
turned  over  to  court  officials  for  prosecution. 

CAMPING,  FOREST  REGULATIONS 

Camping  is  allowed  on  all  management  areas,  especially 
on  designated  campgrounds  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in 
the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest.  On  Forest  areas, 
campers  must  carefully  extinguish  all  fires  before  leaving 
camp.  Only  dead  wood  may  be  used  for  firewood,  and  re- 
moval of  any  green  or  living  material  is  prohibited.  En- 
trance fees  are  charged  at  designated  Forest  Service  Rec- 
creation  Areas.  A  list  of  fees  and  areas  is  available  from 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Box  1437,  Gainesville,  Georgia 
30501. 

MAPS 

Non-relief  maps  of  the  individual  management  areas  are 
available  from  the  Public  Relations  and  Information  Sec- 
tion, Department  of  Natural  Resources,  270  Washington 
St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30334.  Telephone  (404)  656-3530. 

Non-relief  maps  of  individual  cotinties  showing  roads, 
many  smaller  trout  streams  and  boundaries  of  Game  and 
Fish  Division  management  areas  may  be  obtained  for  25<f 
each  from  the  Georgia  Department  of  Transportation. 
Room  354,  2  Capitol  Square,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  30334.  A  free 
map  of  recreational  facilities  in  the  entire  Chattahoochee 
National  Forest  is  available  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Box  1437,  Gainesville,  Ga.  30501.  Detailed  topographical 
maps  of  individual  North  Georgia  quadrangles  may  be  or- 
dered for  500  from  a  free  index  available  from  the  Map 
Information  Office,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.C.  20242. 

FISHING  WITHOUT  PERMISSION 

It  is  illegal  to  fish  on  the  lands  of  another  without  first 
obtaining  permission.  This  problem  is  especially  acute  on 
trout  streams. 

Conservation  Officers  and  all  other  peace  officers  are 
charged  with  enforcing  this  law,  with  a  possible  $1,000  fine 
of  a  12  month  jail  sentence  or  both  for  violation.  Fishermen 
are  not  required  to  have  permission  to  fish  in  lands  of  the 
Chattahoochee  National  Forest,  in  public  fishing  areas  of 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division  or  in  state  parks. 
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MANAGED  STREAM  SCHEDULE 

Trout  streams  in  the  management  areas  will  be  open 
from  April  27  through  Sept.  2  on  specified  days  according 
to  Managed  Stream  Schedule.  Trout  streams  in  the  man- 
agement areas  are  open  for  fishing  from  30  min.  before 
sunrise  until  30  min.  after  sunset,  with  the  exception 
that  Waters  Creek   from  its  junction   with   Dick's  Creek, 


upstream,  is  closed  to  fishing  at  6:30  p.m.  EST. 

The  following  management  trout  streams  are  open  to 
fishing  on  specified  days  from  April  27  through  Sept.  2. 
This  includes  all  tributaries  to  these  streams  within  man- 
agement area  boundaries.  Streams  that  are  not  designated 
in  the  following  listing  on  these  management  areas  and 
are  not  tributaries  of  these  designated  streams  open  and 
close  with  the  regular  state  trout  season. 


Management 
Area 


Stream 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


September 


BLUE   RIDGE 


Jones  Creek 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun., 
Mon 

Sept.  1 
,  Sept.  2 

Montgomery 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun., 
Mon. 

Sept.  1 
,  Sept.  2 

Nimblewill 

Sat.,  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun., 
Mon. 

Sept.  1 

,  Sept    2 

Noontootley 


Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 
Mon.  29 
Tues.  30 


Every  Day 


Every  Day 


Every  Day 


Every  Day 


Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 


Rock  Creek 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun., 
Mon. 

Sept.  1 
,  Sept.  2 

CHATTAHOOCHEE 

Chattahoochee 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun., 
Mon 

Sept.   1 
,  Sept.  2 

Dukes 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun., 
Mon. 

Sept.  1 
,  Sept.  2 

CHESTATEE 

Boggs 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun., 
Mon. 

Sept.  1 
,  Sept.  2 

Dicks 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun., 
Mon. 

Sept.  1 

,  Sept.  2 

Waters 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun., 
Mon. 

Sept    1 
,  Sept.  2 

LAKE  BURTON 

Moccasin 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun., 
Mon. 

Sept.  1 
,  Sept.  2 

Wildcat 


Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 


LAKE  RUSSELL 

Middle 

Sat.  27 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 

Broad 

Sun.  28 

Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Mon.,  Sept.  2 

WARWOMAN 


Sarahs 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun., 
Mon. 

Sept. 
,  Sept. 

1 
2 

Tuckaluge 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun., 
Mon. 

Sept. 
,  Sept. 

1 
2 

Finney 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Walnut  Fork 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Hoods  Creek 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Tate  Branch 

Sat.  27 
Sun.  28 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

COLEMAN   RIVER 


Mill  Creek 


Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Wed.,  Thurs.  Sat.,  Sun. 


Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 


CATCH-OUT  PONDS 

Operators  of  catch-out  ponds  electing  not  to  purchase  a 
catch-out  pond  license,  are  required  to  register  their  pond 
with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Persons  fish- 
ing in  such  ponds  not  licensed  are  required  to  have  a  valid 
fishing  license  and  trout  stamp,  if  applicable. 

Each  catch-out  pond  must  be  posted  with  a  printed 
notice  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
The  notice  states  whether  a  license  or  trout  stamp  is  re- 
quired for  persons  fishing  there. 

There  are  no  daily  creel  limits,  possession  limits,  size 
limits,  or  season  on  trout  taken  from  a  properly  licenced 
or  registered  catch-out  pond. 
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Harpburg  State  Parl$ 


By  T.  Craig  Martin 
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Hamburg  certainly  is  a  park  for  the  fisherman  ...  or 
the  fishing  family.  The  225  acre  lake  teems  with  fish  that 
have  been  impounded  by  the  dam  across  the  Little  Ogee- 
chee  River  here,  and  there's  plenty  of  shore  area  for 
everyone,  not  to  mention  the  boats  available  for  hire.  Or 
launch  your  own  boat  here,  so  long  as  you  stay  within 


the  10  horsepower  limit.  You'll  find  bass — more  than 
one  13  -f-  pounder  has  been  caught  here — bream,  crap- 
pie,  and  catfish.  And  there's  good  fishing  below  the  dam 
too,  for  the  crappie  and  channel  cats  seem  to  love  the 
aerated  water  there. 
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Haipburg 
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LEGEND 


PARK  BOUNDARY 
WOODS  LINE 
EXISTING    ROAD 
EXISTING    STRUCTURE 
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Non-fishermen  can  enjoy  the  park 
too,  for  there  is  a  good  bit  of  Georgia 
history  tied  up  in  that  grist  mill.  How 
many  of  us  today  have  seen  a  water- 
powered  mill  at  work,  have  heard  the 
long  leather  belts  whirring,  have 
watched  the  great  stones  grinding  corn 
into  delicious  meal?  And  how  many 
of  our  children  will  ever  have  a 
chance  to  wonder  that  such  "primi- 
tive" equipment  can  so  efficiently  pro- 
duce so  delightful  a  product?  In  this 
day  of  "natural"  things,  this  is  a  place 
where  the  word  has  real  meaning:  the 
earth's  power  grinding  one  of  its  fruits 
into  a  finished  product  for  man. 


If  you'd  like  to  sample  the  product, 
here  are  a  couple  of  time-tested 
recipes: 

Corn  Bread 

2  cups  sifted  white  corn  meal 
2  cups  buttermilk 

2  eggs 

3  T  melted  shortening 

2  t  salt 

1  t  baking  soda 

3  t  baking  powder 

Beat  the  eggs,  and  add  the  butter- 
milk. Then  add  the  other  ingredients, 
making  sure  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  Bake  25  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Hush  Puppies 

2  cups  white  corn  meal 
2  cups  buttermilk 

2  eggs 

1  T  flour 

1  t  baking  soda 

1  t  baking  powder 

1  t  salt 

1/3  cup  finely  diced  onions 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients,  then  add 
the  milk  and  beaten  eggs.  The  onions 
may  be  added  raw,  but,  although  it  is 
not  traditional,  sauteing  in  butter  helps 
bring  out  their  flavor.  Be  sure  the  in- 
gredients are  thoroughly  mixed,  then 
rop  by  the  spoonful  into  very  hot  fat. 
nove  the  hush  puppies  when  they 
brown,  and  drain  before  serving. 
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BooH 
Review 


Wild  Flowers 

By  Michael  Stringer,  Arco  Publishing 

Company,  Inc.,  61  pages,  $4.95 

Definitely  not  a  botanical  text,  this 
book  should  be  of  general  interest 
to  beginning  naturalists  and  casual 
hikers.  Sixty-one  species  of  wild 
flowers  common  throughout  the  world 
are  described  in  brief  form  and  il- 
lustrated with  full  color  drawings. 

Georgia  residents  would  find  the 
book  of  little  practical  use  for  field 
identification  since  most  of  the  wild 
flowers  described  are  either  native  to 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
State  or  to  other  continents.  Geo- 
graphic location  of  the  natural  range 
is  not  given  for  many  of  the  species. 

Wild  Flowers  has  an  excellent  in- 
side front  and  back  cover  showing  de- 
tailed drawings  of  structure  and  color 
of  types  of  fruits,  inflorescence,  flow- 
ers, leaves,  stems,  shoots  and  roots.  A 
brief  glossary  of  botanical  terms  used 
in  the  text  is  provided. 

■ — Karen  H.  Stroud 


Outdoor 
Calendar 


1974  TURKEY  SEASONS 

Northeast  Georgia:  March  23-April 
27:  Banks,  Dawson,  Franklin,  Haber- 
sham, Lumpkin,  Rabun,  Stephens, 
Towns,  Union  and  White  Counties. 
Bag  limit  one  gobbler. 

Management  Areas:  Blue  Ridge 
WMA — April  22-27,  bag  limit  one 
gobbler,  permit  required.  Chattahoo- 
chee WMA — April  15-20,  bag  limit 
one  gobbler,  permit  required. 


Northwest  Georgia:  March  23-May  4: 
Floyd,  Gilmer,  Gordon  and  Murray 
County,  and  the  portion  of  Walker 
County  lying  east  of  U.S.  Highway  27. 
Bag  limit  one  gobbler. 

Management  Areas:  Cohutta  WMA 
— April  20-May  4,  bag  limit  one  gob- 
bler, no  permit  required.  John's 
Mountain  WMA — March  23-May  4, 
bag  limit  one  gobbler,  no  permit  re- 
quired. 

East-Central  Georgia:  March  23-April 
27:  Columbia,  Elbert,  Greene,  Han- 
cock, Houston,  Lincoln,  McDuffie, 
Oglethorpe,  Pulaski,  Taliaferro,  War- 
ren, Wilkes  and  Wilkinson  Counties. 
Bag  limit  two  gobblers. 

Management  Areas:  Clark  Hill 
WMA — April  8-13,  one  gobbler,  per- 
mit required.  (See  special  regulations 
on  check-in  at  check  station).  Pied- 
mont National  Wildlife  Refuge  (Fed- 
eral) —  No  turkey  hunt  will  be  held 
on  this  refuge  during  the  1974  season. 

West-Central  Georgia:  March  23- 
April  13:  Calhoun,  Chattahoochee, 
Dougherty,  Marion,  Muscogee,  Stew- 
art and  Talbot  Counties.  Bag  limit 
one  gobbler. 

South  Georgia:  March  16-April  13: 
Ben  Hill,  Camden,  Dodge  and  Wilcox 
Counties,  that  portion  of  Clinch 
County  east  of  U.S.  Highway  441 
and  south  of  Ga.  Highway  94,  and 


that  portion  of  Echols  County  south- 
cast  of  U.S.  Highway  441.  Bag  limit 
two  gobblers. 

Management  Areas:  Bullard  Creek 
WMA— March  27-30  and  April  3-6, 
(separate  hunts),  hunters  may  take 
one  gobbler  one  each  hunt.  Hunting 
hours  30  minutes  before  sunrise  until 
12  noon.  No  check  in  or  out,  but  all 
turkeys  killed  must  be  reported  at 
check  station.  No  pre-hunt  scouting 
allowed. 

Yearly  bag  limit  on  turkeys  is  two. 

Fox  —  There  shall  be  no  closed  sea- 
son on  the  taking  of  fox. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  take  or  attempt  to  take  any  fox, 
within  the  State,  by  use  or  aid  of  re- 
corded calls  or  sounds  or  recorded  or 
electronically  amplified  imitations  of 
calls  or  sounds. 

Wild  Hogs — Hogs  are  considered  non- 
game  animals  in  Georgia.  They  are 
legally  thcrproperty  of  the  land  owner, 
and  cannot  be  hunted  without  his 
permission,  except  on  public  lands. 
Firearms  are  limited  to  shotguns  with 
Number  4  shot  or  smaller,  .22  rimfire 
rifles,  centerfire  rifles  with  bore  diam- 
eter .257  or  smaller,  the  .30  cal.  Army 
Carbine,  the  .32/20,  all  caliber  pis- 
tols, muzzle  loading  firearms  and  bows 
and  arrows. 
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Atlanta — -Throughout  Georgia  concerted  and 
accelerated  efforts  in  the  conservation  and  wise 
utilization  of  our  natural  resources  and  in  en- 
vironmental improvement  are  at  an  unprece- 
dented level. 

Many  groups  and  organizations — public  and 
private — are  blending  their  voices,  their 
strengths,  their  time  and  their  funds  in  this  con- 
tinuing task. 

Basic  to  this  many-faceted  effort  in  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  improvement  has  been 
the  need  for,  and  often  the  absence  of,  adequate 
laws  on  the  statute  books.  And  sometimes  exist- 
ing laws  have  been  weak,  outdated  or  not  readily 
enforceable. 

Highly  noteworthy  progress  in  this  legal  phase 
of  conservation  has  been  made  in  the  past  two 
sessions  of  the  Georgia  General  Assembly.  More 
than  30  major  pieces  of  conservation  and  envi- 
ronmental legislation  have  been  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  during  the  two  ses- 
sions, and  most  have  become  law. 

The  new  statutes  provide  us  much-needed 
tools  with  which  to  plan  and  accomplish  the 
long-range  conservation  and  environmental  im- 
provement that  is  our  goal. 

Some  of  the  new  laws  are  of  national  sig- 
nificance and  constitute  pioneering  legislation. 
The  wording  of  the  laws,  the  methods  of  en- 
forcement and  the  penalties  for  violators  are 
some  of  the  strongest  in  the  nation. 

Violators  of  Georgia's  Water  Quality  Control 
Act  can  be  fined  thousands  of  dollars  per  day 
and  are  subject  to  imprisonment.  The  Ground- 
water Use  Act  protects  the  vital  water-bearing 


aquifers  which  hold  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
state's  available  water  supplies. 

A  solid  waste  management  law  makes  pos- 
sible the  instituting  of  good  solid  waste  disposal 
methods,  before  improper  methods  are  used  and 
must  be  corrected. 

The  litter  control  law  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  an  increase  in  the  fine  for  violators  from 
$25  to  $300  and  making  the  violator  subject  to 
being  ordered  to  pick  up  the  litter. 

Numerous  other  important  new  entries  on  the 
law  books  provide  for:  the  protection  of  the 
Chattahoochee  River  in  the  metropolitan  At- 
lanta area;  the  granting  of  funds  to  local  govern- 
ments for  outdoor  recreation  areas;  improve- 
ments in  scenic  trails;  the  prohibiting  of  removal 
of  sea  oats  from  beaches  and  shores;  and  re- 
quiring operating  permits  for  any  facility  emit- 
ting air  contaminants. 

Outstanding  advancements  have  been  made 
in  obtaining  the  laws  that  are  the  basis  for  wise 
use  of  our  resources,  for  orderly  development 
of  our  land  by  an  expanding  population  and  for 
preserving  our  priceless  heritage  of  resources, 
culture  and  history. 

More  and  more,  the  laws  that  are  needed  are 
becoming  available  to  us.  We  can  use  these 
statutes  as  never  before  to  help  build  a  better 
state  for  ourselves  and  for  the  generations  that 
will  follow. 
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By  T.  Craig  Martin 


Ah,  for  the  life  of  the  movie-maker: 
hustling  off  to  exotic  locations,  photo- 
graphing glamorous  men  and  beauti- 
ful women,  hobnobbing  with  the  great 
and  near-great.  Well,  a  day  in  the  life 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources cinematographer  doesn't  much 
resemble  that  of  our  mythical  movie- 
maker, but  it  does  have  its  own  chal- 
lenges and  rewards. 

For  the  Department  does  produce 
a  startling  variety  of  films,  and  cine- 
matographer Jim  Couch  must  shoot 
and  edit  all  of  them.  One  day  he's 
struggling  to  remain  steady  on  a  less 
than  stable  boat  some  25  miles  off 
Georgia's  coast;  a  few  days  later  he's 
trying  to  coax  a  recalcitrant  quail  into 
a  realistic  performance;  later  he's  ex- 
plaining for  the  umpteenth  time  why 
a  layman's  brilliant  plan  for  a  "per- 
fect shot"  is  technically  impossible. 

In  the  past  few  months,  Couch  and 
the  Department's  Public  Relations 
and  Information  Section — which  also 
publishes  Outdoors  in  Georgia  maga- 
zine and  handles  the  bulk  of  DNR's 
public  information  functions — have 
produced  one  full-length  film  and  sev- 
eral short  television  "spots." 
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The  film,  TO  BE  THE  BEST  I 

AM,  is  a  description  of  the  Georgia 
Special  Olympics  for  the  retarded,  a 
program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Recreation  Planning  Unit.  It 
has  been  shown  around  the  state,  and 
appeared  on  television  in  Atlanta.  The 
television  spots  have  included  such 
diverse  subjects  as  the  sinking  of  an 
old  tug  (one  facet  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division's  offshore  reef  program) 
and  protection  of  our  coastal  marshes. 
Couch  filmed  and  edited  all  of  this 
work. 

His  current  task  is  a  film  on  quail 
management,  a  project  ordered  by 
the  Governor  in  his  "State  of  the 
State"  address.  Perhaps  a  day  in  his 
life  while  working  on  that  film  will 
illustrate  the  pain  and  pleasure  asso- 


ciated with  being  the  DNR  cinema- 
tographer. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  Couch  operates  with  a 
tiny  crew:  no  herd  of  "grips"  (assist- 
ants) clutters  his  set.  So  he  carries  his 
own  equipment,  sets  up  his  own  lights, 
picks  his  own  shots,  and  directs  the 
action  for  himself.  And,  as  we'll  see, 
sometimes  digs  his  own  holes.  .  .  . 
There  are  no  script  girls,  no  elec- 
tricians, no  porters,  seldom  a  director 
or  assistant.  Thus,  in  return  for  a 
sore  back  he  achieves  some  indepen- 
dence, an  exchange  he  sometimes  has 
been  heard  to  regret. 

On  this  particular  day,  however,  he 
was  in  charge  of  a  relative  cast  of 
thousands:  one  assistant/soundman, 
one  biologist,  one  bio-aide,  one  hunt- 


er, two  dogs,  and  some  50  pen-raised 
quail.  The  object  of  the  day  was  to 
simulate  the  flush  of  wild  quail,  it 
having  proven  impossible  to  adequate- 
ly film  an  actual  wild  covey  rise. 

The  crew  and  cast  assembled  just 
after  sunrise  in  a  lovely  field  just  out- 
side Bainbridge,  confident  that  all 
would  go  well.  Couch  and  his  assist- 
ant had  spent  most  of  the  weekend 
preparing  equipment  for  the  venture: 
a  cardboard  box  replete  with  sliding 
top  and  attached  cowbell  (to  stimu- 
late the  lethargic  tame  birds  into 
flight)  and  a  set  of  harnesses,  the  use 
of  which  will  be  described  below. 

The  perfect  spot  was  located,  two 
cameras  (slow  motion  and  normal 
speed)  were  set  up,  and  the  covey 
rise-simulator   was   strategically   hid- 
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den.  One  bird  was  selected  as  the 
test  subject  and  deposited  in  the  box. 
Cameras  whirred  and  ground,  "ac- 
tion" was  shouted,  the  boxtop  slipped 
off  and  the  bell  rung  madly.  The  quail 
hopped  up  onto  the  box  edge,  gazed 
around  him  in  a  slightly  bemused 
fashion,  then  calmly  walked  a  few  feet 
and  began  to  peck  at  some  seeds  on 
the  ground. 

With  slight  variations,  this  scene 
occurred  four  or  five  more  times 
before  everyone  realized  that  the  care- 
fully calculated  stimulator  (cowbell) 
just  wouldn't  do.  Then  other  methods 
were  tried,  each  preceded  by  the  whir 
and  grind,  the  tense  "action,"  and 
each  followed  by  disappointed  groans 
and  muttered  imprecations. 

Finally  it  was  determined  that  the 


quail  would  flush  if  the  box  were 
shaken  a  bit  just  before  the  lid  came 
off.  So  Couch  and  the  assistant/ 
soundman  dug  a  hole  some  four  feet 
deep,  into  which  the  assistant  de- 
scended; he  then  could  impart  a  vig- 
orous twitch  to  the  box  just  as  the 
lid  slipped  off,  and  the  shot  finally 
worked. 

But  what  about  the  harness?  That 
too  was  an  example  of  failed  cine- 
matographic ingenuity.  The  idea  had 
been  to  attach  a  ring  to  the  harness, 
then  slip  a  camouflaged  line  through 
the  harness  so  that  the  quail  would 
fly  a  predictable  course,  thus  allow- 
ing dramatic  closeup  slow  motion 
pictures.  All  the  careful  sewing  and 
rigging  was  for  naught,  however.  The 
quail   would    fly   a   few   feet    before 


realizing  that  a  greater  force  was  de- 
termining his  course,  then  he  just 
gave  up  and  hung  there  relaxed,  wait- 
ing to  be  returned  to  the  comfort  of 
his  pen. 

As  evening  crept  closer  and  closer. 
Couch  wearily  began  to  fill  in  the 
gaping  hole  left  over  from  the  covey 
rise  shot,  then  he  packed  his  gear  and 
headed  off  to  the  motel  and  another 
eveninu  of  planning  for  another 
day  .  .  . 

Hut  films  aren't  finished  when  the 
filming  is  wrapped  up;  indeed,  they 
barely  are  begun.  Even  if  a  script  is 
ready  (and  they  often  are  not  prepared 
until  the  film  is  edited),  (ouch  must 
agonizingly  choose  the  particular  shot 
that  most  aptly  illustrates  each  point 
the    film   is   to   make.    Then   he    must 
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string  these  together  in  some  rational 
and  creative  way,  in  an  order  that 
will  both  intrigue  and  instruct  his 
audience.  When  this  is  done,  he  must 
supervise  the  recording  of  the  narra- 
tion and  choose  music  and  other 
sound  effects.  Finally,  all  these  ele- 
ments must  be  blended  in  the  final 
"mix"  and  shipped  off  to  the  lab  for 
processing. 

It  requires  about  twice  as  much 
time  or  more  to  edit  a  film  as  to  shoot 
it,  hours  spent  hunched  over  a  viewer 
in  Couch's  Atlanta  office.  It  is,  in  fact, 
rather  lonely  work,  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  dissolve  here  or  fade, 
whether  music  or  live  sound  from  the 
field  is  best  in  this  place.  Others  can, 
and  do,  help  with  these  decisions,  but 
he  is  the  specialist,  and  he  is  respon- 
sible for  seeing  that  it  all  works. 

This  overall  mastery  is  its  own  re- 
ward, for  Jim  Couch  has  an  inde- 
pendence that  is  available  to  few 
other  film  makers.  He  is  involved  in 
every  facet  of  each  film,  must  solve 
each  technical  problem  and  creative 
challenge.  And  this  makes  up  for  the 
lack  of  overt  glamor. 
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By  Joe  Cullens 
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Fog  thick  enough  to  slice  with  a 
knife  clung  to  the  hollows  and 
branches  of  Cowpen  Mountain  as  a 
steady  drizzle  made  life  miserable  for 
the  brave  souls  who  dared  take  part 
in  the  first  managed  hunt  on  Cohutta 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  1 1 
years.  The  recurrent  question,  "What 
am  I  doing  here?"  must  have  been 
repeated  thousands  of  times  in  the 
minds  of  those  hardy  outdoorsmen 
as  the  nasty  weather  continued  for 
two  of  the  five  days  of  a  trophy  buck 
hunt. 

The  story  is  told  of  one  hunter 
who,  after  several  hours  of  sitting  out 
in  the  cold,  damp  fog,  decided  to  pack 
up  and  make  his  way  back  to  camp. 
The  weather  began  to  break,  how- 
ever, and  the  fog  lifted  to  reveal  a 
"monster  buck"  a  scant  75  to  80 
yards  away.  Before  the  excited  hunter 
could  get  zeroed  in,  the  wind  shifted 
blowing  the  mass  of  fog  right  back 
into  the  hollow,  obliterating  that  buck 
and  relegating  him  to  "tall  tale  mem- 
ory."   As    if   situations    such   as    this 


weren't  frustrating  enough,  picture 
the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  those 
less-than-dedicated  individuals  whose 
neighbors  and  hunting  buddies 
brought  home  racks  of  unbelievable 
proportions:  106  of  these  dedicated 
individuals  provided  the  proverbial 
"proof  in  the  pudding,"  bringing 
home  prizes  that  any  deer  hunter 
would  relish. 

The  largest  wildlife  management 
area  in  Georgia,  Cohutta  embraces 
some  90,000  acres  of  government 
land  and  almost  30,000  acres  of  pri- 
vately owned  property,  bringing  the 
total  acreage  to  somewhere  near 
1 20,000  acres.  The  area  includes 
some  of  the  roughest  terrain  found 
in  Georgia.  Lugging  a  150-pound 
buck  up  slopes  angled  at  better  than 
60  degrees  is  anything  but  easy. 

Of  course  this  fact  also  says  some- 
thing for  the  size  of  the  deer  brought 
down  during  the  five  day  trophy  buck 
hunt  held  from  November  26  to  De- 
cember 1,  1973.  As  you  know,  under 
trophy  buck   regulations,   only  those 


male  deer  with  minimum  antler  size 
of  one  forked  antler  (3  points)  or 
more  may  be  killed.  For  an  area 
which  was  poached  out  and  aban- 
doned in  1962  to  regenerate  to  the 
proportions  indicated  from  last  year's 
kill  is  remarkable  and  a  tribute  to 
sound  game  management  techniques 
and  increased  local  support  and  co- 
operation. 

Cohutta  WMA  was  originally  set 
up  and  approved  in  1937.  Between 
1937  and  1938,  11  whitetail  deer 
were  secured  from  Pisgah  Forest. 
North  Carolina.  These  deer  were  re- 
leased on  the  area,  which  then  con- 
sisted of  46.000  acres  of  U.S.  Forest 
Service  land.  The  area  was  opened 
for  regulated  hunting  in  1947.  Dur- 
ing the  1 3-year  period  of  the  area's 
initial  opening  2.937  hunters  came 
into  the  area  bringing  down  a  reported 
kill  of  only  89  bucks. 

Poachers  ran  rampant  on  the  area, 
and  the  local  population  gave  almost 
no  support  to  the  proper  management 
of  the   area.   Dogs  were   used   to   il- 
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legally  run  deer  on  the  area,  leading 
to  the  eventual  abandonment  of  Co- 
hutta  as  a  management  area  in  June 
of  1960.  This  first  attempt  at  cooper- 
ative game  management  on  the  area 
met  miserable  failure. 

Though  Cohutta's  initial  trial  as  a 
management  area  had  met  such  a 
pitiful  defeat,  the  area  did  not  die 
from  the  wounds  of  local  apathy  and 
misuse.  In  fact  the  recovery  made  on 
the  area  is  almost  a  textbook  ex- 
ample. Local  support  for  reopening 
the  area  began  to  rise  and  in  1968  a 
deer  restocking  program  was  started. 
Completed  in  the  winter  of  1969,  the 
restocking  released  1 1 1  deer  obtained 
from  Berry  College,  Clark  Hill,  Lake 
Russell,  and  the  Georgia  coast.  Ex- 
cellent community  cooperation,  com- 
bined with  increased  law  enforce- 
ment protection  and  changed  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  local  officials  and 


judicial  officers  have  made  the  area 
one  of  the  finest  mountain  deer  hunt- 
ing ranges  in  Georgia.  If  ever  an  ex- 
ample existed  of  the  benefits  of  sound 
management  techniques  and  con- 
cerned community  effort  it  is  Cohutta 
WMA. 

Of  course,  though  the  rejuvenation 
of  an  almost  non-existent  deer  popu- 
lation is  noteworthy,  an  equally  in- 
teresting fact  is  the  presence  of  a 
good  wild  turkey  population.  Though 
the  wild  turkey  has  always  been  pres- 
ent to  some  degree  on  the  area,  the 
population  Iips  heretofore  been  lo- 
cated predominately  in  the  north- 
western end  of  the  area.  Since  Co- 
hutta was  abandoned,  it  appears  the 
turkey  population  has  strengthened 
and  with  the  area's  reopening  in  1973, 
wild  turkeys  and  their  sign  have  been 
found  throughout  the  area. 

Ruffed  grouse  hunting  is  excellent 


on  Cohutta.  The  use  of  bird  dogs 
only  is  permitted  during  the  small 
game  hunts.  As  far  as  this  author  has 
been  able  to  determine,  however,  you 
had  better  be  in  pretty  good  shape  if 
small  game  hunting  is  your  thing.  This 
mountainous  terrain  is  more  than  a 
match  for  many  sportsmen  and  cer- 
tainly no  place  for  any  but  the  hardy. 
There  are  numerous  roads  through- 
out the  area,  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  maintains  a  few  camping 
areas.  A  great  deal  of  the  area  is  in- 
accessible, however,  to  anything  but 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles.  A  proposal 
to  make  some  34,000  acres  of  Co- 
hutta into  a  national  wilderness  area 
has  been  under  study  for  several  years, 
When  this  is  done,  vehicular  travel  in 
this  particular  area  will  be  prohibited. 
The  major  portion  of  the  proposed 
wilderness  area  is  inaccessible  to  ve- 
hicular travel  at  the  present  time  any- 
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way,  and  designation  as  a  wilderness 
area  is  looked  on  favorably  as  a 
method  for  further  protecting  Co- 
hutta  from  man's  encroachment. 

Cohutta  is  one  of  the  few  wildlife 
management  areas  in  Georgia  with 
a  wild  hog  population.  Though  in 
the  past  dogs  have  been  used  to  run 
hogs  on  the  area,  this  is  now  pro- 
hibited and  apparently  the  hog  popu- 
lation is  increasing  in  strength.  Some 
residents  of  the  area  have  released 
hogs  to  the  wild  and  this,  too  has 
helped  to  strengthen  the  dwindling 
population. 

The  black  bear  has  been  released 
onto  the  area  as  well,  but  some  of  the 
so-called  nuisance  bears,  or  those 
animals  which  have  developed  a  habit 
of  foraging  in  populated  areas,  have 
been  trapped  and  re-trapped  ifi  the 
same  areas.  This  is  a  puzzling  factor 
since  the  black  bear  is  not  supposed 
to  range  for  the  distance  involved. 
It  would  appear  that  these  animals 
have  developed  some  type  of  "hom- 
ing instinct"  for  their  old  stomping 
grounds.  Either  that  or  the  taste  of 
garbage  is  so  delightful  to  the  ani- 
mals that  they  find  it  irresistible. 

If  one  is  to  be  even  moderately 
complete  in  coverage  of  Cohutta,  the 


existence  of  some  of  the  finest  trout 
fishing  in  Georgia  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  Jacks  and  Conasauga 
Rivers  and  their  tributaries  provide 
some  of  the  best  native  trout  angling 
available.  With  the  opening  of  the 
trout  season  for  this  year  in  Georgia, 
the  hills  and  mountains  of  North 
Georgia  will  be  full  of  fishermen,  and 
once  again  the  more  dedicated  indi- 
viduals will  find  their  way  to  some 
of  the  remote  streams  and  brooks  of 
the  Cohutta  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  If  you  are  willing  to  brave 
some  fierce  terrain,  you  are  sure  to 
find  diligence  well  worth  the  effort 
in  the  clear  mountain  waters  on  the 
area,  especially  those  streams  in  Fan- 
nin County.  The  Game  and  Fish  Di- 
vision does  some  stocking  in  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Conasauga  River,  so  if 
that  big  native  gives  you  the  slip 
there's  sure  to  be  enjoyment  from 
stocked  trout. 

A  textbook  dream  come  true  .  .  . 
Cohutta  Wildlife  Management  Area 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beau- 
tiful areas  in  Georgia,  and  holds  great 
promise  for  continued  excellence  in 
hunting,  fishing,  and  recreational  op- 
portunities for  the  citizens  and  visi- 
tors of  Georgia. 
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Wildlife 
Profiles: 

By  J.  Gibson  Johnston,  Jr. 


(bastem   Luluebird 

Eastern  Bluebird  (Sialia  sialis  sialis;  Linnaeus) 


Probably  one  of  the  most  familiar 
songbirds  in  Georgia  is  the  bluebird. 
This  medium-sized  bird  with  the  bright 
blue  back,  rusty-red  breast,  and  white 
underbelly,  is  a  common  sight  on 
posts  and  fences  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas  throughout  the  state,  in 
both  winter  and  summer.  While  the 
bluebird  is  not  a  migratory  species  in 
Georgia,  northern  birds  migrate  south 
in  the  fall  giving  us  the  greatest  con- 
centration during  the  cold  months. 
They  can  be  seen  near  open  country 
in  loosely  banded  flocks. 

At  the  first  sign  of  warm  weather, 
permanent  resident  birds  in  the  winter 
flocks  break  up  into  pairs  and  begin 
investigating  cavities  in  trees  and 
posts,  old  woodpecker  holes,  the  eaves 
of  barns  and  houses,  and  even  mail- 
boxes, for  a  suitable  nesting  site.  Blue- 
birds usually  choose  a  site  in  an  open 
area,  3-30  feet  above  the  ground, 
where  there  is  unobstructed  view  of 
the  surrounding  area. 


When  a  suitable  cavity  is  located, 
both  mates  cooperate  to  build  a  sub- 
stantial nest  of  fine  grass  and  other 
plant  materials  and  frequently  some 
horse  hair  or  feathers.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  nest,  breeding  takes 
place  and  a  clutch  of  3-7  pale  blue 
eggs  is  laid.  Both  birds  share  in  the 
incubation,  and  in  about  12  days,  the 
eggs  hatch.  Care  of  the  young  is 
shared  by  both  parents. 

Young  bluebirds  soon  develop  a 
coloration  similar  to  that  of  the  fe- 
male: brown  with  a  bluish  cast  to  the 
wings.  The  breast  is  spotted  rather 
than  red.  This  spotting  is  the  only 
obvious  betrayal  of  the  kinship  of 
bluebirds  to  the  thrush  group  of  which 
they  are  members. 

Bluebirds  are  popular  in  farming 
areas  because  of  their  favored  diet  of 
insects.  They  habitually  perch  on  a 
post  and  keep  watch  for  insects  or 
other  food.  When  food  is  sighted,  the 
bird  will  quickly  fly  down,  seize  the 


food  and  return  to  its  perch  to  eat  or 
to  the  nest  to  feed  the  young.  More 
than  70%  of  the  diet  consists  of 
beetles,  moths,  caterpillars,  crickets, 
grasshoppers,  spiders,  centipedes  and 
earthworms.  Fruits  such  as  bayberry, 
wild  grape,  dogwood,  wild  cherry, 
wild  blackberry,  mulberry  and  juniper 
berries,  round  out  the  diet. 

A  decline  in  the  population  of  blue- 
birds has  been  reported  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  is  thought  to  be  due 
the  growing  numbers  of  starlings,  who 
have  much  the  same  nesting  require- 
ments and  force  the  smaller  bluebirds 
out  of  desirable  nesting  sites.  Chemi- 
cal changes  in  the  mating  function  due 
to  the  ingestion  of  insecticides  with 
insects  are  thought  to  be  another 
cause  of  this  decline. 

Bluebirds  may  be  attracted  to  an 
area  with  finely  chopped  fruits  at  a 
bird  feeding  station,  but  a  few  well 
located  bird  houses  of  the  proper  type 
will  assure  2-3  broods  per  summer. 
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Mary  Gregory  Jewett 


The  kind  of  job  Mary  Jewett  has  done  in 
devising  a  system  of  preservation  of  the  history 
of  Georgia  required  more  than  just  dedication 
to  a  task;  it  required  a  love  for  both  Georgia 
and  history.  As  with  most  pioneers,  the  sig- 
nificance of  her  accomplishments  will  be  fully 
realized  only  wlxn  her  own  life  and  work  are 
history.  But  we  who  know  her  appreciate 
now  the  priceless  product  of  her  vision,  her 
perseverance,  and  her  love. 

Gov.  Jimmy  Carter 


Mary  Jewett  is  one  of  the  most  professional  and 
dedicated  people  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege 
to  know.  She  has  had  a  profound  influence  on 
historic  preservation  in  the  state  and  in  the 
nation;  and,  more  than  any  other  individual, 
she  is  responsible  for  presen'ing  the  great  heritage 
of  our  state.  She  will  continue  to  play  an  active 
mle  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
and  I  plan  to  look  to  her  as  my  personal 
advisor  in  matters  related  to  historic  preservation. 

Joe  D.  Tanner 

Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources 


The  retirement  from  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gregory  Jenett  touches 
me  very  deeply.  I  know  of  no  person  in  state 
government  who  has  loved  the  history  of  this 
state  any  more  than  she  does  and  who  has  more 
untiringly  tried  to  preserve  it.  The  historic  sites 
and  artifacts  are  the  evidences  of  our  historic  past 
and  they  are  being  lost  every  day.  With  very 
little  budget  she  and  the  Georgia  Historical 
Commission  did  an  outstanding  job  with  those 
sites  that  they  could  acquire.  I  regret  to  see  her 
leave,  far  her  retirement  is  a  loss  to  me  and  to 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

Ben  W.  Fortson 
Secretary  of  State 


Historian  •  Retiring 


Mary  Gregory  Jewett.   Historian.   Retiring. 

Stepping  out  of  a  niche  carefully  crafted 
over  26  years  in  state  government;  pushing  away 
from  the  metal  and  plastic  desk,  the  intermin- 
able files;  retreating  from  the  constant  battle 
for  funds  and  authority  to  get  the  job  done. 

Retiring. 

Leaving  her  place  as  head  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation in  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources; 
abandoning  an  office  that  has  been  in  her  family 
since  the  Georgia  Historical  Commission  was 
created  in  1951  (her  father  the  first  Executive 
Secretary,  she  moving  into  that  role  in  1960, 
then  named  Director  by  legislative  fiat  in  1962). 

Retiring. 

Entrusting  to  others  an  organization  she 
nurtured  from  a  staff  of  three  and  budget  of 
$25,000  to  a  staff  of  60  and  budget  of  nearly 
$800,000;  passing  on  a  domain  she  built  from 
a  few  roadside  markers  and  one  historic  site 
to  some  2,000  commemorative  markers  and  21 
important  sites. 

Retiring. 

Handing  down  a  staff  trained  in  the  intricate 
skills  of  historic  preservation,  in  analysis  and 
research  and  reconstruction;  offering  her  suc- 
cessor a  treasure  of  knowledge  gained  through 
painful  trial  and  error,  through  experiment  and 
experience. 

Retiring. 

Bequeathing  to  the  people  of  Georgia  care- 
fully preserved  fragments  of  a  colorful  history; 
offering  to  them  sparkling  facets  of  a  culture 
rapidly  disappearing;  leaving  them  a  series  of 
cool  fountains  which  provide  historic  respite 
from  daily  struggles. 

Retiring. 
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Minimum 
Weight    for 
Certificate 


State    Records 


World's 
Record 


GEORGIA  BIG  FISH   CONTEST 


5  lbs. 


5  lbs. 


5  lbs. 


20  lbs. 


2  lbs. 


1 1/2  lbs. 


8  lbs. 


20  lbs. 


IS  lbs. 


15  lbs. 


3  lbs. 


3  lbs. 


15  lbs. 


Any 
Weight 


BASS,    FLINT    RIVER    SMALIMOUTH 

6  lbs.,  15  ois.— James  Lewis, 
Cordele,  Flint  River, 

Feb.   20,    1967  No   Record 

BASS,  LARGEMOUTH 

22    lbs.,    4    ois  —George    Perry, 

Brunswick,    Montgomery    Lake, 

June  2,  1932 

Second-17   lbs.,    14   oi.-Nickie   Rich, 

Marietta,  Chastain's  Lake, 

April  27,  1965 

BASS,  SMALLMOUTH 
6  lbs.,  5  on      Jackie  R.  Suits, 
Fry,  Lake  Blue  Ridge, 
December  11,   1969  11   lbs.,  15  ois. 

BASS,   SMALLMOUTH 

7  lbs,  2  ois. -Jack  Hall, 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  Lake  Chatuge, 

March  28,  1973  11  lbs.,    15  ois. 

BASS,  STRIPED 

63  lbs.,  0  ois  -Kelley  A.   Ward, 

Dublin,  Oconee  River, 

May   30,   1967  72    lbs. 

BASS,  REDEYE  (COOSA) 

2   lbs  ,   10  ois. -John  R.  Cockburn,  Jr., 

Dalton,  Jacks  River, 

July  4,   1967  6  lbs.,  Vi  oi. 

BASS,  WHITE 

5  lbs.,  1   OI.— J.  M.  Hobbins, 

Atlanta,  Lake  Lanier, 


June   16,   1971 

BLUEGILl 

3  lbs.,  5  ois.— P.   F.  Gumm, 
Atlanta,  Shamrock  Lake, 
July  19,  1972 


5  lbs  ,  5  ois 


4  lbs.,  12  ois. 


BOWFIN 

15  lbs.,  12  ois. -Tie: 

R    H    Melton, 

Warner  Robins,  Tchukolako  lake, 

September  29,  1973; 

John  F.  Maddox, 

Phenix  City,  Ala.,  W.  F    George, 

June  4,  1971  19  lbs,  12  ois. 

CARP 

35    lbs.,    12    ois -Rev.    Donald    Clark, 

Locust  Grove,  Lake  Jackson, 

1972  55   lbs.,  5   ois. 

CATFISH,  CHANNEL 

44   lbs  ,   12   ois. -Bobby   M.   Sn.ithwick, 

Vidalia,  Altamaha  River, 

May   18,   1972  58  lbs. 

CATFISH,  FLATHEAD 

51    lbs.,    15    ois— Hoyt   McDanlel, 

Suches,  Lake  Nottely, 

June   2,    1969  76   lbs. 

CRAPPIE,  BLACK 

4   lbs.,  4  ois.  — Shirley   Lavender, 

Athens,  Acree's  Lake, 

June  1,  1971  5   lbs. 

CRAPPIE,  WHITE 

4  lbs.,  11  ois -lewis  I.  little, 

Macon,  Brickyard  Lake, 

May  31,   1972  5  lbs.,  3  ozs. 

GAR,  LONG  NOSE 
No    Official     Record 


50    lbs.,    5    ois. 


MUSKEllUNGE 

38  lbs  -Rube  Golden,  Atlanta, 
Blue  Ridqe  lake, 
June,  1957  69  lbs.,  15  ois. 

-PICKEREl,  CHAIN  (JACKFISH) 
9    lbs.,   6   ois.  — Baxley    McOuaig,    Jr., 
Homerville, 
February,    1961  Same 


1V2  lbs 
2  lbs. 


15"  o 
2  lbs 


18"  or 
5  lbs. 


24"  or 
6  lbs 


2  lbs. 
5  lbs. 


SUNFISH,  REDBREAST 
No    Official    State    Record 


No    Record 


SUNFISH,    REDEAR    (SHELICRACKER) 

3  lbs  ,  1  o;      John  S.  Reid, 

Monteiuma,  McKeniie's  lake, 

August  8,   1971  4  lbs.,  8  ois. 

TROUT,   BROOK 

5  lbs.,  5  ois.— James  Harper, 

Austell,  Waters  Creek, 

September  3,  1973  14  lbs.,      8  ois. 


TROUT,  BROWN 
18    lbs.,   3   ois.-Willian 
Marietta,  Rock  Creek, 
May   6,   1967 


M.    Lowery, 

39   lbs.,   8   ois. 


TROUT,  RAINBOW 

12  lbs.,  4  ois  -John  Whitaker, 

Ellijay,  Cnosawattee  Rover, 


May  31,   1966 

PERCH,  YELLOW 

No  Official  State  Record 


42   lbs.,  2  ois 
3  1/2  OIS. 


4   lb 


WAILEYE 

11    lbs  ,  0  oi.— Steven   Kenny, 
Atlanta,  Lake  Burton, 
April   13,   1963 

WARMOUTH 

1  lb.,  11   ois. -Bruce  Soles 

Scott,  Private  Pond, 

1972  1    lb., 


The  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  and  Outdoors 
in  Georgia  magazine  sponsor  a  big  fish  contest 
for  the  State  of  Georgia  during  each  calendar 
year. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  each  year,  rod  and 
reel  sets  will  be  given  to  the  angler  catching  the 
largest  fish  in  any  one  of  six  categories:  black 
bass,  white  bass,  crappie,  bream,  mountain 
trout,  and  catfish.  In  addition,  the  angler  catch- 
ing the  largest  black  bass  each  year  will  have 
his  name  engraved  on  the  Garcia  Black  Bass 
Trophy,  and  the  winner  in  the  white  bass  cate- 
gory will  have  his  name  engraved  on  the  Pflueger 
White  Bass  Trophy. 

Entries  made  on  fish  caught  after  December 
31  will  be  entered  in  next  year's  contest.  Entries 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
fish  is  caught.  The  deadline  for  entries  in  the 
contest  is  January   15. 

How  To  Enter 

1.  Have  fish  weighed,  measured,  and  entered  at 
any  official  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  Weigh- 
ing Station  or  any  office  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division.  If  no  such  station  is  available,  have  the 
fish  weighed  and  measured  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  who  sign  the  official  entry  blank 
or  a  facsimile. 

2.  Before  the  affidavit  can  be  accepted,  the  truth 
of  the  statements  must  be  attested  before  a 
qualified  officer  such  as  as  a  notary  public,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  sheriff,  municipal  clerk,  post- 
master, member  of  state  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  wildlife  ranger,  etc. 

3.  There  is  no  entry  fee  for  the  contest. 

4.  Any  Georgia  licensed  angler,  resident  or  non- 
resident, may  enter  the  contest  by  completing 
the  official  affidavit. 


5.  Fish  must  be  caught  on  sporting  tackle  and 
be  hooked  and  landed  by  the  entrant. 

6.  Fish  must  be  caught  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
during  the  legal  angling  season  for  the  species 
taken. 

7.  Angler  can  submit  as  many  entries  as  he 
wishes.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  for  all  fish 
surpassing  the  minimum  standards  in  the  chart 
regardless  of  the  year  caught,  but  contest  prizes 
will  be  awarded  only  in  the  genera!  black  bass, 
white  bass,  crappie,  bream,  mountain  trout,  and 
catfish  categories  for  fish  caught  this  year. 
Awards  will  not  be  given  for  specific  species 
within  these  categories  such  as  the  largest  white 
crappie,  black  crappie,  etc.  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  exact  identification  of  the  species  in  these 
categories.  In  the  event  of  a  tie,  duplicate 
awards  will  be  given. 

8.  Clear  sideview,  black  and  white  or  color  pho- 
tographs of  the  fish,  preferably  with  the  angler, 
must  be  submitted  with  each  entry  which  be- 
comes the  property  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 

9.  Affidavits  should  be  mailed  to  Big  Fish  Con- 
test, Outdoors  in  Georgia,  Trinity-Washington 
Street  Building,  270  Washington  Street,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30334. 


HOW  JO  MEASURE  A  FISH:  Girth 
should  he  measured  around  the  largest  part 
of  the  hody  as  shown  in  diagram.  Length: 
Measure  along  a  fiat  surface  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  mouth  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail. 


PRINT  OR  TYPE  ALL  INFORMATION 


Kind  of  Fish 

Girth ins.  Bait  used. 

Rod  Brand 


Weight lbs ozs.  Length ins. 

_Type  Tackle 


Reel  Brand. 


Line  Brand- 


Test- 


Where  caught  (Name  of  Lake  or  Stream)_ 


Location  of  Lake  or  Stream  (County  or  Nearest  Town). 
Date  Caught 


An 


gler 


Home  Address- 
City  and  State- 


Telephone  Numbers:  Business: 
Fishing  License  Number: 


Home:. 


"I  hereby  swear  that  the  above  statements  are  true;  that  in  taking  this  fish  I  complied  with  the 
contest  rules,  fishing  regulations,  and  that  the  witnesses  hereto  sow  this  fish  weighed  and  measured. 
I  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  in  connection  with  the  Georgia  State  Fishing  Contest." 


(Signature  of  person  who  caught  fish) 

We,    the    under'igned,    witnessed    the    weighing    and    measuring    of    the    fish    described    above    and 
verified  the  weight  and  measurements  given. 

1.     Signature 

Address . 


2.     Signature- 
Address 


Sworn  to  and  ascribed  before  me  this. 


day  of_ 


19_ 


13  ois. 


Title: 

(Signature  of  a  qualified  officer — See  Rule  2) 

Send    all    entries    to:    Outdoors    in    Georgia,    Trinity-Washington    Street    Building,    270    Washington 
Street,   Atlanta,   Georgia   30334. 


where  the 


ones  were 


The  1973  Georgia  Big  Fish  Contest  had  probably 
the  fewest  entries  for  any  year  since  its  inception. 
But  leapin'  lizzards  (spring  lizzards  with  spring,  no 
doubt)— what  entries!  Two  new  state  records  were  set, 
and  another  record  was  tifed.  A  large  proportion  of 
entries  were  truly  outstanding'  trophies,  even  down  to 
third  or  foufthfplace  irVseveral  categories 

'.Georgia's  new  state  record  smallmouth  bass  was 
caught  in  Lake  Chatuge,  by  Jack  Hall  of  Cleveland, 
Tennessee.  Hall  used  a  shiner  minnow  to  tempt  the 
7-pound  2-ounce  record  buster  into  biting  on  March 
28,  1973.  The  smallmouth  record  for  Georgia  was 
formerly  held  by  Jackie  R.  Suits  of  Fry,  Georgia,  with 
a  6-pound  7-ounce  specimen  he  pulled  from  Lake 
Blue   Ridge  on   December   11,    1969.   Due   to   the   diffi- 


&, 


I 


culty  in  verifying  smallmouth  entered  in  the  contest 
and  to  be  considered  for  record  status,  they  must  be 
examined  by  a  fisheries  biologist  of  the  Fisheries  Sec- 
tion, Game  and  Fish  Division,  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

The  Georgia  record  for  brook  trout  took  a  sizeable 
jump  to  5-pounds  5-ounces.  James  Harper  of  Austell 
landed  his  trophy  brookie  on  September  3,  1973,  and 
it  is  only  appropriate  that  it  came  from  Georgia's 
managed  trophy  trout  stream,  Waters  Creek.  As  the 
largest  entry  in  the  trout  category,  Harper's  fish  will 
win  a  Pflueger  Supreme  rod  and  reel  outfit.  That 
Harper  caught  his  record-busting  prize-winning  fish 
at  the  end  of  the  season  in  a  heavily-fished  stream 
proves  that  it  is  not  olways  a  case  of  the  early  bird 
angler  catching  the  worm    fish. 

A  monster  bowfin,  weighing  in  at  1 5-pounds  12- 
ounces,  netted  a  tie  with  the  old  state  record  for  R.  H. 
Melton  of  Warner  Robins.  The  bowfin  was  caught 
using  a  plastic  worm  that  Melton  had  hoped  would 
tempt  a  largemouth  bass  of  the  same  size.  The  bowfin 
is  known  as  a  "tackle  buster"  in  south  Georgia,  and 
Melton's  feat  of  landing  the  state  record-size  fish  on  a 
12-pound  line  probably  took  a  lot  of  skill  and  also 
probably  gave  him  quite  a  bit  in  the  way  of  excite- 
ment. 

An  Ambassadeur  5000  reel  and  watching  Garcia 
rod  go  to  Dickie  L.  Justis  of  Clayton  as  his  prize  for 
the  winning  entry  in  the  bream  division  of  the  contest. 


Justis  caught  the  2-pound  13-ounce  bluegill  in  Lake 
Burton  on  April  18,  1973.  A  traditional  nightcrawler 
proved  to  be  the  irresistible  bait  the  bluegill  just 
couldn't  resist. 

The  Pflueger  Supreme  rod  and  reel  prize  for  the 
winning  fish  in  the  white  bass  category  goes  to  Phillip 
Wofford  of  Gainesville.  His  4-pound  8-ounce  entry 
pulled  from  Lake  Lanier  was  easily  the  largest  entered 
in  the  white  bass  category.  The  big  white  bass 
chomped  down  on  a  big  lip  Rebel  lure  on  February  28, 
1973,  to  help  Wofford  win  his  prize.  Along  with  previ- 
ous winners  in  this  category,  Wofford's  name  and  the 
appropriate  statistics  on  his  fish  will  be  engraved  on 
the  White  Bass  Trophy  donated  by  the  Pflueger  fo'ks. 
The  Black  Bass  Trophy,  donated  by  the  people  at 
Garcia  will  have  the  name  of  Leo  Wells  added.  Wells, 
of  Valdosta,  captured  the  black  bass  category  and  the 
Ambassadeur  5000  reel  and  Garcia  rod  prize  with  a 
15-pound  1-ounce  largemouth  he  pulled  from  a  pri- 
vate pond  near  Valdosta.  After  hooking  the  prize  bass, 
which  made  the  mistake  of  biting  a  plastic  worm, 
Wells  called  on  years  of  angling  experience  to  land  the 
fish,,with  the  10-pound  test  line  he  was  using. 

umber  of  fine  walleye  were  entered  in  the  con- 
ven  though  no  prize  is  awarded  for  that  cate- 
The  largest  of  the  walleye  entries  qualifying  for 
angler's  certificates  was  a  6-pound  8-ounce 
en  caught  in  Lake  Lanier  by  Johnny  Mathis  of 
sville. 


Over  a  million  fish  are  stocked  yearly  in  Georgia's 
trout  waters,  representing  more  than  150  tons  of  po- 
tential eating.  With  the  price  of  trout  between  $1.50 
and  $2.50  per  pound  in  many  seafood  markets,  the 
economic  situation  may  entice  more  anglers  to  the 
North  Georgia  trout  waters  than  ever  before. 

Many  fishermen,  both  new  and  experienced,  think 
trout  can  be  cooked  just  like  any  other  fish,  but  trout 
deserve  better  than  that.  The  rarity  and  subtlety  of  a 
good  trout  dinner  is  worth  a  little  extra  time  and 
preparation. 

The  following  recipes  have  been  compiled  to  pro- 
vide you  with  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  sev- 
eral ways  of  cooking  trout  that  you  may  not  have  tried. 


Trout  Bercy 

4  trout  of  about  %  pound  each 
!/2  teaspoon  salt 

dash  of  freshly-ground  white  pepper 

3  tablespoons  butter  or  solid  margarine 

2  tablespoons  chopped  shallots 

1  cup  fish  stock 

1  cup  dry  white  Burgundy  wine 

Sprinkle  cleaned  trout  very  lightly  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Melt  1  tablespoon  butter  in  a  shallow  oven- 
proof dish;  spread  the  shallots  on  the  bottom  and  put 
the  trout  on  the  shallots.  Reduce  the  fish  stock  to  half 
its  volume  by  boiling  briskly,  let  it  cool,  and  add  the 
wine.  Dot  the  trout  with  the  remaining  butter  in  pea- 
sized  bits,  and  pour  the  wine-stock  mixture  over  the 
fish.  Cook  uncovered  in  a  preheated  325-degree  oven 
for  1 2  to  1  5  minutes.  Serves  4. 
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From  Fish  Cookery  by  Mel  Marshall,  copyright  1971.  Courtesy  of 
Outdoor  Life/Popular  Science  Books/A  Times  Mirror  Subsidiary. 
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Trout  Belle  Meuniere 

4  trout  of  about  %  pound  each 
2  to  3  tablespoons  flour 
Va  teaspoon  salt 

slight  dash  of  freshly-ground  white  pepper 
%  cup  milk  or  evaporated  milk  diluted  with 

equal  parts  water 
1  to  1  Vi  tablespoons  olive  oil  (you  can  substitute 

peanut  oil  or  drawn  butter) 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
1  tablespoon  chopped  fresh  parsley 
1  tablespoon  chopped  fresh  chives 
4  tablespoons  butter  or  solid  margarine 
Combine  the  flour,  salt,  and  pepper  by  shaking  them 
together  in  a  small  plastic  bag.  Wipe  the  cleaned  fish 
well,  dip  them  in  milk,  then  roll  them  in  the  seasoned 
flour;  shake  off  any  clots  of  flour  that  might  cling  to 
them.  Heat  oil  in  the  skillet,  just  the  thinnest  film  of 
oil  covering  the  pan's  bottom,  and  saute  the  trout  over 
moderate  heat,  cooking  4   to  5   minutes  per  side.   Re- 
move to  a  warmed  platter  or  individual  serving  plates 
and  sprinkle  them  with  lemon  juice,  parsley  and  chives. 
Pour  any  excess  oil  from  the  skillet,  but  do  not  wipe 
it  dry.  Put  in  the  butter  and  over  high  heat  brown   it 
quickly  to  a  warm,  dark  tan.  Divide  the  butter  over  the 
fish.  Garnish  with  thin  lemon  slices.  Serves  4. 

Trout  Grenoble 

Cook  as  for  Trout  Meuniere,  substituting  2  table- 
spoons well-drained,  chopped  capers  for  the  parsley- 
chive  garnish,  and  sauteing  Vb  to  V2  cup  fine,  fresh 
breadcrumbs  in  the  butter  used  at  the  final  stage  of 
preparing  the  dish.  Put  in  the  breadcrumbs  just  as  the 
butter  begins  to  turn  color  so  they  do  not  get  too  dark. 


Trout  Spanish  Style 

4  trout  of  about  %  pound  each 
4  to  6  tablespoons  fine,  light  olive  oil  (If  you  don't 
like  olive  oil,  please  pass  up  this  recipe,  as 
no  substitute  can  give  this  dish  the 
flavor  it  requires.) 
2  tablespoons  flour 
V2  clove  garlic,  minced  or  mashed 
%  cup  warm  fish  stock 
%  cup  dry  white  Bordeaux-type  wine 

Bouquet  garni  tied  together  with  a  thread: 
1  bay  leaf 

3  or  4  sprigs  parsley 
1  sprig  fresh  thyme 
Heat  1  to  IV2  tablespoons  of  the  oil  in  a  skillet— use 
only  enough  to  cover  the  pan's  bottom  with  a  thin  film 
—and  saute  the  cleaned  trout  2  minutes  per  side,  over 
moderate  heat.  Transfer  the  fsh  to  a  lightly-oiled,  shal- 
low baking  dish.  Put  4  tablespoons  of  oil  in  the  skillet, 
and  over  low  heat  stir  the  flour  into  it  to  make  a  smooth 
paste.  Add  the  garlic,  and  let  both  flour  and  garlic  cook 
until  they  are  golden  tan.  Stir  occasionally  to  keep  from 
scorching.  Combine  the  fsh  stock  and  wine  and  pour 
into  the  pan  while  stirring  to  keep  lumps  from  forming. 
Put  in  the  bouquet  garni  and  allow  the  mixture  to 
bubble  20  minutes  without  actually  boiling,  and  stir 
just  often  enough  to  avoid  scorching.  Take  out  the 
herbs,  pour  the  sauce  over  the  trout,  and  cook  covered 
in  a  preheated  350-degree  oven  for  10  minutes.  Serves 
4. 
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Trout  Mollau 

4  trout  of  about  %  pound  each 

7  tablespoons  butter  (no  substitutes) 

2  cups  grated  sweet  onion 

1  cup  white  Rhine-type  wine 

2  cups  fish  stock 
V2  teaspoon  salt 

3  or  4  peppercorns,  cracked  or  nicked  with  a  knife 
1  bay  leaf 

4  whole  cloves 

V2  to  %  cup  medium-coarse  fresh,  soft  breadcrumbs 
Clean  the  trout.  Saute  the  onions  in  3  tablespoons 
butter  until  they  begin  to  become  transparent.  Add  the 
wine,  fish  stock  and  seasonings,  and  simmer  without 
boiling  for  10  minutes.  Slip  the  trout  into  the  pan, 
being  sure  the  liquid  covers  them  completely.  Add 
more  wine  and  stock  if  necessary,  and  then  cover  the 
pan  and  cook  12  to  15  minutes  over  moderate  heat. 
In  a  separate  skillet,  saute  the  breadcrumbs  in  2  table- 
spoons of  butter  until  they  are  a  rich  gold.  Drain  the 
trout  and  onions  from  the  pan,  letting  the  poaching 
liquid  flow  back  into  the  pan,  and  put  the  fish  on  a 
warmed  platter  or  individual  service  plates.  Bring  the 
liquid  in  the  pan  to  a  brisk  rolling  boil  and  cook  until 
it  is  reduced  to  half  its  volume.  Strain  this  sauce  into 
a  bowl  and  quickly  stir  in  the  remaining  2  tablespoons 
of  butter  to  smooth  and  refine  its  texture.  Divide  the 
sauce  over  the  fish,  and  sprinkle  generously  with 
breadcrumbs.  Serves  4. 


Trout  Lorraine 

4  trout  of  about  %  pound  each 
1  teaspoon  salt 
large  dash  of  freshly-ground  white  pepper 

1  teaspoon  butter  or  solid  margarine 
4  thin  slices  uncooked  ham  or  8  slices 

Canadian  bacon 
4  tablespoons  heavy  cream  or  undiluted 
evaporated  milk 

2  teaspoons  chopped  fresh  chives 

Sprinkle  cleaned  fish  inside  and  out  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Butter  a  shallow  Iseking  dish  and  lay  the  fish 
in  it.  Put  a  slice  of  ham  or  two  slices  of  Canadian  bacon 
on  top  of  each  trout.  Cook  covered  in  a  preheated  350- 
degree  oven  for  10  minutes,  then  pour  the  cream  over 
the  fish  and  return  to  the  oven  uncovered  for  an  addi- 
tional 8  to  10  minutes.  Sprinkle  with  the  chopped 
chives  just  before  taking  the  trout  to  the  table.  Serves  4. 

Trout  in  Cream 

4  trout  of  about  %  pound  each 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Vb  teaspoon  freshly-ground  white  pepper 

3  tablespoons  butter  or  solid  margarine 
]A  cup  brandy,  cognac  preferred 

1  cup  heavy  cream  or  evaporated  milk, 
diluted  2  parts  milk  to  1  part  water 
After  cleaning  the  trout,  dust  lightly  inside  and  out 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Over  gentle  heat,  saute  the  fish 
in  the  butter,  cooking  3  to  4  minutes  per  side.  Heat 
the  brandy,  ignite  it,  and  pour  it  immediately  over  the 
fsh  in  the  pan.  When  the  flames  die  down,  pour  the 
cream  over  the  fish  and  cook  without  boiling  for  5 
minutes.  Divide  the  pan  juices  over  the  fish  on  warmed 
serving  plates  or  a  platter.  Serves  4. 
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Trout  Custard 

10  to  12  very  thin  fillets  about  3  by  6  inches  or  very 
thin  slices  from  a  large  trout  with  bones 
removed 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

slight  dash  of  freshly-ground  white  pepper 
4  whole  eggs 
1 V2  cups  milk  or  evaporated  milk  diluted  with 
equal  parts  water 
%  teaspoon  salt 

Vb  teaspoon  cayenne  or  half  that  much  Nepal  pepper 
2  cups  dead-ripe  fresh  tomatoes,  peeled,  seeded 

and  mashed  to  a  smooth  pulp,  or  the  equivalent 
in  well-drained  canned  tomatoes,  also  mashed. 
Please  don't  use  tomato  paste  here,  because 
it  is  highly  seasoned  and  would  upset  the 
balance  of  flavors  in  this  dish. 
butter  or  neutral  cooking  oil 
1 Vi  to  2  tablespoons  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
Dust  the  fillets  or  slices  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper, 
cover  a  flat  surface  with  a  cloth  and  lay  them  aside  for 
10  to  15  minutes.  Beat  the  eggs;  then  beat  into  them 
the  milk,  salt,  pepper  and  finally  the  tomatoes.  Brush 
a  deep  baking  dish  with  butter  or  oil  and  arrange  the 
fillets    in    it,    allowing    plenty   of    space    between    and 
around  them,-  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  the  fillets  into 
strips.  Pour  the  egg  mixture  over  the  fillets  and  cook 
uncovered    in    a    preheated    325-degree    oven    for    30 
minutes.  Then  dust  the  top  with  Parmesan  cheese  and 
cook  until  the  cheese  is  brown  and  the  custard  firmly 
set.   Serve   big    spoonfuls   on   crisp   thin   toast.    Serves 
4  to  6. 


Trout  in  Burgundy 

4  trout  of  about  3/4  pound  each 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Vb  teaspoon  freshly-ground  white  pepper 

butter  or  neutral  cooking  oil 
3  tablespoons  grated  sweet  onion 
1  bay  leaf 

1  sprig  fennel 

2  cups  dry,  red  Burgundy  wine 

3  egg  yolks 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

After  cleaning  the  fish,  dust  very  lightly  with  salt 
and  pepper,  inside  and  out.  Butter  or  oil  a  baking  dish 
very  lightly  and  arrange  the  trout  on  the  bottom. 
Sprinkle  the  onion  over  them,  and  put  in  the  bay  leaf 
and  fennel.  Bring  the  wine  to  a  boil  and  at  once  pour 
into  the  pan  over  the  trout.  Cover  and  cook  in  a  pre- 
heated 325-degree  oven  for  20-25  minutes,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  fish.  Drain  the  trout  from  the  pan, 
letting  the  liquid  run  back,  and  put  the  fish  on  a 
warmed  platter  or  individual  servinq  dishes.  Strain  the 
pan  liquid  into  a  saucepan  and  boil  briskly  until  it  is 
reduced  to  1  cup.  Remove  from  heat  and  beat  the  eqq 
yolks  in  one  at  a  time.  Sprinkle  the  fish  lightly  with 
lemon  juice,  pour  the  sauce  over  them,  and  serve. 
Serves  4. 


Chefs  who  don't  have  a  good  recipe  for  fish  stock 
might  like  to  try  this  one. 

Fish  Stock 

2  pounds  fish  trimmings:  heads,  bones  with 

bits  of  flesh 
2  medium-sized  sweet  onions  sliced  thin 
5  or  6  large  sprigs  parsley 
4  to  6  peppercorns,  nicked  or  cracked 
1 V2  pints  cold  water 
IV2  pints  dry  white  wine 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Rub  a  deep  saucepan  very  lightly  with  cooking  oil. 
Put  in  all  the  solid  ingredients,  cover  the  pan  tightly, 
and  cook  1 5  to  20  minutes  over  very  low  heat.  Add 
liquids  and  salt,  bring  to  a  boil,  reduce  to  a  simmer, 
and  cook  45  minutes  with  the  pan  uncovered.  Strain 
or  clarify  before  putting  into  container  with  a  well- 
fitting  top  for  storage  in  refriqerator;  the  stock  will 
keep  for  about  8  weeks.  Makes  2  quarts. 
TO   CLARIFY   STOCK 

For  each  quart  of  stock,  beat  one  egg  white  until 
stiff  and  break  one  clean  eggshell  into  large  pieces. 
Heat  the  liquid,  stir  in  the  egg  whites  and  shell,  bring 
to  a  boil,  remove  from  heat,  and  let  stand  10  minutes. 
Strain  into  a  clean  container  through  a  dampened, 
closely-woven  cloth;  flannel  is  best. 

While  most  types  of  fish  can  be  freely  interchanged 
between  recipes,  trout  are  the  exception.  Their  deli- 
cate flavor  is  such  that  you  should  choose  only  those 
seasonings  and  ingredients  that  do  not  overpower  the 
trout's  mellow  taste.  But,  as  always,  the  key  to  good 
cooking  is  experimentation,  so  don't  be  afraid  to  try 
your  own  combinations. 
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GEORGIA  WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 

Forsyth,  in  middle  Georgia's  Mon- 
roe County,  was  the  site  of  the  18th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Wild- 
life Federation  March  23-24.  GWF 
is  the  state  affiliate  of  the  well  known 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  a  long 
established  and  respected  citizen's 
conservation  group.  The  featured  ses- 
sions, luncheon  and  awards  banquet 
were  held  on  the  campus  of  Tift  Col- 
lege. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  Ingram,  and  the  dele- 
gates of  more  than  30  local  sports- 
men's and  conservation  clubs  heard 
the  reports  of  Charles  Kelley,  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  and  of  Pete  Farrar, 
Southeast  Regional  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  NWF.  After  the  morning's 
business,  a  luncheon  address  by  U.S. 
Congressman  Jack  Brinkley  high- 
lighted his  views  on  the  wise  use  of 
our  natural  resources.  The  luncheon 
was  also  the  scene  of  the  presentation 
of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation's 
annual  awards  for  the  largest  deer 
taken  in  the  previous  season.  This 
year  the  awards  went  to  David  Moon 
of  Loganville  for  his  typical  whitetail 
which  scored  180%  points  and  to 
Robert  N.  Hawkins  of  Lawrenceville 
for  a  non-typical  rack  which  scored 
182 '/a  points. 

After  the  luncheon  and  awards 
presentation,  the  delegates  were  ad- 
dressed by  Jack  Crockford,  Director 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
who  reported  the  significant  develop- 
ments and  advances  within  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division  over  the  past  year. 
Next  on  the  hot-spot  were  several 
gubernatorial  candidates  who  formed 
a  panel  and  were  thoroughly  ques- 
tioned by  GWF  delegates  as  to  their 
conservation  views. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  was  the  presentation  of 
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Commissioner  Joe  D.  Tanner  presented  the  G.W.F. 

Wildlife  Conservationist  of  the  Year  award  to 

Dick  Whittington,  Game  and  Fish  Division  Biologist. 


awards  to  distinguished  conservation- 
ists for  their  efforts.  Each  year  the 
Federation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Sears  Roebuck  Company  in  Georgia, 
presents  awards  to  those  individuals 
who  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  in  the  past  year.  The 
awards  were  presented  at  the  annual 
banquet  by  Joe  D.  Tanner,  Commis- 
sioner of  Natural  Resources.  Mr. 
Tanner  had  earlier  addressed  the  ban- 
quet gathering,  representing  Gov. 
Carter,  who  was  unable  to  attend. 

The  top  award,  Conservationist  of 
the  Year,  went  to  C.  Edward  Carlson, 
retired  Southeast  Regional  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  The  award  cited  not 
only  those  achievements  and  advances 
Carlson  had  made  over  the  past  year, 
but  also  recalled  his  many  significant 
contributions  during  his  career  as  a 
professional  conservationist. 

Other  conservation  awards  were 
presented  in  nine  resource  conserva- 
tion categories.  "Friends  of  the  River" 
was  selected  as  the  Conservation  Or- 
ganization of  the  Year  for  that  group's 
continued  interest  in  and  work  toward 
preserving    the    scenic    and    esthetic 


qualities  of  the  Chattahoochee  River 
near  Atlanta.  The  Soil  Conservationist 
of  the  Year  award  went  to  Dr.  Clark 
Gregory  of  Georgia  Tech  for  his  re- 
search in  reclaiming  eroded  land  by 
use  of  municipal  waste  as  fertilizer. 

Carlton  Neville  was  presented  the 
Water  Conservationist  of  the  Year 
award  for  his  dedicated  and  self-  sac- 
rificing stand  to  save  a  unique  and 
significant  portion  of  the  Flint  River 
from  impoundment.  Representative 
Mike  Egan,  for  his  continued  and  de- 
pendable stance  in  regard  to  natural 
resources  and  environmental  legisla- 
tion, was  given  the  Legislative  Con- 
servationist of  the  Year  award. 

For  her  continued  and  diligent  re- 
porting of  environmental  issues,  Bar- 
bara Casson  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
was  selected  as  Conservation  Com- 
municator of  the  Year.  Eugene  Clinc 
was  cited  as  Forest  Conservationist 
of  the  Year  for  successful  efforts  to 
keep  a  particularly  attractive  natural 
forest  area,  Pinelog  Mountain,  from 
being  totally  developed.  The  Conser- 
vation Educator  of  the  Year  award 
was  a  dual  presentation  to  l.onnie 
love  and  Dallas  Stewart.  Georgia 
Department  of  Education,  who  have 
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been  instrumental  in  devising  a  cur- 
riculum of  environmental  education 
for  the  state  public  school  system. 

There  were  two  awards  presented 
this  year  for  Wildlife  Conservationist 
of  the  Year.  One  award  went  to  Rich- 
ard Whittington,  Regional  Game  Su- 
pervisor, Game  and  Fish  Division, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
for  his  contributions  to  the  very  suc- 
cessful management  system  for  the 
white-tailed  deer  in  Georgia.  Another 
Wildlife  Award,  this  one  specifically 
for  Law  Enforcement,  went  to  Bill 
Kensinger  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  for  his  exhaus- 
tive investigation  of  the  traffic  in  il- 
legal alligator  hides  in  the  Southeast. 

A  special  award,  the  President's 
Award,  was  presented  by  President 
Charles  Ingram  to  Kent  Mitchell, 
sportswriter  for  the  Atlanta  Journal. 
This  award  originated  to  cite  an  indi- 
vidual who,  in  President  Ingram's 
words,  ".  .  .  might  otherwise  go  un- 
recognized, but  whose  efforts  have 
been  highly  significant  toward  wise 
natural  resource  conservation." 

Another  special  award  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration banquet,  but  not  by  the  Fed- 
eration. Corporal  Joel  Brown,  Conser- 
vation Ranger  for  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  was  given  a  pre- 
sentation knife  by  custom  cutler  Jim 
Small,  and  by  Georgia  Archery  and 
Sport  in  recognition  of  his  dedication 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  game  and 
fish  laws  and  regulations  of  the  state. 

The  Federation  also  presented 
Youth  Conservationist  awards  to  de- 
serving young  people  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  conservation  effort. 
Cheryl  Ann  Smith  of  Jonesboro  High 
was  honored  as  State  Youth  Conser- 
vationist of  the  Year.  Other  winners 
were:  Jane  Ash,  1st  District;  Terry 
Young,  2nd  District;  Charles  Daniel, 
3rd  District;  Tray  Saunders,  6th  Dis- 


Commissioner  Tanner  presented  the 

G  W.F.'s  top  award,  Conservationist  of  the 

Year,  to  E.  Edward  Carlson,  retired 

head  of  the  federal  Sports  Fisheries  and 

Wildlife  Bureau's  southeast  region. 


trict;  Gary  Roquemore,  7th  District; 
Bert  Kitchens,  8th  District;  and  Cam 
Bond,  9th  District. 

In  its  business  sessions,  Georgia 
Wildlife  Federation  elected  officers 
for  the  forthcoming  year  and  pre- 
sented resolutions  of  purpose.  Elected 
as  new  officers  for  1974-75  were: 
President,  Charles  Lyles  of  Marietta; 
Vice-President,  Gerald  R.  Hunter  of 
Thomasville;  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles  Ingram  of  Decatur.  Several 
important  resolutions  of  policy  and 
action  of  the  Federation  were  passed. 
One  resolution  supported  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  authority  of  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  include  local 


assistance  with  the  design  and  devel- 
opment of  sewage  systems  and  the  de- 
lineation of  the  100  year  flood-plain 
for  zoning  purposes.  Another  resolu- 
tion urged  the  inclusion  of  24,000 
acres  along  the  Blue  Ridge  Crest  in 
Senate  Bill  316  (an  Eastern  Wilder- 
ness proposal )  as  a  study  area  for  pos- 
sisble  wilderness  designation. 

The  most  controversial  resolution 
which  passed  was  the  withdrawal  of 
support  by  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration for  the  Sprewell  Bluff  Dam 
Project  and  the  supporting  of  an  alter- 
nate plan  for  a  river  park  utilizing 
the  natural  river  bed  and  its  surround- 
ing flood-plain  for  outdoor  recreation. 
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COLEMAN    RIVER 


Management 
Area 

Stream 

Moy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

BLUE    RIDGE 

Jones  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun,,  Sept.  1 
Mon,,  Sept.  2 

Montgomery 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs 
Mon    27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept    1 
Mon  ,  Sept.  2 

Nimblewill 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Noontootley 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 

Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Rock  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs, 

Mon    27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

CHATTAHOOCHEE 

Chattahoochee 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Dukes 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

5a t ,  Sun, 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

CHESTATEE 

Boggs 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept,  2 

Dicks 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Waters 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Mon    27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun,,  Sept.  1 
Mon  ,  Sept.  2 

LAKE    BURTON 

Moccasin 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat,,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Wildcat 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun,,  Sept.  1 

Mon  ,  S.  pi    ? 

LAKE   RUSSELL 

Middle 

Broad 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 
Mon.  27th 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun  ,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

WARWOMAN 

Sarahs 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Mon.  27th 

Wed.,  Thurs 

Sat,,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept,  2 

Tuckaluge 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat,,  Sun. 

Wed  ,  Thurs 

Sun.,  Sept,  1 

Mon.  27th 


Mon.,  Sept,  2 


Finney 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Walnut  Fork 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed,  Thu.s 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Hoods  Creek 

Wed  ,  Thurs 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Tate  Branch 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Mon    27th 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed  ,  Thurs 

Mill  Creek 


Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun, 


Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 


MANAGED  STREAM  SCHEDULE 

Trout  streams  in  the  management 
areas  will  be  open  from  April  27  through 
Sept.  2  on  specified  days  according  to 
Managed  Stream  Schedule.  Trout 
streams  in  the  management  areas  are 
open  for  fishing  from  30  min.  before 
sunrise  until  30  min.  after  sunset,  with 
the  exception  that  Waters  Creek  from  its 
junction  with  Dick's  Creek,  upstream,  is 
closed  to  fishing  at  6:30  p.m.  EST. 

Streams  that  are  not  designated  in  the 
following  listing  on  these  management 
areas  and  are  not  tributaries  of  these 
designated  streams  open  and  close  with 
the  regular  state  trout  season. 
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EDITORIAL 


Well,  Summer's  here  again:  it's  hot,  school's 
out  or  will  be  soon,  and  vacation  time  has  just 
about  caught  up  with  us.  I'd  like  to  suggest  that 
we  all  stay  and  see  Georgia  this  year. 

It's  a  good  idea  any  year,  for  Georgia  offers  a 
tremendous  range  of  vacation  opportunities.  The 
fisherman  (or  woman)  can  take  a  crack  at  that 
world  record  bass  hidden  somewhere  in  our 
many  lakes,  while  the  kids  can  happily  haul  in 
bream  or  crappie  until  their  arms  are  exhausted. 
An  angling  trip  into  the  mountains  could  yield  a 
state  record  trout,  especially  if  care  is  taken  with 
the  trophy  trout  in  Waters  Creek.  And  then 
there's  saltwater  fishing,  great  saltwater  fishing 
just  off  our  coast. 

Campers  can  fish  in  or  near  most  of  the  state 
parks,  and  there's  a  park  for  every  taste.  Recent- 
ly opened  Panola  Mountain  offers  a  direct  and 
lovely  insight  into  our  environment,  for  exam- 
ple, while  other  parks  provide  facilities  for 
hikers,  swimmers,  and  golfers.  Our  network  of 
2 1  important  historic  sites  beckons  the  creative 
trip  planner  to  design  his  own  educational 
itinerary. 

Our  mountain  trails  stand  ready  for  the  hiker 
and  backpacker,  our  rivers  happily  await  the 
enthusiasts  of  canoe,  kayak  or  raft. 

Indeed,  Georgia  is  ready  if  you  are. 


But  this  year,  the  year,  of  the  fuel  "crisis"  or 
"problem"  or  "crunch,"  is,  perhaps,  an  even  bet- 
ter year  to  stay  and  see  Georgia.  Why  drive  those 
expensive  hundreds  of  miles  when  there  is  so 
much  to  see  and  do  here?  Sure,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  fuel  for  your  camper  or  van,  but  the 
difference  in  fuel  costs  between  staying  near 
home  and  going  off  somewhere  far  away  might 
be  the  difference  between  an  ordinary  trip  and  a 
great  vacation. 

Of  course,  this  might  also  be  the  year  to  ex- 
periment with  "people-powered"  outdoor  sports, 
such  activities  as  hiking,  canoeing  or  floating, 
bicycling,  sailing,  or  skin  diving  that  require  less 
of  our  fossil-fuel  resources.  If  you  do  use  power, 
use  it  efficiently:  tune  those  engines,  don't  over- 
load your  boat  or  camper,  slow  down  a  little. 

Whatever  you  plan  in  the  way  of  a  vacation, 
however,  plan  it  for  Georgia.  Our  state  is  mar- 
velously  versatile,  offering  pleasures  of  incredi- 
ble variety.  Each  of  us  can  find  something  in  that 
marvelous  array. 
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When  you  stop  to  consider  what 
is  really  new  in  the  world  of  fishing, 
you  can't  come  up  with  much.  What 
you  find  is  an  adaptation  of  an  old 
idea,  or  an  old  technique  taken  to 
new  water.  What  I  am  proposing  here 
is  nothing  new  either.  The  idea  has 
been  around  for  years,  but  it  certain- 
ly is  not  as  popular  as  it  would  be  if 
more  fishermen  really  understood  its 
potential.  What  I'm  referring  to  is 
ultra-light  fishing  ...  the  element  of 
equipment  which  can  turn  stream 
fishing  for  small  fish  into  a  big-game- 
like contest  of  wits  and  skill,  and  put 
bass-like  action  into  catching  blue 
gill  and  eight-inch  trout. 

My  discovery  came  at  the  end  of 
a  long  search  for  the  "right"  equip- 
ment for  a  new  kind  of  fishing.  Being 
an  old  bass  fisherman  from  the  lakes, 
who  was  introduced  late  to  trout  and 
stream  fishing,  I  found  myself  ill  pre- 
pared for  the  new  sport,  and  I  had 
to  go  through  a  shakedown  of  my 
equipment  to  arrive  at  stream  gear 
that  was  as  comfortable  as  my  lake 
and  bass  gear.  The  ultra-light  rod, 
reel,  line  and  lures  were  the  answer. 

The  first  year  I  fished  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Georgia,  I  stuck  ex- 
clusively   to    the    fly  rod,    convinced 


that  bamboo  and  flies  were  the  poetry 
of  trout  fishing;  but  I  had  to  pass  up 
many  good  looking  tunnels  of  laurel 
and  low  hanging  limbs  because  I 
could  not  cast  into  them.  Many  pools 
that  had  open  spaces  above  them  were 
so  small  and  crowded  with  vegetation 
that  it  was  impossible  to  work  a  back 
cast.  In  spite  of  tower  casts  and  roll 
casts,  I  spent  more  time  than  1  liked 
picking  dry  flies  out  of  the  trees  and 
repairing  leaders.  Finally,  I  gave  up 
the  fly  rod  to  the  piscatorial  brothers 
ol  the  big  waters  and  low  foliage,  and 
looked  for  something  else. 

But  what  I  replaced  it  with  did  not 
really  help.  I  turned  to  my  openfaced 
spinning  rig  with  spinners  and  bait. 
And  sure  enough,  I  spent  more  time 
fishing  than  liberating  bait,  and  I 
ought  more  fish.  Those  long  tunnels 
were  easily  fished,  and  because  the 
spinning  rod  does  not  require  a  back 
cast,  I  was  able  to  work  close  cover. 
The  spinning  rod  made  getting  the 
bait  out  much  easier,  but  now  there 
was  a  new  disadvantage  —  as  light 
and  flexible  as  my  spinning  rod  was, 
it  was  still  a  bass  rod,  and  trout  in 
the  smaller  streams  of  north  Georgia 
seldom  exceed  12  inches.  No  matter 
how  much   fi^ht  the  small   fish   had. 


the  bass  rod  was  more  like  a  stick 
than  a  fishing  rod,  and  the  trout's 
acrobatics  were  in  vain. 

During  the  winter,  I  pondered  my 
plight.  I  looked  at  old  fishing  maga- 
zines and  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
fishing  tackle  department  at  the  hard- 
ware store.  I  saw  the  little  five  foot 
rods  hanging  there,  three  or  four 
among  hundreds  of  long  rods.  And  I 
saw  the  few  miniature  reels  tucked 
away  among  the  standard  reels.  But 
I  though  of  these  as  kids'  fishing 
equipment  and  did  not  bother  with 
them.  Then  one  day  I  put  the  small 
reel  and  rod  together  and  the  truth 
came  home  to  me.  This  was  no  more 
a  kid's  fishing  rig  than  the  .410  shot- 
gun was  a  kid's  gun.  It  was  a  special 
tool  for  a  special  job.  It  was  the 
answer  to  my  problem. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  when 
the  season  opened  in  April,  I  ap- 
proached the  stream  with  more  ex- 
citement than  usual.  I  had  nursed 
this  rig  in  my  lap  all  winter,  waiting 
for  April  Fool's  Day.  I  threaded  the 
little  4  lb.  test  monofilament  through 
the  tiny  guides,  attached  to  it  a  tiny 
silver  spinner  not  quite  as  large  as  my 
little  fingernail  and  weighing  about 
1/32  oz.  I  was  ready. 
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Standing  at  the  foot  of  an  over- 
hung pool  at  a  place  where  water 
poured  down  a  foot-high  fall  to  foam, 
swirl,  and  run  in  a  wide  current  along 
the  near  bank,  I  made  a  cast.  The 
tiny  spinner  disappeared  from  sight 
before  it  had  gone  half  the  distance  to 
the  head  of  the  pool,  and  so  I  guessed 
at  its  progress  and  dropped  it  some- 
where in  the  white  water.  I  began  a 
fairly  fast  retrieve  down  the  current, 
but  the  spinner  had  not  moved  more 
than  two  feet  before  it  was  stopped 
solid.  I  set  the  hook  and  the  little  rod 
flexed  beautifully.  The  fish  wanted 
line,  so  I  let  him  have  it.  Then  I 
worked  some  line  in.  The  trout  jump- 
ed and  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  he 
was  only  about  11  or  12  inches  long. 
The  reaction  of  the  ultra-light  was  just 
as  it  would  have  been  with  a  three  or 
four  pound  bass  on  standard  equip- 
ment. 

Little  by  little,  I  worked  him  in 
and  beached  him.   I  could  not  have 


been  more  pleased  with  my  answer 
to  the  small  stream  problem.  From 
that  cast  on,  small  stream  fishing  was 
all  pleasure  with  very  few  equipment 
problems.  This  tiny  rig  solved  the 
problem  of  too  little  space  and  the 
loss  of  big  fight  in  small  fish. 

Ultra-light  fun  can  be  yours  too, 
at  just  a  little  expense  and  with  a 
minimum  of  practice.  Actually,  the 
tiny  rods  are  competitively  priced 
from  about  $16.00  up  to  more  than 
SI 00.00,  as  are  the  mini-reels.  The 
rods  also  come  in  several  lengths, 
varying  from  about  five  to  six  feet.  I 
have  heard  of  a  seven  foot  ultra-light 
rod,  but  1  have  never  seen  one.  Per- 
sonally, for  the  kind  of  fishing  I  do, 
1  prefer  the  five  foot  rod  of  two  or 
three  ounces,  and  I  like  a  lively  rod, 
one  that  is  slow  in  the  tip,  yet  flexible 
even  down  into  the  handle.  I  have 
examined  some  so-called  ultra-light 
rods  that  were  light  enough,  but  ex- 
tremely  stiff,   and   seemed   to   defeat 


the  purpose  of  owning  one.  By  the 
same  token,  a  rod  that  is  equally  flexi- 
ble from  tip  to  butt  cap  is  about  as 
useful  for  playing  a  fish  as  a  screen 
door  spring. 

The  reel  should  be  an  extremely 
light  one.  About  eight  ounces,  prob- 
ably, is  the  best  weight,  but  there  arc 
good  ones  under  and  above  this 
weight.  Mine  weighs  nine  ounces,  but 
it  has  ball  bearings.  Given  the 
choice  between  it  and  an  eight  ounce 
competitor  without  ball  bearings,  I 
decided  that  the  extra  ounce  was 
worth  it  for  the  smoother,  friction- 
free  retrieve.  The  whole  outfit,  rod, 
reel,  line,  and  bait,  will  weigh  less 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  ounces.  Many 
purists  would  have  it  weigh  less,  but 
two  or  three  ounces  carried  all  day 
long  on  a  trout  stream  are  not  going 
to  break  you  down,  especially  when 
the  whole  shebang  weighs  less  than 
a  pound.  What  interests  me  more 
than  whether  or  not  a  reel  can  stand 


Even  tangled  laurel  thickets  won't  stop  you 
after  you've  mastered  mini-fishing  skills. 
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an  extra  ounce  or  not  is  that  it  have 
a  rather  fast  retrieve,  about  4.7:1 
when  the  spool  has  an  outer  circum- 
ference of  five  or  six  inches.  It  needs 
to  be  capable  of  retrieving  a  lure 
faster  than  the  water  current. 

I  like  a  monofilament  line  of  4  lb. 
test  at  the  most,  and  2  lb.  test  at  the 
least.  There  are  smaller  lines,  down 
to  Vi  lb.,  but  I  don't  see  a  great  deal 
of  benefit  in  going  that  light.  Some 
anglers  have  landed  gigantic  bass 
on  sewing  thread,  and  I  suppose  they 
gained  something  or  proved  some- 
thing by  doing  it;  but  as  a  matter  of 
general  practice,  I  don't  care  to  take 
a  chance  on  letting  a  fish  break  the 
line  and  suffer  with  a  hook  stuck 
in  his  stomach  or  impacted  in  his  gill 
plates,  or  even  hung  in  his  mouth.  I 
would  just  as  soon  use  a  line  big 
enough  to  hold  him  until  I  can  at 
least  creel  him  or  turn  him  loose.  I 
don't  see  any  point  in  knowing 
whether  I  can  land  him  on  Vi  lb. 
gossamer  or  not.  And  I  catch  enough 
fish  on  2  and  4  lb.  monofilament  to 
know  that  they  are  successful  lines. 
After  all,  a  premium  grade  2  lb.  line 
measures  about  .005  inches.  That  is 
hard  to  see  in  your  hand,  let  alone 
against  a  clear  water  background. 

One  thing  to  remember  about  ultra- 
light line,  since  it  is  so  small,  is  to 
keep  checking  it  for  frays  and  cuts. 
Most  small  streams  flow  over  rocks 
and  snags,  and  your  line  will  be  con- 
stantly coming  in  contact  with  these 
sharp  and  jagged  edges.  A  minor  cut 
or  abrasion  on  2  lb.  test  line  can  be  a 
major  calamity  if  you  have  a  large 
fish  on,  for  a  relatively  small  cut  may 
go  halfway  through  the  line,  leaving 
you  with  one  pound  strength  or  less. 
Check  your  line  often,  and  when  it 
becomes  worn  or  frayed,  cut  it  off 
above  the  fray. 

The  lures  for  the  ultra-light  are  the 
real  little  jewels,  and  laid  out  :n  your 
tackle  box  alongside  casting  lures  and 
regular  spinning  tackle,  that's  just 
what  they  look  like:  little  jewels.  They 
fall  into  the  weight  classes  of  1/32, 
I  16,  1  10,  and  1  8  ounces.  And 
they  come  in  mini-size  shapes  of  most 
of  the  popular  plugs,  spoons  and 
i. pinners.  They  also  come  with  treble 
and  single  hooks.  A  natural  advantage 
to  this  diminutive  bait  is  that  it,  like 


the  fly,  is  the  same  size  as  natural 
trout  and  small  fish  food.  And  in 
spite  of  its  size  and  weight,  it  is  easy 
to  cast. 

In  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  to  put 
a  1/16  oz.  spinner  out  some  60  feet, 
but  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  do  so. 
On  a  small  stream,  20  or  25  foot 
casts  are  sufficient,  and  oftentimes  the 
casts  are  even  shorter  than  this.  So  in 
ultra-light  fishing,  the  wrist  snapping 
motion  of  a  standard  cast  is  not  neces- 
sary. In  most  cases,  the  cast  is  side 


The  gear:  a  featherweight  rod,  tiny  reel, 
and  a  handful  of  jewel-like  lures. 
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What  more  convincing  argument  could  />< 
made?  Notice  the  net:  it's  a  crucial  tool 
in  featherweight  angling. 


arm  or  cross  chest,  under  overhanging 
branches  and  limbs,  requiring  only 
a  light  toss  with  a  smooth  wrist  action. 
Occasionally,  you  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  unleash  yourself  into  a  good 
overhand  cast,  letting  the  line  flip  off 
your  finger  as  the  spoon  zips  out 
some  fifty  feet,  but  most  of  the  time 
you  just  toss  it  up  the  creek  with  a 
smooth,  easy  motion. 

At  first,  the  size  of  the  line  may 
present  a  little  difficulty  in  picking  it 
up  on  your  finger  to  cast.  The  line  is 


so  light  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
know,  without  looking,  whether  or 
not  you  have  picked  it  up  before  you 
open  the  bail.  Several  times,  when  I 
first  began  using  ultra-light  equip- 
ment, 1  would  begin  my  cast  only  to 
find  my  lure  already  in  the  water  at 
my  feet.  But  this  too  can  be  over- 
come with  practice  and  patience. 

Unless  you  are  a  better  fisherman 
than  I  have  ever  seen,  you  are  going 
to  hang  up  once  in  a  while,  and  when 
you  hang  up  with  ultra-light  equip- 
ment, you  just  have  to  wade  in  after 
it.  Because  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
rod  and  the  delicate  strength  of  the 
line,  the  lure  cannot  be  horsed  loose 
as  can  a  bass  plug.  But  then  you 
would  have  to  wade  in  and  untangle 
a  fly  line,  so  nothing's  really  lost. 

The  approach  to  a  stream  when 
using  an  ultra-light  outfit  is  the  same 
as  dry  fly  fishing.  You  begin  on  the 
downstream  end  of  the  creek  and 
fish  up  stream.  At  long  pools  I  al- 
ways try  to  fish  the  tail  end  first, 
making  my  way  up  to  the  head  where 
the  water  comes  bubbling  and  foam- 
ing into  the  pool,  and  I  try  to  keep  the 
lure  moving  just  a  little  faster  than 
the  current.  This  is  why  a  fast  re- 
trieve is  needed.  This  speed  is  espe- 
cially essential  when  you  are  fishing 
fast  water  that  runs  over  a  rippled 
bottom  full  of  holes.  What  the  trout 
sees  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  these 
holes  is  what  looks  like  a  little  piece 
of  gold  or  silver  trout  dinner  swim- 
ming like  all  get-out  down  stream.  It 
should  not  lag  or  dally  over  his  head, 
for  it  is  motion  of  the  spinner  or 
spoon  that  most  looks  like  something 
to  eat. 

If  you  fish  a  creek  that  is  over- 
hung with  foliage  too  dense  to  allow 
you  to  use  a  fly  rod,  one  that  has  fish 
too  small  to  give  a  regular  rod  a  good 
workout,  give  the  ultra-light  a  chance. 
It's  not  for  trout  streams  only.  Bream, 
warmouth,  crappie.  and  red-eye  bass 
can  really  give  an  ultra-light  a  work- 
out. Ultra-light  equipment  can  spice 
up  your  fishing  by  making  the  small 
fish  more  than  just  a  bother  to  pull 
in.  This  miniature  rig  can  put  new 
sport  in  your  fishing  and  open  new 
waters  that  you  have  probably  avoided 
heretofore. 
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The  Sporting  Dogs 


by  Joe  Cullens 


A  shrieking  whistle,  a  nod  of  the  head,  an  out- 
stretched arm  indicating  direction  .  .  .  this  could  easily 
be  a  scene  from  a  busy  city  intersection.  Just  as  city 
traffic  is  often  confusing,  so  is  one's  first  trip  to  a 
field  trial.  Just  as  rush-hour  traffic  is  boredom  at  its 
worst,  so,  for  the  uninitiated,  is  a  visit  to  a  field  trial. 
While  the  motions  of  a  traffic  officer  occasionally  ex- 
hibit a  simple  grace  and  beauty,  so  does  the  careful 
coordination  of  a  trainer's  mind  and  a  sporting  dog's 
spirit. 


It  is  this  kindred  spirit  that  best  exemplifies  the  field 
trial.  The  trainer  and  the  dog  must  function  as  one. 
From  the  time  the  puppy  is  able  to  understand  simple 
commands,  the  trainer  must  work  diligently  to  hone 
the  inbred  hunting  characteristics  to  a  razor-like  keen- 
ness. Although  it  all  seems  simple  to  the  casual  observer, 
the  veteran  understands  the  hours  of  hard  work  shown 
in  a  championship  performance. 

Where  did  it  all  begin?  That  floundering  but  love- 
able   puppy   traces  his  ancestry  to  the   wolf.   All   the 
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A  couple  of  field  champion  beagles  try  to 
steal  the  show  from  Beverly  Langford, 
Ben  Patrick,  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter, 
and  Mr.  Rose. 
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characteristic  instincts  in  a  hunting  dog  have  descended 
through  selective  breeding  and  mutation  from  the  wolfs 
original  instincts.  The  prospective  dog  trainer  must 
realize  that  his  dog  has  not  been  bred  any  stronger  or 
smarter  than  his  wolf  forebears.  It  is  just  a  matter 
of  specialization.  With  this  in  mind,  the  trainer  sets 
out  to  develop  the  unique  characteristics  of  his  dog 
to  their  fullest. 

The  dog  is  obtained  from  the  outset  with  a  particular 
purpose  in  mind:  bird  hunters  might  choose  a  pointer, 
retriever  or  spaniel,  rabbit  hunters  might  lean  toward 
the  beagles,  and  fox  or  coon  hunters  would  obtain  one 
of  the  hound  breeds.  Whatever  the  breed,  the  rudiments 
of  training  arc  basically  the  same:  first  obedience, 
then  hunting  skills. 

No  matter  how  long  the  dog's  pedigree,  it  must  mind 
the  trainer,  or  all  is  lost  from  the  beginning.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  retrievers,  for  these 
dogs  must  be  under  perfect  control  during  a  field  trial. 

The  first  command  usually  is  "Sit."  With  patience 
and  understanding,  the  average  person  can  have  his 
dog  obeying  this  command  in  a  short  while.  Next,  the 
command  "Come"  is  probably  easiest  to  teach  a  young 
pup,  since  his  natural  inclination  is  to  leap  gladly  at 
the  sight  of  his  master's  outstretched  arms.  The  "Lie 
down"  command  usually  is  referred  to  as  "Charge,"  and 
is  another  of  the  basic  obedience  commands.  The  next 
order  of  business  is  keeping  the  dog  at  the  trainer's 
side  with  the  command  "Heel."  If  the  trainer  is  a  right- 
handed  shooter  the  dog  should  be  heeled  on  the  left, 
and  vice  versa.  However,  there  is  no  concrete  rule  on 
this  subject  and  if  the  dog  heels  better  to  one  side  than 
the  other,  trainers  usually  accept  the  easiest  way.  The 
final  obedience  command  is  "Kennel"  which  means 
exactly  what  it  says.  There  are  other  commands  in- 
volving good  manners,  such  as  "Stop  barking,"  "Down," 
"Stay,"  and  "Hie  on."  The  animal  must  respond  quickly 


to  any  command:  therefore,  the  first  six  months  of 
a  puppy's  life  generally  are  devoted  to  developing 
obedience  above  all  else.  After  months  of  training 
and  patient  hard  work,  the  dog  is  finally  ready  for  a 
"trial  by  fire,"  i.e.,  the  field  trial.  The  trial  not 
only  is  a  showplace  for  the  dogs,  but  a  meeting  ground 
for  new  and  old  friends.  Some  make  the  events  a  family 
affair,  bringing  wives  and  children.  The  participants 
generally  try  to  arrange  accommodations  in  the  same 
place  or  at  least  close  enough  to  enjoy  the  fraternity  of 
the  occasion.  For  many,  the  dogs  have  become  secondary 
to  the  personal  enjoyment  of  an  outing  involving  a 
chance  to  make  new  friends  and  trade  dog  tales. 

Field  trialing  has  become  so  widespread  that  during 
any  given  week  there  is  probably  a  contest  staged  in 
some  part  of  the  United  States.  The  events  are  not 
confined  to  local  participants,  and  many  enthusiasts 
drive  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands,  of  miles  to  enter 
their  dogs  in  a  meet.  Some  have  become  "pros"  to 
the  extent  that  they  hire  professional  dog  trainers  and 
handlers  to  take  their  dogs  to  events  throughout  the 
country.  This  type  of  owner  absenteeism  is  increasing, 
but  the  mainstay  of  the  American  field  trial  still  is  the 
owner-handler,  who  desires  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  knowing  his  dog  "done  well." 

Aside  from  the  ego  benefits  derived  from  a  cham- 
pionship performance,  there  often  are  monetary  re- 
wards for  first,  second,  and  third  places.  In  many 
cases,  trophies  and  ribbons  are  awarded.  The  biggest 
benefit,  though,  is  the  prestige  of  the  title  "Field  Cham- 
pion", which  more  than  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  any 
tangible  reward  for  a  fine  performance. 

There  generally  are  two  major  field  trial  divisions: 
The  Derby  Stake,  a  competition  for  dogs  up  to  two 
years  old;  and  the  Open,  which  may  include  dogs  of 
any  age.  The  breed  predicates  not  only  the  type  of 
field   trial    but   also   the   tests   in   each    of   the   stakes. 
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Basically,  the  tests  in  each  event  are  designed  to  simu- 
late an  actual  hunting  situation;  for  example,  in  a  re- 
triever trial  the  dog  may  be  required  to  mark  the  fall 
of  the  game  (usually  a  duck),  and  make  the  retrieve 
from  a  blind.  In  a  blind  retrieve  the  dog  cannot  actually 
see  the  fallen  game  and  must  rely  on  the  handler  for 
directions.  The  object  is  for  the  dog  to  take  the 
straightest  path  to  the  game.  There  are  single  retrieves, 
double  retrieves,  triple  retrieves  and  sometimes  quad- 
ruple retrieves,  all  of  which  become  exceedingly  difficult 
when  water  is  involved  since  the  dog's  natural  inclina- 
tion is  to  take  the  easiest  route  to  the  bird.  The  easiest 
route  often  is  not  the  straightest,  however,  and  the 
handler  must  constantly  direct  the  dog  with  hand  signals 
and  sharp  blasts  from  his  whistle.  Points  are  based  on 
the  judges'  opinions  of  the  dog's  obedience  and  hunting 
owess.  Retriever  trials  also  may  be  held  on  land,  with 
ilar  rules  applying.  A  great  variety  of  tests  is  avail- 
,  but  the  purpose  is  always  the  same  ...  to  chal- 
lenge the  dog's  hunting  ability. 


Field  trials  are  nothing  like  "bench  shows"  in  charac- 
ter or  make  up.  A  dog  that  looks  good  in  the  show  ring 
may  easily  become  a  "scratch"  in  the  field  trial.  Almost 
any  animal  can  be  trained  enough  to  make  a  fair  show- 
ing in  the  dress  ring,  but  a  field  trial  is  intended  to  re- 
veal the  spirit,  intelligence  and  stamina  of  sporting 
dogs.  Thus  field  trials  are  more  than  "show-offs"  for 
breeders;  but  breeding  is  as  important  here  as  in  the 
show  ring.  If  one  intends  to  win  the  ribbons  at  a  bench 
show,  then  he  breeds  for  looks;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  wants  the  prestige  title  "Field  Champion"  attached  to 
his  dog's  pedigree,  then  he  must  breed  for  performance. 

Field  trials  are  separated  by  breed,  and  there  are 
at  least  five  different  types.  Pointing  Dog  Trials  in- 
volve the  well-known  bird  dogs  like  setters,  pointers, 
shorthairs,  Brittany  spaniels  and  Weimeraners.  A  sec- 
ond type  is  the  Retriever  Trial  which  puts  Labradors, 
Goldens,  Irish  Water  Spaniels,  Chesapeakes  and  other 
retrieving  breeds  to  the  test.  The  spaniel  breeds  are 
tested  in  Spaniel  Trials  while  the  hounds,  including  fox 
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and  coon  hounds,  are  matched  in  Hound  Trials.  Finally, 
there  are  the  Beagle  Trials  which  obviously  are  for  the 
"Snoopy"  lovers.  This  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
for  several  normally  separated  trials  have  been  lumped 
into  the  general  categories  given.  The  object  in  any 
trial,  of  course,  is  to  test  the  breeding,  endurance,  pace, 
style,  nosing  ability  and  obedience  of  the  dog,  not  to 
mention  the  skills  of  the  handler. 

When  did  it  all  begin?  One  expert  finds  the  first 
printed  evidence  of  competition  in  a  1681  London 
Gazette  article.  The  first  official  field  trial  took  place 
nearly  200  years  later  in  Bedforshire,  England,  on  April 
18,  1865,  and,  incidentally,  was  a  contest  between  bird 
dogs.  Since  that  time  the  sport  has  grown  from  a  "gen- 
tleman's hobby"  to  a  pastime  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  enthusiasts  and  some  500,000  dogs. 

There  are  many  registering  organizations  to  keep 
the  necessary  records  for  such  an  array  of  dogs.  Two 
of  the  most  well-known  are  American  Field  and  the 
American  Kennel  Club.  In  addition,  there  are  the  In- 
ternational Fox  Hound  Stud  Book  and  the  United  Ken- 
nel Club  for  coon  hound  registry.  Many  of  these  or- 
ganizations publish  monthly  newsletters  or  magazines, 
publications  which  serve  not  only  as  informational 
media  but  as  market  places  for  stud  service  and  dog 
sales. 

The  majority  of  the  field  trials  held  each  year  in  the 
United  States  is  run  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Kennel  Club.  This  organization  serves  as  arbiter  for 
questions  involving  eligibility  and  the  establishment  of 
new  breeds  of  dogs.  The  AKC  defines  three  classes  of 
field  trials:  Member,  Licensed  and  Sanctioned.  A  com- 
plete listing  of  the  rules  governing  AKC  field  trials  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  American  Kennel  Club,  51 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

There  are  trials  to  fit  everyone's  tastes,  from  the 
folks  who  prefer  to  relax  in  one  spot  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  retrievers,  to  the  seeming  maniacs  who 
prefer  to  bush  jump  with  a  pack  of  wailing  fox  hounds. 
At  each  there  is  a  feeling  of  closeness  and  friendship 
unmatched  by  most  other  recreational  outings. 

(The  prospective  field  trialer  or  dog  lover  who  wants 
a  more  detailed  look  at  field  trial  training  can  find 
interesting  and  informative  reading  in  THE  COM- 
PLETE LABRADOR  RETRIEVER,  by  Helen  War- 
wick, Howell  Book  House,  Inc.,  or  TRAINING  YOUR 
LABRADOR  RETRIEVER,  by  James  Lamb  Free, 
Coward-McCann,  Inc.  For  beaglers  there  is  AMERI- 
CAN BEAGLING,  by  Glenn  G.  Black,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  Finally,  an  intriguing  commentary  is  given  in  DOG 
PSYCHOLOGY,  THE  BASIS  OF  DOG  TRAINING, 
by  Leon  F.  Whitney,  D.V.M.,  Howell  Book  House, 
Inc.) 
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The  river  flows  green  here,  lined  with  trees  which  furnish  subdued 
background  for  the  occasional  flash  of  color  as  yellow  rafts  drift  by, 
laden  with  bodies  of  all  ages,  in  all  sizes  and  shapes  and  degrees  of  dress, 
from  experts  in  wetsuits  to  teenyboppers  (and  grandmothers)  in 
bikinis.  Fishermen  troll  slowly  by,  hoping  for  the  Junker  trout.  Kayakists 
hang  slalom  gates  from  the  bridges,  then  strain  and  twist  on  the  current 
like  hooked  trout,  trying  to  pass  cleanly  between  the  poles.  As  the  sun 
lowers  and  the  shadows  lengthen,  the  gaudy  rafts  drift  away  downriver. 
Muskrats  appear  on  ledges  in  the  river,  carrying  the  water  weeds  up  to  a 
dry  spot  to  munch.  Beavers  slip  from  their  holes  in  the  bank  to  seek  out 
the  succulent  poplar  saplings  in  the  bottoms,  or  failing  that,  the  gnarled 
laurel  along  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs.  As  evening  approaches,  a  solitary 
canoeist  or  hiker  may  see  a  red  fox  trotting  along  near  the  water's  edge, 
intent  on  a  rabbit  dinner. 


by  Claude  Terry 


Photo  by  Jim  Couch 
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Outdoors  ir>  Georgia 


It's  not  always  this  crowded  on  the  Lower 
Chattahoochee,  hut  the  Georgia  Canoeing 
Association  Spring  training  sessions  draw 
crowds  of  novice  paddlcrs.  The  rafters 
always  are  there  .  .  . 


The  Chattahoochee  River  has  been  used  for  transpor- 
tation in  one  form  or  another  for  centuries.  Canoes 
probably  were  the  first  boats  used,  then  came  the  fiat- 
bottomed  plank  boat  of  local  farmers  taking  their  crops 
to  market  in  the  burgeoning  city  of  Atlanta.  Moon- 
shiners have  been  known  to  drift  down  to  the  present 
Morgan  Falls  Dam  area  before  transferring  their  cargo 
for  distribution. 

Today  you  can  see  hundreds  of  small  yellow  rafts  on 
any  summer  Sunday  along  the  river.  The  area  of  highest 
use  is  the  Palisades,  an  area  with  white  water  rapids, 
fascinating  geology,  and  a  beautiful  mixture  of  mountain 
and  Piedmont  plants.  The  rapids  are  mild,  but  they  offer 
a  white  water  experience  in  a  river  with  good  water 
quality,  which  is  a  near-unique  situation  for  a  large 
metropolitan  area.  The  Chattahoochee  follows  the 
Brevard  fault,  a  major  geological  feature  of  the  South- 
east. In  the  Palisades  area,  the  granite  on  the  east  side  of 
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The  48-mile  stretch  between  Buford  Dam  and 
Peachtree  Creek  offers  a  variety  of  trips  of 
different    lengths.   The   best   known   and    most 
used  sections  for  canoeing  and  rafting  are 
the  area  at  Island  Ford  (beside  the  state-owned 
Woodall  tract)  and   the  section  from   Powers 
Ferry  Bridge  (1-285)  to   U.S.  41    (the   Palisades 
Area,  now  partially  owned  by  the  state). 
The  map  shows  other  put-in  and  take-out  points 
which  can  be  used  to  see  other,   less  well 
known,  sections  of  the  river.  Minimum  flows 
in  the  river  frequently  occur  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  The  river  is  easier  to  canoe  or  raft 
during   the   week   when    power   generation    is 
occurring. 
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These  safety  tips  apply  to  all  rivers,  even 
one  so  "tame"  as  the  Lower  Chattahoochee: 

1)  Never  canoe  or  raft  alone. 

2)  Georgia   law  requires  that  Coast  Guard 

approved  life  jackets  be  carried  in  the 
boat.  Wear  them  on  rivers  rated  over 
Class  I. 

3)  Leave  a  trip  plan  with  some  responsible 

person. 

4)  Don't  drink  alcoholic  beverages  before  or 

during  the  trip. 


5)     Have  adequate  flotation  gear  in  decked 

boats,  styrofoam  or  innertubes  under  the 
thwarts  of  canoes. 
Wear  helmets  on  Class  III  or  above  rivers. 
Rafts    should    have    two    or    more    compart- 
ments, and  should  be  loaded  to  no  more 
than  \?  their  rated  capacity. 
Canoes  should  run  solo  or  tandem,  never 
three  in  a  canoe. 
9)     Allow  plenty  of  time:  usually  figure  3-m.p.h. 
for  canoes,  2-m.p.h.  for  rafts,  plus 
scouting  time. 
10)    Check  the  depth  gauge  (if  available)  before 
beginning  the  trip. 


6) 

7) 


\) 
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the  fault  has  resisted  weathering,  and  consequently  has 
given  rise  to  high  bluffs  and  cliffs  which  provide  impres- 
sive views  from  the  river. 

But  the  entire  48-mile  stretch  of  the  Chattahoochee 
from  Buford  Dam  to  Peachtree  Creek  (where  Atlanta's 
sewage  drastically  alters  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  river)  is  vital  to  several  million  Georgians  in  and 
around  the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area.  The  river  pro- 
vides their  water  supply,  and,  surprisingly,  it  offers  some 
of  Georgia's  best  trout  fishing.  The  river  and  the  land 
immediately  beside  it  form  a  natural  corridor,  which 
could  provide  the  area's  most  significant  green  open 
space.  This  sort  of  public  recreation  space  is  sorely 
needed  by  Forsyth  and  Gwinnett  counties  as  well  as 
by  Atlanta. 

The  possibility  for  use  of  the  river  as  public  open 
space  currently  is  threatened  by  a  flurry  of  rapid  de- 
velopment in  the  corridor.  There  are  plans  or  actual 
construction  underway  on  office  parks,  apartments,  and 
condominiums  along  the  river.  Such  uses  ultimately 
threaten  not  only  public  access  to  the  corridor  for  fish- 
ing, rafting,  picnicking,  etc.,  but  also  the  quality  of  the 
area's  water  supply,  its  veritable  life  blood. 

Development  brings  roofs  and  paving,  animals  and 
their  wastes,  oil  and  grease  from  autos,  shopping  centers 
and  their  large  lots,  all  of  which  change  rain  runoff  pat- 
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terns  drastically.  Such  changes  in  land  use  along  a  river 
have  been  shown  to  cause  profound  changes  in  water 
flows  and  water  quality.  Unlike  domestic  sewage,  these 
altered  flows  don't  rise  from  a  single  point,  so  they  are 
difficult  to  collect  and  treat.  The  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  said  that  urban  runoff  could  leave 
the  Chattahoochee  unfit  for  human  use  immediately 
after  rains  if  the  present  corridor  urbanization  continues. 

Happily,  efforts  are  being  made  to  acquire  land  for 
public  ownership.  Organizations  such  as  Friends  of  the 
River,  the  Legacy  Foundation,  the  Nature  Conservancy, 
and  the  Georgia  Conservancy  have  helped  stir  public 
awareness  of  the  river's  problems,  and  have  joined  with 
the  state  in  initiating  land  acquisition.  The  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Palisades  area  now  is  in  state  ownership,  and 
the  Georgia  Power  Company  has  donated  land  to  the 
State,  aiding  in  the  land  acquisition  program. 

(Note:  See  the  Editorial  in  the  March,  1974,  Outdoors 
in  Georgia  supporting  these  efforts.) 

The  long  range  goal  of  those  interested  in  the  metro- 
politan area's  health  and  recreation  is  a  green  "sheath" 
along  the  river,  with  frequent  large  plots  suitable  for  rec- 
reational uses  compatible  with  water  quality  and  the 
scenic  nature  of  the  river.  If  these  efforts  fail,  lazy  after- 
noons floating  the  Chattahoochee  will  become  cherished 
memories,  relics  of  a  departed,  but  not  forgotten,  era. 
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Wildlife 
Profiles: 


o>trtped  [Bass 


by  Aaron  Pass 

Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 


The  striped  bass  (Roccus  saxatilis) 
is  the  east  coast's  most  popular  salt- 
water game  fish.  The  striper  is  the  his- 
toric quarry  of  the  surf  fisherfolk 
from  New  England's  rocky  coast  south 
to  Hatteras.  As  such,  this  fish  is  pur- 
sued within  an  established  tradition 
and  with  much  enthusiasm. 

The  striped  bass  belongs  to  the 
family  Serranidae  (true  basses),  and 
is  naturally  a  coastal  denizen.  Rarely 
found  more  than  a  few  miles  offshore, 
the  striper  is  common  in  estuarine 
areas,  bays,  deltas,  etc.  An  anadro- 
mous  fish,  the  striper  ascends  fresh- 
water rivers  to  spawn  each  spring. 

The  spawning  begins  in  the  rivers 
when  water  temperatures  are  from 
55-67°.  During  spawning,  the  female 
is  surrounded  by  several  smaller  males 
which  fertilize  the  eggs  as  the  female 
expels  them  from  her  body.  The  fertil- 
ized eggs  quickly  form  a  semi-buoy- 
ant space  that  allows  them   to  float 


with  the  current.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
2-3  days,  depending  on  water  tem- 
perature, and  must  remain  suspended 
during  this  period. 

The  original  natural  range  of  the 
striped  bass  extended  from  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  south  to  the  St.  Johns 
River  in  northern  Florida.  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  stripers  occur  from  west- 
ern Florida  to  Louisiana.  This  natural 
range  has  been  significantly  extended 
by  stocking.  In  1886  striped  bass  were 
introduced  to  the  west  coast  and  have 
developed  into  an  excellent  sport  fish- 
ery from  the  Columbia  River  (Wash- 
ington) south  to  Los  Angeles.  More 
recently,  and  of  more  interest  to  Geor- 
gia anglers,  it  was  discovered  that 
striped  bass  could  survive  landlocked 
in  freshwater  reservoirs. 

This  discovery  came  about  imme- 
diately after  the  impoundment  of 
Santee-Cooper  Reservoir  in  South 
Carolina,  which  trapped  striped  bass 
upstream  in  the  river.  The  fish  did 
well  in  their  new  freshwater  habitat 
and  this  opened  the  possibilities  for 
stocking  stripers  in  reservoirs  all  over 
the  southeast. 

Since  this  discovery,  much  research 
has  been  directed  toward  the  large- 


scale  artificial  propagation  of  striped 
bass  for  stocking.  Much  progress  has 
been  made,  and  today  striped  bass 
have  been  stocked  in  several  reser- 
voirs in  Georgia. 

The  striped  bass  is  a  handsome 
fish,  colored  basically  in  black  and 
white.  The  upper  dorsal  area  may  be 
black  or  dark  green  which  fades  to 
white  sides  highlighted  with  black 
stripes.  Three  to  four  of  these,  above 
the  lateral  line,  run  from  the  gill  cov- 
ers to  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin.  The 
stripes  below  the  lateral  line  are  not  as 
distinct  or  as  long.  The  body  is  rather 
elongate  and  the  head  is  moderately 
pointed. 

The  striper  is  a  voracious  predator 
and  feeds  on  a  variety  of  small  forage 
fish,  crustaceans,  and  other  inverte- 
brates. Many  fishermen  feel  that  this 
fish  feeds  more  actively  at  night  and 
can  be  quite  selective  when  feeding  on 
one  particular  type  of  food. 

This  is  a  superb  game  fish  which 
has  excellent  quality  flesh.  It  can  be 
taken  on  a  variety  of  live  bait  and  arti- 
ficial lures  which  represent  small 
forage  fish.  In  coastal  areas,  squid, 
bloodworms,  crabs  and  eels  are  high- 
ly effective. 
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wildlife  management  areas : 


CLARK  HILL 


by  Aaron  Pass 


Biologist  Dan  Marshall  slimes  sonic  tips  with  Spring 
turkey  hunters.  Clark  Hill  offers  a  good  chance  for  that 
elusive  gobbler. 


by  Aaron  Pass 


The  Clark  Hill  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  in  Wilkes  and  McDuffie 
Counties  is  one  of  the  smaller  units  in 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division's  wildlife 
management  system.  Although  small, 
this  area  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
good  production  of  both  harvestable 
game  and  other  forms  of  wildlife. 
Over  the  years  Clark  Hill  has  become 
well  known  for  its  high  success  rate 
for  deer  hunters  and  for  its  good  tur- 
key hunting. 

Created  in  1953,  Clark  Hill  WMA 
consists  of  some  1 5,000  acres  of  forest 
land  on  the  shores  of  Clark  Hill  Res- 
ervoir. The  area  is  typical  piedmont 
forest  with  pine  ridges  and  hardwood 
hillsides  sloping  down  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  The  area  originally  con- 
sisted of  about  12,000  acres  acquired 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
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during  construction  of  the  reservoir. 
This  acquisition  was  a  mitigation 
measure  for  the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat 
when  the  reservoir  flooded  river  bot- 
tom lands.  Later,  an  additional  3,000 
acres  leased  from  the  Continental  Can 
Company  was  added  to  the  area. 

Although  the  ridges  and  hillsides 
are  not  as  productive  as  were  the  river 
bottoms,  there  is  good  wildlife  pro- 
duction on  the  area.  This  is  due  to  a 
well-conceived  cooperative  manage- 
ment program  conducted  by  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Since  this  land  has  been 
committed  primarily  to  wildlife  man- 
agement. Game   and  Fish   biologists. 


with  Corps  cooperation,  have  been 
able  to  develop  programs  which  pro- 
duce optimum  wildlife  benefits  on  the 
area.  An  extensive  series  of  planted 
wildlife  openings  is  being  developed 
to  provide  more  diverse  and  produc- 
tive wildlife  habitat  within  this  forest 
area.  Wildlife  values  are  of  prime  con- 
sideration in  all  logging  and  burning 
operations  here,  and  these  activities 
are  directed  by  wildlife  biologists. 

Clark  Hill  has  best  been  known  for 
its  high  deer  population,  a  population 
which  has.  in  the  past,  tended  toward 
an  over-abundance  on  this  area.  Main 
seasons  of  "bucks-only"  hunting  de- 
veloped an  unfavorable  sex:age  ratio. 


Photos  hy  Lecnord  Lee  Rue 
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Photos  by  Aaron  Pass 


Early  morning  check-in  is  a  common  feature  at  all  the 

management  areas.  The  process  helps  biologists  keep 

accurate  track  of  game  populations. 


(hie  management  program  on  the  area 
hopes  to  attract  more  wood  ducks  by 
offering  attractive  nesting  sites. 


that  is,  too  many  does  and  fawns. 
Over  the  past  several  seasons  a  series 
of  either-sex  and  antlerless  hunts  has 
achieved  an  overall  reduction  in  the 
deer  population  and  is  bringing  the 
sex:age  ratio  into  a  better  balance. 
This  reduction  will  improve  deer 
hunting  by  decreasing  the  competition 
for  food  and  cover  and  by  increasing 
the  number  of  bucks  in  the  total  deer 
population. 

Clark  Hill  also  is  reported  to  have 
the  best  wild  turkey  population  of  any 
state  management  area.  The  habitat 
on  the  area  is  favorable  to  this  forest- 
loving  bird,  for  its  mature  woodlands 
are  composed  of  hardwoods  and 
mixed  hardwood-pine.  Grassy  clear- 
ings are  an  important  component  of 
turkey  habitat  and  the  good  distribu- 
tion of  wildlife  openings  on  Clark  Hill 
contributes  to  the  turkey  management 
program. 

Another  abundant  game  species  is 
the  gray  squirrel.  Squirrels  are  not  a 
major  drawing  card  compared  to  deer 
and  turkey,  but  are  very  numerous 
and  provide  good  hunting.  The  many 
hardwood  coves  near  the  lake  are  ex- 
cellent squirrel  habitat. 

There  are  many  non-game  species 
found  on  Clark  Hill,  including  one 
which  is  officially  listed  as  endan- 
gered. All  woodland  bird  and  small 


mammal  species  which  arc  native  to 
this  habitat  or  which  are  normal  mi- 
grants are  seen  on  the  area.  There 
have  been  several  sightings  of  the  en- 
dangered red-cockaded  woodpecker 
and  their  nests  are  visible  in  several 
stands  of  mature  pines.  These  nesting 
sites  are  protected  from  any  type  of 
disruptive  management  activity. 

The  area  is  located  on  the  Little 
River  arm  of  Clark  Hill,  about  half- 
way between  Washington  and  Thom- 
son. The  gravel  road  leading  to  the 
checking  station  turns  cast  off  U.S. 
78,  14  miles  south  of  Washington  or 
1 1  miles  north  of  Thomson.  A  large 
redwood  sign  indicates  the  entrance. 
Ricky  Lee  is  the  refuge  manager. 

Camping  is  allowed,  but  only  in 
compartments  4,  5,  and  6  (see  map) 
and  then  only  within  50  yards  of  the 
main  roadways.  Vehicles  are  restricted 
to  the  maintained  roads  at  all  times. 
Three  developed  camping  areas  are 
located  in  or  near  the  area:  Hart 
Creek  Recreation  Area  and  the  Rays- 
ville  Public  Camping  Area  are  man- 
aged by  the  Corps,  Holiday  Park  is 
maintained  bj  Wilkes  County. 

Clark  Hill  is  neither  spectacularly 
scenic  nor  dramatically  more  produc- 
tive than  other,  similar,  areas.  It  is. 
however,  a  dependable,  solid  producer 
under  a  working  management  system. 
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Clark  Hill  Reservoir 


by  Aaron  Pass 

Photos  by  the  Author 


Clark  Hill  Reservoir  on  the  Savannah  River  is  a 
boundary  between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and  is 
the  largest  lake  to  which  Georgia  anglers  have  in-state 
access.  Including  78,000  surface  acres,  Clark  Hill  equals 
more  than  two  Lake  Laniers.  There  are  1,200  miles  of 
shoreline,  so  someone  trolling  along  the  shoreline  at  two 
miles  per  hour  and  fishing  day  and  night  would  require 
more  than  25  days  to  circle  the  lake.  Quite  a  fishing 
trip. 

If  any  angler  were  so  persistent,  he  probably  would 
be  quite  successful  too,  since  Clark  Hill  is  an  excellent 
fishing  lake.  According  to  Leon  Kirkland,  chief  of  fish- 
eries for  the  Game  and  Fish  Division,  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  "Clark  Hill  has  been,  and  still  is,  one 
of  the  finest  bass  lakes  in  the  U.S." 

Clark  Hill  was  impounded  in  1954  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  almost  immediately  be- 
came known  for  great  fishing.  Soon  it  was  listed  among 


the  top  100  largemouth  bass  lakes  in  the  country.  The 
lake  then  was  "new"  and  in  its  most  productive  period 
for  fishing;  today,  with  the  hot  peak  long  past,  Clark  Hill 
still  offers  excellent  fishing  for  many  species. 

In  addition  to  the  largemouths.  white  bass  are  one  of 
the  most  popular  species,  particularly  during  their  spring 
spawning  runs  up  the  river.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
the  crappie  (both  white  and  black)  in  the  bushy  coves, 
and  these  brushy  areas  also  produce  respectable  angling 
for  bream  and  chain  pickerel  (locally  called  Jacks). 
Walleye  and  sauger  occasionally  are  taken  in  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  lake. 

Two  relatively  new  additions  to  the  angling  picture  at 
Clark  Hill  are  trout  and  Striped  X  White  Bass  hybrids. 
The  trout  are  stocked  by  both  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  have  done  well  in  the  deeper  water  of  the  lake. 
The  hybrids  are  the  result  of  artificially  cross-breeding 
striped  and  white  bass  in  the  hope  of  producing  a  numer- 
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ous  predatory  species  of  respectable  size.  They  have 
been  stocked  recently  by  South  Carolina  and  are  becom- 
ing very  popular  gamefish. 

Kirkland  offered  a  partial  explanation  of  Clark  Hill's 
good  fishing,  "The  streams  in  this  area  have  historically 
been  good  producers  and  this  indicates  good  general 
productivity  for  the  area.  Clark  Hill  is  reasonably  fertile 
and  produces  good  crops  of  forage  fish."  The  lake  is 
multi-storied,  which  means  that  there  are  several  tem- 
perature layers;  thus  the  fish  can  choose  a  level  of  opti- 
mum temperature. 

As  far  as  legality  goes,  Georgia  fishermen  may  enjoy 
the  whole  lake.  As  a  result  of  a  reciprocal  agreement 
with  South  Carolina,  the  whole  lake  (backwater  only, 
not  including  tributary  streams  except  the  Savannah 
River)  is  open  to  the  holders  of  either  state's  licenses. 
The  only  catch  is  that  fishermen  (from  either  state)  must 
conform  to  the  creel  limits  of  the  state  in  which  they  are 
fishing. 

The  dam  is  located  22  miles  up  the  Savannah  River 
from  Augusta.  The  lake  backs  up  39  miles  above  the 
dam  and  is  fed  by  2  1  major  tributaries,  of  which  the 
Savannah  is  the  largest. 

In  addition  to  fishing,  pleasure  boating  and  camping 
are  big  attractions  at  Clark  Hill.  Sixteen  camping  areas, 
22  picnic  sites  and  more  than  44  public  launching  ramps 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  around 


the  lake.  Four  state  parks  are  located  on  the  Georgia 
side  of  the  lake:  Elijah  Clark  State  Park  near  Lincolnton, 
Bobby  Brown  State  Park  off  Ga.  Hwy.  79,  Mistletoe 
State  Park  near  Leah,  and  Keg  Creek  State  Park  off  U.S. 
Hwy.  221  near  Pollards  Corner.  All  of  these  parks  offer 
picnic  and  camp  facilities  and  boat  access  via  launching 
ramps. 

Besides  these  public  facilities,  three  commercial  con- 
cessions supply  fishing  and  boating  needs  on  the  lake: 
Soap  Creek  Lodge  near  Lincolnton,  Little  River  Sports- 
man's Camp  off  Ga.  Hwy.  79,  and  Fishing  Village  at 
Plum  Branch,  S.C.  provide  lodging,  tackle  and  marine 
equipment. 

Clark  Hill  is  a  huge  lake  and  offers  a  wide  range  of 
boating  opportunity.  Water  skiing  and  speed  boats  are 
the  most  popular,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  house 
boats  and  larger  cabin  cruisers.  Sailing  is  gaining  popu- 
larity and  there  is  one  sailing  club  on  the  lake. 

Due  to  the  big  water  areas,  a  bit  of  intelligent  caution 
would  serve  the  boatman  well.  A  sudden  squall  can  be 
pretty  rough  on  the  small  craft  operator  who  is  unwisely 
caught  out  on  open  water. 

Clark  Hill  Reservoir  is  truly  a  multi-faceted  recrea- 
tional opportunity:  boating,  camping,  fishing  and  other 
water  sports  all  may  be  pursued  on  this  public  lake.  The 
real  beauty  of  it  is  that  with  all  these  pursuits  going  on, 
one  seldom  feels  crowded. 
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a  day  in  the  life... 


by  T.  Craig  Martin 

Photos  by  the  Author 

(NOTE:  Since  this  article  was  writ- 
ten, Jim  Wilson  has  been  promoted 
to  head  of  the  Resource  Planning 
Section  of  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Research.  The  article  remains,  how- 
ever, indicative  of  the  work  carried 
on  by  O.P.R.) 


In  the  past  few  years  it  has  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  man  and 
nature  can  coexist  peacefully  only  if 
man's  activities  can  be  channeled 
into  the  least  environmentally  destruc- 
tive paths.  If  not,  the  urbanite  dis- 
covers his  long-dreamed-of  mountain 
home  sliding  down  into  that  beautiful 
view,  cities  find  that  rivers  no  longer 
can  purify  their  waste  products,  and 
developers  find  building  costs  exorbi- 
tant because  important  geologic  fea- 
tures were  ignored  when  the  site  was 
chosen. 

Sensitive  and  sophisticated  plan- 
ning seems  to  be  one  of  the  answers 
to  these  difficulties,  and  one  of  the 
advantages  of  a  reorganized  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  is  that  en- 
vironmental planning  now  can  be 
carefully  coordinated.  As  one  plan- 
ner puts  it,  "Experts  on  almost  all 
the  factors  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  natural  resources  planning 
now  are  housed  in  the  various  D.N.R. 
divisions.  In  this  situation,  the  plan- 
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Wilson  and  O.P.R.  Intern  Paul  Davis 
examine  a  tributary  of  the  Flint;  then 
(below)  Wilson  descends  into  an  eroded 
gulley  for  a  closer  look. 


ncr's  role  is  not  that  of  an  expert  in 
a  particular  area,  but  that  of  a  gen- 
eralist  who  can  reconcile  and  coordi- 
nate all  the  conflicting  interests." 

The  Office  of  Planning  and  Re- 
search bears  major  responsibility  for 
these  planning  efforts,  and  a  look  at 
the  work  of  Senior  Planner  Jim  Wil- 
son may  provide  an  example  of  this 
unified  planning  in  action. 

Wilson  heads  OPR's  Natural  Areas 
Unit,  a  small  group  charged  with 
identifying  and  analyzing  unspoiled 
natural  areas  in  the  state.  These  areas 
can,  and  do,  include  caves  and 
swamps,  botanical  areas  and  geologi- 
cal sequences,  rivers  and  swamps. 
Once  the  unit  discovers  an  area  as 
yet  unspoiled  by  man,  it  attempts  to 
work  out  an  agreement  with  the  land- 
owner that  will  protect  the  area.  If 
everything  works  out,  the  owner 
agrees  to  preserve  the  area  intact,  and 
it  is  registered  and  inventoried.  Some 
35  of  these  voluntary  agreements  cur- 
rently are  in  force  throughout  the 
state.  Thus  at  least  35  landowners 
are  preserving  fragile  vestiges  of  nat- 
ural Georgia  for  the  future. 

In  some  instances,  however,  this 
analysis  and  inventory  has  more  im- 
mediate significance.  In  the  recent 
controversy  over  the  impoundment  of 
the  Flint  River  at  Sprewell  Bluff,  for 
example,  the  Natural  Areas  Unit  was 
responsible  for  developing  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  dam.  The  Department  had 
reservations  about  several  aspects  of 
the  dam  proposal,  but  felt  that  its 
critical  evaluation  could  be  meaning- 
ful only  if  a  reasonable  alternative 
could  be  produced. 

In  developing  this  alternative  pro- 
posal, Wilson  followed  an  approach 
that  has  been  called  "environmental 
determinism,"  that  is,  the  nature  of 
the  area  must  determine  the  use  man 
may  make  of  it. 
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Maps  play  an  important  part  in  the 

planning  process.  Here  Wilson  and  Robin 

Jackson,  head  of  O.P.R's  Site  Planning 

Section,  discuss  one  of  the  Flint  maps. 


But  any  realistic  plan  begins  with 
an  assessment  of  human  needs,  of  the 
desires  of  the  millions  of  Georgians 
who  will  swim,  walk,  paddle,  or  drive 
through,  over,  or  around  this  area. 
Wilson  and  his  group  first  turned  to 
the  massive  "Georgia  State  Compre- 
hensive Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,"  an 
exhaustive  survey  published  in  1972. 

S.C.O.R.P.'s  evaluation  was  plain: 
both  now  and  in  the  projected  future, 
Georgia's  need  is  for  river-based  rec- 
reation areas.  Long  discussions  with 
local  citizens  and  sportsman's  groups, 
with  botanists  and  geologists,  with 
recreation  planners  and  Parks  and 
Historic  Sites  personnel,  with  zoolo- 
gists and  engineers,  with  fishermen 
and  hunters  only  buttressed  this 
evaluation. 

Then  came  months  of  painstaking 
effort  in  trying  to  discover  the  "nat- 
ural factors,"  of  studying  their  indi- 
vidual characteristics  and  their  in- 
teractions. 

From  this  research  began  to  grow 
some  understanding  of  this  unique 
environment,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
understanding  they  began  to  plan  for 
man's  uses.  Some  areas,  they  found, 
would  be  suitable  for  camping,  oth- 
ers should  be  preserved  as  the  back- 
ground for  trails,  either  canoe  or 
hiking.  Some  old  roads  might  serve 
as  access  routes  for  boaters,  others 
might  best  be  left  to  hikers  or  horse- 
men. Portions  of  the  area  would  be 
superb  for  hunters,  others  should  be 
left  as  undisturbed  habitat. 

But  whatever  the  use,  it  was  de- 
signed to  suit  the  environment's  needs 
as  fully  as  it  did  man's.  Thus  the 
area's  "integrity"  would,  with  luck, 
be  preserved. 

Some  days  in  Wilson's  life  are,  of 
course,  spent  slogging  through  dra- 
matic swamps,  or  paddling  down 
idyllic  streams,  or  flying  over  great 
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stands  of  timber.  But  the  raw  data 
gathered  during  these  pastoral  days 
must  be  synthesized  into  coherent 
plans,  and  these  plans  take  shape  in 
his  Atlanta  office  during  somewhat 
more  mundane  days. 

A  typical  day  in  Wilson's  work  life 
might  include  a  couple  of  early  morn- 
ing hours  poring  over  maps  designed 
to  graphically  portray  various  nat- 
ural features  of  an  area  under  study. 
These  colorful  maps  often  are  used 
in  public  discussions  of  the  site  plan. 

After  half-a-dozen  interrupting 
telephone  calls,  he  might  escape  to 
the  state  archives,  hoping  to  trace  the 
origin  of  an  old  wooden  bridge  or  the 
ownership  of  a  decaying  mansion 
found  on  the  study  area.  Then  a  quick 
stop  by  the  Earth  and  Water  Divi- 
sion for  some  geologic  maps,  and  on 
to  a  meeting  about  "Environmental 
Corridors." 

For  Wilson  also  heads  a  "task 
force"  attempting  to  identify  interest- 
ing natural  corridors  throughout  the 
state.  Once  they  have  been  identified, 
these  corridors  will  serve  as  trails 
(land  or  water  based)  to  guide  Geor- 
gians to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
state's  natural  wonders. 

From  that  meeting  he  hurries  im- 
mediately to  another,  this  time  with 
Robin  Jackson,  head  of  Site  Planning 
and  his  immediate  superior,  and 
Chuck  Parrish,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Planning  and  Research.  They  dis- 
cuss current  planning  efforts  and  en- 
vironmental legislation  before  the 
General  Assembly,  then  Wilson  gets 
back  to  his  office  in  time  to  spend  an 
hour  answering  telephone  messages 
and  grappling  with  problems  his  staff 
has  uncovered  in  one  of  the  maps. 

A  late  afternoon  meeting,  this  time 
with  legislators  and  Game  and  Fish 
Division  personnel  interested  in  "rare 
and  endangered  species"  legislation, 
rounds  off  the  day.  Except  for  a 
couple  of  hours  of  paperwork  at 
home. 
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August 
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Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 
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Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thuu_ 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


September 


Jones  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs    4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Montgomery 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sot.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon,,  Sept.  2 

Nimblewill 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Noontootley 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
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CHATTAHOOCHEE 

Chattahoochee 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Dukes 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed  ,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 
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Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Dicks 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 
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Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 

Mon  ,  St-pt    2 

LAKE  BURTON 

Moccasin 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 


Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 
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Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  1 

,  Sept    2 

Tuckaluge 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Sun., 

Mon 

Sept.  1 
,  Sept.  2 

Finney 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Walnut  Fork 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Hoods  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Tate  Branch 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 


MANAGED  STREAM  SCHEDULE 

Trout  streams  in  the  management 
areas  will  be  open  from  April  27  through 
Sept.  2  on  specified  days  according  to 
Managed  Stream  Schedule.  Trout 
streams  in  the  management  areas  are 
open  for  fishing  from  30  min.  before 
sunrise  until  30  min.  after  sunset,  with 
the  exception  that  Waters  Creek  from  its 
junction  with  Dick's  Creek,  upstream,  is 
closed  to  fishing  at  6:30  p.m.  EST. 

Streams  that  are  not  designated  in  the 
following  listing  on  these  management 
areas  and  are  not  tributaries  of  these 
designated  streams  open  and  close  with 
the  regular  state  trout  season. 
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ON  THE  FRONT  COVER:  Golden  Eagle  by  Mark  Hopkins.  Prints  of  this  life  size 
study  (32x30  inches)  are  available  for  $25.50  from  the  artist  at  1343  Rupert 
Road,  Decatur,  Ga.  30030. 

ON  THE  BACK  COVER:  One  of  Unicoi's  many  attractions  is  fishing  in  its  58-acre 
lake.    Ed    Fortson   caught   this   lyric    moment. 
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EDITORIAL 


As  we  went  to  press  with  this  issue,  27  Geor- 
gians had  drowned  during  May.  27  in  a  single 
month!  And  the  1974  total  already  had  reached 
50.  These  figures  are,  perhaps,  a  little  less  horri- 
fying when  compared  to  the  tolls  taken  by  our 
highways  (more  than  120  in  May  alone),  but 
they  are  no  less  shameful. 

Such  figures  are  shameful  not  only  because 
they  indicate  a  terrible  waste  of  lives,  each 
numeral  the  snuffing  out  of  a  valuable  human 
existence,  but  also  because  we  all  must  be 
ashamed  that  even  one  drowning  occurred.  For 
we  can  prevent  almost  all  drownings  by  taking 
a  few  simple  precautions. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  Joe  Cullens  offers 
safety  tips  for  power  boaters.  But  the  most 
notorious  deaths  so  far  this  season  have  occurred 
on  rivers,  often  on  the  Whitewater  streams  of 
north  Georgia.  Rafting,  canoeing,  and  kayaking 
have  become  the  rage  lately,  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  these  sports  (along  with  their  status 
as  fads)  has  attracted  hordes  of  newcomers. 
These  novices  often  do  not  seek  instruction  from 
more  experienced  river  folk,  so  they  frequently 
venture  out  with  inadequate  gear  and  even  less 
adequate  knowledge. 

But  when  one  of  them  drowns,  somehow  the 
river  is  blamed,  not  the  novice.  He  becomes  a 
"victim",  as  if  the  river  had  actively  attacked 
him,  had  sought  him  out  and,  in  some  unex- 
plained way,  had  knowingly  participated  in  his 
death. 

We  do  not  feel  quite  that  way,  although  we  are 
sad  that  anyone's  life  should  end  so  abruptly. 
We  think  that  a  simple  understanding  of  river 
safety  rules  could  have  prevented  many  acci- 
dents and  most  of  the  drownings.  And  so  we  feel 
it  is  up  to  us,  not  the  river,  to  prevent  mishaps. 

One  famous  study  in  a  northern  state  indicates 
that  most  victims  there  ignored  basic  safety 
rules:  they  went  on  the  river  when  it  was  very 
cold  without  wet  suits;  they  insisted  on  their  trips 


even  when  professional  guides  felt  the  river  was 
too  dangerous;  they  used  inner  tubes,  air  mat- 
tresses and  small  rubber  rafts  instead  of  ade- 
quate craft,  they  did  not  wear  proper  flotation 
devices.  And,  in  all  the  studied  cases,  the  victims 
were  young,  athletic  males  (and  good  swim- 
mers) who  were  in  such  good  physical  condition 
that  they  couldn't  float  well  (muscle  tissue  has 
a  high  specific  gravity;  thus,  muscular  men  have 
a  harder  time  floating) . 

Most  of  these  findings  apply  to  our  drownings 
here.  So  do  the  precautions  that  might  have  pre- 
vented these  accidents:  a)  do  not  venture  onto 
an  unknown  river  without  advice  and  guidance 
from  knowledgeable  veterans;  b)  never,  never, 
try  to  run  a  river  alone:  a  party  of  three  craft 
or  more  is  best;  c )  never  try  to  run  a  rapid  if  you 
cannot  see  its  end,  and  do  not  run  a  rapid  you 
would  not  be  willing  to  swim;  d)  buy  or  rent 
good  rafts:  multiple  compartment  craft  made 
from  rubber-coated  nylon  fabric;  e)  do  not  load 
any  craft  above  one-half  its  rated  capacity;  f)  if 
the  combined  water  and  air  temperatures  do  not 
total  100  F,  wear  a  wet  suit;  g)  leave  your  route 
and  estimated  schedule  with  someone  reliable; 
and  h)  always  have  good  personal  flotation  de- 
vices handy,  and  WEAR  them  in  any  Whitewater 
situation.  (See  the  Cullens  article  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  types  of  PFDs.) 

Rivers  can  bring  us  into  closer  touch  with  the 
natural  world  and  with  ourselves,  they  can  offer 
us  pleasure  and  excitement,  and  they  can  pro- 
vide a  very  quick  death.  It  is  up  to  us  to  enjoy 
our  rivers  safely. 
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by  Margaret  Tucker 


"Paddle  my  own  canoe?"  "Fine,"  you  say,  "but  how 
do  I  choose  one?  Plunk  my  money  down  and  say:  'Give 
me  a  canoe?'  What  kind — aluminum,  wood,  fiberglas? 
How  long?  How  light?  How  strong?  What  color?  Fast 
and  sleek  or  big  and  stable?" 

The  answer  depends  on  what  you  will  be  doing  with  it. 
You  probably  have  some  plans  already  or  you  wouldn't 
be  looking  for  a  canoe.  Is  it  to  be  used  on  the  lake  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  for  week-long  cruises  down  slow 
rivers,  or  for  demanding  mountain  streams  full  of  rocks 
and  roaring  Whitewater? 

If  you  can  decide  on  just  one  of  these  alternatives, 
your  choice  will  be  simpler.  If  you  must  satisfy  all  with 
one  boat,  you  will  have  to  compromise:  you  can't  have 
a  sports  car  that's  a  station  wagon. 

The  design  of  the  canoe  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  determining  its  performance — that  is,  the  shape  of 
the  hull,  the  length  to  width  ratio,  etc.  Look  at  the  canoe 
from  above.  If  the  bow  and  stern  narrow  quickly  from 
the  center  as  in  sketch  1,  the  craft  will  be  faster  than  the 
one  in  sketch  2  which  narrows  more  gradually  toward 
the  ends.  Of  course,  the  canoe  in  sketch  2  will  have  a 
greater  carrying  capacity  than  the  canoe  in  1  and  that 
may  be  more  important  to  you  than  speed. 

Look  at  the  canoe  in  cross  section,  as  best  you  can 
without  sawing  it  in  two.  If  it  has  a  rounded  bottom  as 
in  sketch  3,  it  will  be  faster  and  when  put  in  a  lean  by 
a  skilled  paddler  will  turn  more  responsively  than  the 
flat  bottomed  canoe  in  sketch  4.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
flat  bottomed  canoe  will  be  more  stable  for  a  beginner, 
has  a  shallower  draft  (will  scrape  bottom  less)  and  has 
a  greater  carrying  capacity. 

Step  back  from  the  canoe  and  look  at  its  profile.  Does 
the  line  of  the  hull  lie  flat  to  the  end  as  in  sketch  5  or 
does  it  have  a  "rocker  bottom"  as  in  6?  The  rocker  bot- 
tom will  turn  faster,  spinning  with  little  friction  against 
the  water.  This  is  an  advantage  on  a  Whitewater  river, 
but  a  disadvantage  on  a  lake  or  long  flat  river  where  you 


will  want  the  canoe  to  track  easily,  that  is,  follow  a 
straight  course  without  turning. 

Tracking  also  will  be  affected  by  the  size  of  the  keel, 
a  strip  of  material  laid  lengthwise  down  the  outside 
center  line  of  the  hull.  Lake  canoes  usually  have  a  keel 
an  inch  or  two  deep  as  in  sketch  7.  The  keel  prevents  the 
canoe  from  drifting  or  being  blown  sideways,  an  ad- 
vantage on  flat  water.  It  is  a  disadvantage  in  rapids 
where  you  often  will  want  to  slip  the  canoe  sideways  or 
spin  it  quickly  to  avoid  rocks.  In  fact,  many  Whitewater 
boats  have  no  keel  at  all.  The  very  shallow  "shoe"  keel 
in  sketch  8  is  little  more  than  a  reinforced  seam.  It  is 
found  on  aluminum  Whitewater  models.  Of  course,  any 
keel  should  be  absolutely  straight:  sight  down  it;  don't 
accept  one  with  a  warp. 

Look  at  the  upturned  ends  of  the  canoe.  The  high 
upsweep  of  model  9  is  beautiful  and  will  cut  the  waves 
without  taking  in  much  spray,  but  the  lower  nose  of 
model  10  will  not  be  affected  by  slaps  of  water  or  gusts 
of  wind. 

Check  the  freeboard  of  the  canoe,  the  depth  between 
the  water  line  and  the  gunwale.  The  rougher  the  water 
you  plan  to  run,  the  more  freeboard  you  will  need  to 
keep  from  swamping — six  inches  is  considered  a  mini- 
mum. The  amount  of  weight  you  place  in  the  boat  also 
will  drastically  affect  freeboard.  A  canoe  with  low  sides, 
a  heavy  load,  and  a  rough  river  spell  disaster. 

Length  and  weight  are  related,  but  the  longer  canoe 
is  not  always  the  heavier.  Models  vary,  but  a  15-foot 
canoe  will  average  65  to  75  pounds,  depending  on  ma- 
terial, while  a  17-foot  canoe  will  average  75  to  85 
pounds.  Many  manufacturers  offer  special  lightweight 
models.  Choose  one  that  you  can  carry  easily  if  you  plan 
to  paddle  solo.  For  the  lone  adventurer  who  wants  to 
pack  in  to  very  remote  streams  or  who  may  portage  long 
distances,  there  are  special  pack  models  about  1  1  -feet 
long  weighing  20  to  35  pounds.  Of  course,  a  canoe  that 
short  will  have  a  very  limited  load  capacity  and  very 
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different  handling  characteristics  from  the  more  standard 
15-  to  17-foot  models. 

In  general,  a  short  canoe  will  be  broad  in  relation  to 
its  length  and  be  slow  and  sluggish.  As  a  rule,  get  the 
longest  canoe  you  can  conveniently  use,  usually  a  17- 
foot  model.  It  can  be  handled  effectively  by  one  adult, 
but  also  will  be  fast  and  responsive  with  two.  A  1 5-foot 
canoe  will  carry  two  persons,  but  they  will  work  harder 
on  flat  water  and  spend  more  time  bailing  out  water  in 
rapids. 

The  choice  of  materials  depends  on  your  taste  and 
your  willingness  to  devote  time  to  upkeep.  For  sheer 
beauty  you  can't  beat  a  wooden  canoe  or  wood  and 
canvas.  There  is  a  glow  to  the  wood  and  a  beauty  of 
grain  that  pleases  the  eye  and  the  touch.  However, 
wooden  canoes  tend  to  absorb  water  over  the  season, 
becoming  heavier,  and  they  must  be  stored  carefully  out 
of  sun  and  water  to  prevent  rotting  and  warping.  They 
are  not  able  to  take  the  blows  that  an  aluminum,  fiber- 
glas,  or  plastic  craft  will  absorb.  If  you  are  going  to  run 
Whitewater  and  test  yourself  and  your  canoe  against 
fearsome  rapids,  then  resist  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
wood. 

Try  out  the  strongest  aluminum  canoe  you  can  find. 
Aluminum,  especially  aircraft  quality  aluminum,  will 
take  an  incredible  amount  of  abuse  and  requires  no  up- 
keep. It  can  be  hammered  out  if  dented,  but  repairing 
holes  is  more  complicated,  requiring  professional  weld- 
ing or  a  riveted  patch.  Some  canoeists  object  to  the 
noisiness   of   aluminum,   while    others    appreciate    the 


clanging  going  on  ahead  as  a  warning  of  what's  to  come. 
Fish  probably  would  not  appreciate  the  noise  at  all. 

Fiberglas  is  strong,  yet  somewhat  flexible,  a  char- 
acteristic that  prevents  some  dents  and  punctures.  It  is 
easier  than  aluminum  to  repair.  It  also  offers  many 
color  choices. 

Many  Whitewater  paddlers  are  turning  to  the  new 
ABS  (acrylonitrile-butadiene-styrene)  plastic  canoes. 
They  flex  slightly  but  are  strong,  and  if  warped  can  be 
heated  in  the  sun  (or,  it  is  said,  with  a  warm  iron)  and 
pushed  back  into  shape.  They  also  are  quiet  and  slide 
easily  off  rocks. 

Wooden  and  ABS  canoes  float  because  of  their 
material,  but  aluminum  and  fiberglas  should  have  flota- 
tion chambers  added.  These  usually  are  foam-filled 
end  compartments.  However,  you  may  want  to  add  to 
the  buoyancy  of  any  canoe  by  filling  the  middle  with 
about  three  cubic  feet  of  styrofoam  fitted  snugly  under 
the  thwarts.  This  will  cost  you  some  space,  but  is  an  im- 
portant safety  margin  for  the  Whitewater  boat.  The 
swamped  canoe  will  be  much  less  likely  to  wrap  itself 
around  the  nearest  rock  and  will  be  easier  to  get  to  shore 
and  dump  out. 

The  strength  of  a  canoe  comes  from  the  nature  of  the 
material,  from  the  shape  into  which  it  is  formed,  and 
from  whatever  reinforcing  is  used.  Wooden  canoes 
usually  have  numerous  ribs  about  two  or  three  inches 
wide  and  only  inches  apart.  They  are  covered  with  a 
planking  of  wood  strips  which  is  finished  with  an  outer 
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covering  of  canvas  or  layer  of  fiberglas.  Strength  is  in- 
creased by  the  gunwales,  thwarts,  and  seats.  (See  sketch 
11.) 

Aluminum  canoes  generally  are  formed  in  two  halves 
and  seamed  down  the  bottom.  The  closeness  of  the  rivets 
usually  is  an  index  to  strength  and  quality.  Ribs,  thwarts, 
and  seats  add  strength.  Regular  models  have  three  ribs 
while  Whitewater  models  have  five. 

Fiberglas  and  plastic  canoes  are  molded  without 
seams  and  ribs  but  have  thwarts  and  seats  for  added 
rigidity.  A  few  plastic  models  have  no  thwarts.  Check 
the  finish  of  the  seat  edges  and  gunwales  for  smoothness. 
Some  cheap  models  have  raw  edges  that  can  cut. 


Look  any  canoe  over  carefully  to  see  that  the  gunwale 
line  is  smooth  without  warp  or  bumps.  Sight  down  the 
keel  or  hull  to  detect  sloppy  workmanship.  Inspect  the 
rivets  or  screws;  are  they  smooth  and  flush?  Are  the 
seats  and  thwarts  and  deck  secure  and  sturdy? 

Try  sitting  in  the  canoe  and  kneeling  in  bow  and 
stern.  If  your  feet  catch  under  the  seats  you  could  be  in 
trouble  in  an  upset.  Either  buy  another  model  or  plan  to 
replace  the  seat  with  a  plain  thwart. 

If  you  can,  rent  a  canoe  of  the  model  you  plan  to  buy 
and  test  it  before  you  commit  yourself.  Canoes  arc  as 
various  and  as  individual  as  clothing  and  only  you  can 
decide  what's  best  tor  your  needs. 
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(Bugging  Qoss 

Been    expecting   one   on    every  cast.    That's    what 

keeps  me  fishing  —  the  eternal  expectation. 

Jack  Win^ate 


by  Aaron  Pass 


"Bluick!"  said  the  bug,  and  after  a  pause, 
"Bluick,  gurgle?"  Then  the  bug  floated  motion- 
less, as  if  overwhelmed  by  its  own  commotion, 
while  the  tiny  swells  of  disturbed  water  dissi- 
pated in  an  ever-widening  circle. 

The  answer  from  the  bass  was  short,  to  the 
point,  and  overwhelming:  one  moment  the  pop- 
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ping  bug  lay  among  the  lily  pads,  bluicking, 
gurgling,  and  so  forth,  and  the  next  moment  it 
vanished  in  a  splash. 

With  the  long  rod  thrust  skyward,  and  his  left 
arm  a  blur,  Jack  Wingate  grunted,  "Got  'im,"  as 
he  rapidly  took  up  the  slack  line.  Just  to  be  diffi- 
cult the  bass  ran  toward  the  boat,  making  Jack 
work  even  more  furiously  to  strip  in  the  slack. 
Abruptly  the  fish  turned,  and,  feeling  the  re- 
sistance of  the  powerful  rod,  jumped  and  jumped 
and  jumped  again. 

The  bass  was  small,  scarcely  able  to  bend  the 
big  rod,  and  in  spite  of  his  enthusiasm  quickly 
was  boated  and  just  as  quickly  released.  "Now, 
if  I  had  him  on  my  light  bream  rig  it  would  have 
been  exciting,  and  he  wouldn't  have  seemed  near 
so  small,"  Jack  allowed.  "I'll  stick  to  the  big  rod 
though;  a  three  or  four  pounder  on  a  light  rig  is 
more  excitement  than  I  can  stand  .  .  ." 

About  an  hour  and  four  missed  strikes  later, 
this  implied  Wingate  prophecy  came  true:  Jack 
leaned  back  on  a  strike  and  his  adversary  didn't 
give.  After  a  fine  leaping,  cartwheeling  fight, 
"standard"  tactics  of  a  bass  hooked  near  the 


surface,  a  nice  three  pounder  finally  gave  up  and 
was  boated.  This  time  the  rod  did  bend. 

That  bass  gave  a  good  account  of  itself 
against  a  nine  foot  fly  rod  with  considerable 
backbone  and  power,  specially  designed  for 
"bass-bugging".  This  big  rod  carried  a  heavy 
#9  line  and  a  sturdy  six-foot  leader  testing  20 
pounds.  The  bug,  a  cork  popper,  was  typical  of 
the  various  lures  used  to  take  bass  on  fly  tackle. 
This  particular  combination  is  standard  where 
the  bass  are  big  and  the  water  brushy.  "Normal" 
fly  tackle  also  is  used,  but  isn't  ideal  for  some 
of  the  larger  lures  used  in  the  specialized  and 
little  talked  about  sport  of  bass-bugging. 

Fly  fishing  for  bass  really  is  not  rare;  but  in 
the  world  of  bass  fishing,  it  definitely  is  way  down 
in  the  polls.  In  popularity,  fly  tackle  lags  far  be- 
hind the  simpler  spinning  and  the  more  efficient 
casting  equipment.  Both  of  the  latter  will,  when 
used  expertly  and  with  the  proper  lure,  produce 
more  consistently  than  the  long  rod.  The  fly  rod 
comes  into  its  own  on  bass  water  only  under  a 
very  definite  set  of  conditions;  but  in  these  spe- 
cific times  and  places  it  is  an  excellent  tool. 
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Seth  Green,  and  the  Scarlet  Ibis  were  as  well 
known  to  the  bass  man  of  yesteryear  as  the  "hot" 
lures  are  today. 

In  fact,  fly  fishing  of  a  sort  goes  back  to  Indian 
days.  William  Bartram,  writing  in  1764,  noted 
the  use  of  an  artificial  lure  in  the  south.  This 
"fly,"  the  Florida  Bob,  was  used  by  the  Indians 
and  later  the  Spaniards.  Consisting  of  a  glob  of 
colorful  feathers  tied  around  a  hook,  the  fly  was 
bobbed  over  the  water  until  an  enraged  bass 
leaped  up  and  grabbed  it,  a  technique  one  might 
call  ultra-dry. 

Bass  fishing  has  come  a  long  way  since  those 
days,  and  so  has  the  tackle.  Years  ago,  under- 
water flies,  often  fished  with  a  spinner,  were 
favored;  but  today's  fly-rodder  prefers  top  water 
lures  for  bass.  Popping  bugs  and  the  artificial 
moth,  hair  frog  and  hair  mouse  are  known 
collectively  as  "bugs",  hence  the  term  "bass- 
bugging". 

These  floating  lures  are  constructed  from  a 
wide  variety  of  materials:  the  poppers  may  be 
made  of  balsa  wood,  cork,  or  plastic  with  a 
feather-dressed  tail,  while  the  hair  frog  and 
mouse  are  a  bit  more  traditional,  usually  fash- 


The  man  vs.  bass  struggle  has  been  going  on 
a  long  time,  and  fly  tackle  has  been  part  of  this 
scene  ever  since  the  first  sport  anglers  encoun- 
tered the  various  species  of  black  bass  native  to 
North  America.  The  technique  of  casting  a  fly 
had  been  developed  in  Europe  and  both  the 
technique  and  the  equipment  made  a  successful 
transition  to  the  new  world.  This  early  fly  tackle 
was,  at  that  time,  the  only  casting  tackle  in 
existence. 

(In  the  late  19th  century  a  Kentucky  watch- 
maker is  said  to  have  fitted  a  set  of  multiplying 
gears  to  his  fly  reel.  Thi?  innovation  eventually 
became  the  level-wind  casting  reel,  the  bass 
man's  classic  choice. ) 

In  those  early  days,  bass  fishermen,  being 
what  they  are,  developed  an  extensive  array  of 
flies  and  assorted  paraphernalia  to  expedite  their 
fishing.  Most  of  the  flies  were  wet  (sub-surface) 
and  streamers.  Several  standard  dressings  were 
developed  and  patterns  like  the  Barnwell,  the 
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ioned  from  naturally  buoyant  deer  hair.  Some 
of  the  larger  bugs  are  quite  bulky  and  demand 
powerful  equipment  for  efficient  casting. 

Most  bass  bugging  can  be  handled  quite 
adequately  with  standard  gear.  Any  reasonably 
stiff  rod  handling  #8  line  will  do  an  adequate 
job;  however,  a  special  "bug-taper"  line  is  highly 
recommended  for  casting  the  larger  wind-resis- 
tant bugs.  A  real  bug  specialist  might  want  some- 
thing a  bit  heavier  in  the  tackle  department;  a 
9Vi -foot  rod  and  a  #9  bug-taper  line  will  push 
out  the  biggest  bugs  normally  used.  This  heavy 
rig  also  will  cope  with  a  pretty  stiff  breeze  and 
allow  the  angler  to  "horse"  a  strong  fish  away 
from  the  snags. 

Snags  are  an  ever-present  reality  to  the  bass- 
bug  caster,  for  the  best  fly  rod  fishing  usually  is 
in  shallow  snag-filled  water  where  the  fish  come 
to  feed.  The  bass  tend  to  concentrate  near  the 
snags  and  brush,  perhaps  because  they  are 
nervous  in  the  thin  water,  or  perhaps  because 
that's  where  they  find  their  prey.  In  any  case,  the 
best  fishing  usually  is  found  mere  inches  away 
from  such  cover. 

As  previously  mentioned,  spinning  and  cast- 
ing tackle  normally  will  take  more  fish  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis,  but  if  the  fly-rodder  waits  for  the 
right  time  and  employs  his  craft  skillfully,  he 
can  easily  match  the  other  techniques  in  pro- 
ductivity. It  is  when  the  bass  move  into  the 
shallows  to  feed  and  spawn  that  bass-bugging 
comes  into  its  own.  No  other  tackle  quite  fills 
the  bill  during  these  brief,  but  thrilling,  occa- 
sions. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  right  about  sunset,  with 
the  wind  gone  and  night  sounds  just  beginning, 
a  deftly  cast  bass  bug  on  the  edge  of  cover  will 
provoke  jarring  top-water  strikes.  The  same  bass 
that  stoically  have  ignored  plastic  worms  and 
large  "bass"  plugs  all  day.  now  are  on  the  prod. 
They  move  to  feeding  areas  near  cover  and  wait 
for  some  unfortunate  insect,  frog,  or  small  ani- 
mal to  deep-six  nearby,  then  dinner  is  served. 

Since  much  of  this  prey  is  land  dwelling,  the 
fisherman  should  manipulate  his  lure  to  imitate 
life-like  behavior.  The  initial  splashdown  usually 
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is  followed  by  a  long  pause  as  if  the  bug  were 
stunned  by  the  impact,  then  a  feeble  twitch,  and 
then  a  sudden  move.  This  sequence  may  be  re- 
peated or  improvised  upon  to  make  the  lure  look 
alive.  The  strike  will  be  a  sudden  savage  blast, 
and  many  fish  hook  themselves.  The  battle  of  a 
surface  hooked  bass  usually  gets  airborne  right 
away,  with  violent  leaps,  tail-walking,  and  vi- 
cious head  shaking  the  rule. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  leaping  fight,  or  maybe  the 
splashing  top-water  attack  on  the  bug,  or  the 


burning  fingers  as  you  give  line  to  a  big  one  that 
is  the  excitement  of  bass-bugging.  More  likely 
it  is  all  of  these  things,  plus  the  special  feeling  of 
a  lake  at  dusk,  with  all  the  nocturnal  creatures 
beginning  to  stir  at  the  demise  of  the  sun.  True, 
other  methods  may  be  easier,  more  consistent, 
etc.;  and  true,  successful  bugging  is  inherently 
limited  to  a  comparatively  short  period.  Bass 
bugging  might  not  load  the  boat  all  day  long,  but 
it's  like  the  little  girl  in  the  nursery  rhyme, 
"When  she  was  good,  she  was  very,  very  good." 
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Outdoors  in  Georgia 


Photos  by  Ed  Fortson 


Unicoi's  Mountain  Magic 

This  is  the  first  summer  during  which  all  of  Unicoi  Sta- 
tion's major  facilities  will  be  available  to  visitors.  To 
acquaint  our  readers  with  this  delightful  operation,  Out- 
doors in  Georgia  offers  the  following  information: 

Unicoi  is  set  in  the  north  Georgia  mountains  near  Helen 
and  provides  comfortable  lodging  and  camping  facilities  for 
those  who  wish  to  relax  in  a  mountain  setting.  It  also  offers 
access  to  the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest,  hiking  and 
camping  on  the  Appalachian  Trail,  and  fishing  in  many  fine 
trout  streams.  Unicoi's  58-acre  lake  is  open  for  swimming, 
canoeing,  and  fishing. 

Unicoi  also  offers  special  programs  and  activities  to  com- 
plement its  physical  facilities:  its  staff  will  present  demon- 
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strations,  classes,  films,  and  group  activities  for  visitors  of 
all  ages,-  programs  in  outdoor  recreation,  mountain  crafts 
and  culture,  natural  sciences,  and  environmental  studies.  In 
the  afternoon  and  evening,  activities  may  include  camp- 
craft,  backpacking,  square  dances,  mountain  music,  Appa- 
lachian crafts,  and  astronomy.  Artisans  from  the  area  will 
demonstrate  techniques  in  weaving,  pottery,  quilting  and 
wood  carving. 

At  the  time  we  went  to  press,  Unicoi  had  plenty  of  lodging 
available  for  visitors  during  the  week,  although  weekend 
cabin  reservations  remained  fairly  tight.  Unicoi  offers 
enough  to  keep  any  visitor  enthralled  for  weeks,  so  why 
limit  yourself  to  a   hurried  weekend? 


Lodge/Conference  Center: 

The  Lodge  Conference  Center  is 
a  four-building  complex  with  60 
bedrooms  and  dining  and  meeting 
facilities.  The  Lodge  offers  comfort- 
able rooms  in  beautiful  surround- 
ings. Each  of  the  four  clusters  has 
20  rooms  and  a  Commons  Room 
with  fireplace.  The  rooms  are  cedar 
paneled  and  carpeted,  and  each 
has  a  picture  window,  individual 
room  temperature  control,  and  tele- 
phone. All  second  floor  accommo- 
dations have  sleeping  lofts. 

Rates: 

2  double  beds  with 

sleeping  loft  ....  $19.00 
2  twin  beds  with 

sleeping  loft  ....  17.50 
2  double  beds      ....         16.00 

2  twin  beds 14.50 

Single  rate 13.00 

Add  $2.00  for  each  guest  (over  age 
12)  above  double  occupancy. 
Check  In  Time— 4:00  p.m. 
Check  Out  Time— 1  2:00  p.m.  (noon) 

Cottages: 

Unicoi's  20  new  cottages  are  com- 
pletely furnished  and  equipped 
with  cooking  utensils,  stove,  refrig- 
erator, fireplace,  electric  heat,  hot 
water,  linens,  and  blankets.  These 
single  family  cottages  are  two  story 
wood  structures  in  three  different 
designs.    Cottage    "A",    the    barrel 


cottage,  has  a  single  bedroom  and 
accommodates  four  people.  "B"  cot- 
tage, the  hillside  duplex,  has  two 
bedrooms  and  accommodates  four 
people.  "C"  cottage  has  three  bed- 
rooms  accommodating    six    people. 


Rates: 

Cottage 

"A" 
"B" 
"C" 

Daily 

$16.00 
19.00 
21.00 

Weekly 

$   96.00 
114.00 
126.00 

Check  In  Time-3.00  P.M. 
Check  Out  Time-10:00  A.M. 


Campsites: 

Of  the  100  campsites  available, 
54  sites  are  suited  for  recreation 
vehicle  campers  (RVs).  These  sites 
will  accommodate  vehicle  campers 
and  trailers.  30  sites  are  for  tent 
campers  and  16  hillside  platforms 
offer  only  the  basics  in  terms  of 
outdoor  facilities  for  groups  or 
individuals. 

Every  campsite  has  access  to  a 
comfort  station,  campfire  ring,  trash, 
water,  and  nature  trails.  Each  RV 
site  and  tent  pad  is  provided  a  pic- 
nic table  and  charcoal  cooking  grill. 
A  central  dump  station  is  provided 
for  the  recreation  vehicle  campers. 


Rates: 

Recreation  vehicle  with 
electricity-RVI    .      . 

Recreation  vehicle  without 
electricity— RVII 

Tent  Pad        .... 

Hillside  Platform 
(Squirrels  Nest)  . 

For  more  information, 
contact: 

Unicoi  Station 
P.O.  Box  256 
Helen,  Ga.  30545 
Tel:  (404)878-2201 


$5.00 

4.00 
3.50 


2.50 
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by  Bob  Wind 

As  summer  moves  across  the  calendar  from 
Rabun  Gap  to  Tybee  Light  and  from  Look- 
out Mountain  to  Lake  Seminole,  it's  "back  to 
nature"  time  in  the  campgrounds  of  the  Georgia 
State  Parks. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  thousands  of  campers 
in  Georgia's  parks  just  before  dawn  when  the  sun 
is  beginning  to  rise  and  the  aroma  of  bacon  and 
eggs  begins  to  float  through  the  campground, 
you  know  the  time  has  come  to  rise  and  shine. 
But  even  if  those  delectable  smells  don't  wake 
you,  the  inevitable  campground  clang  and  rattle 
will  bring  you  out  of  that  sleeping  bag  or  up 
from  that  cot  and  you'll  soon  be  looking  for- 
ward to  another  day  of  rest  and  enjoyment. 

Some  of  the  finest  fishing  anywhere  is  located 
in  or  near  that  park,  and  many  campers  can  be 
seen  getting  their  gear  together  shortly  after 
breakfast,  perhaps  to  mount  an  attack  on  that 
big  one  they  dreamed  about  the  night  before. 

Many  of  the  parks  have  swimming  pools  or 
swimming  areas,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  morn- 
ing, large  groups  of  youngsters  and  many  adults 
can  be  seen  heading  for  the  nearby  "swimming 
hole"  for  a  refreshing  dip  or  an  hour  or  two  of 
sun  bathing. 

Before  noon,  golfers  can  be  seen  headed  for  a 
day  on  the  links,  for  miniature  or  regulation 
golf  courses  are  located  in  some  of  the  parks. 

A  lunch  break  can  occur  most  anytime,  since 
many  campers  take  advantage  of  nearby  points 


of  interest  and  can  be  seen  leaving  or  returning 
to  the  camping  area  throughout  the  day. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  age  limit  for  those  who 
love  to  camp.  You  are  liable  to  see  toddlers  in 
their  play  pens  under  a  shade  tree;  or  you  might 
see  an  80-year-old  grandfather  lounging  in  his 
favorite  camp  chair  with  his  feet  propped  up 
waiting  for  another  camper  to  stop  by  for  a 
"chat"  or  a  bull  session  that  will  stretch  through 
the  afternoon.  While  all  state  parks  have  en- 
forced quiet  hours  (usually  after  10  p.m.),  the 
quietest  time  in  a  campground  often  is  around 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when  almost  every- 
one succumbs  to  a  nap. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  though,  activity  begins 
to  pick  up  again.  Many  of  those  who  spent  the 
day  visiting  other  areas  are  beginning  to  return; 
those  who  have  been  swimming  and  golfing  and 
playing  horseshoes  are  getting  tired  and  hungry. 
And  it  is  time  to  eat  once  again.  This  also  is  the 
time  when  you  see  more  men  than  women  han- 
dling the  cooking  chores.  Some  will  use  charcoal 
and  a  grill.  Others  will  open  up  propane  or  gaso- 
line stoves  and  others  even  use  electric  frying 
pans  or  griddles.  Whatever  the  weather,  you 
soon  can  detect  the  smell  of  fresh-brewed  coffee. 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  state  parks  camp- 
grounds is  the  fact  that  most  sites  offer  electrical 
and  water  hookups.  And  a  modern  comfort  sta- 
tion and  restroom  usually  is  nearby  with  plenty 
of  hot  water  for  a  shower.  Another  advantage  of 
camping  in  state  parks  is  the  cost.  For  only 
$3.00  per  night,  you  can  have  an  individual 
campsite  with  that  free  water  and  electricity. 
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Special  Features 

Stale  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Museum 

Alexander  H.  Stephens 

X 

X 

X 

15 

X 

Waterfall,  scenic  vista 

Amicalola  Falls 

10 

Scenic  vista 

Black  Rock  Mountain 

Gold  panning,  museum 

Blackburn 

X 

X 

X 

Pool,  swinging  bridge,  group  shelter 

Bobby  Brown 

X 

Chatooga  Lakes 

X 

X 

Chatuge 

X 

X 

Chehaw 

5 

Scenic  vista 

Cloudland  Canyon 

X 

X 
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Pool 

Crooked  River 

X 

X 

X 

19 

Beach,  museum 

Elijah  Clark 

X 

X 
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Fairchild 
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Fort  Mountain 
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X 
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Fort  Yargo 
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X 
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19 

Pool,  stables 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

General  Coffee 

X 

X 

X 
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Beach  w/bathhouse 

George  W.  Carver 

X 

X 

X 

15 

Landing  strip,  museum,  pool,  stables 

Georgia  Veterans 

X 

X 

X 
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Gordonia  Alatamaha 

X 

X 
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Museum  and  grist  mill 

Hamburg 
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X 

X 

X 
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Beach  w/bathhouse,  stables, 
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Hard  Labor  Creek 

X 

X 
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X 

Hart 

X 
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High  Falls 
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X 

X 
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Museum 

Indian  Springs 
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Jeff  Davis 
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X 

X 
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Beach 

John  Tanner 

X 
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X 
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Beach  w/bathhouse 

Keg  Creek 

X 

X 
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Pool,  Indian  mounds,  museum 

Kolomoki  Mounds 
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X 
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Pool 

Laura  S.  Walker 

X 

Pool 

Lincoln 

X 

X 

X 
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Little  Ocmulgee 
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X 

X 

5 

2  pools 

Magnolia  Springs 

X 

X 

X 

5 

X 
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Mistletoe 

X 

X 

X 
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Moccasin  Creek 

\ 

X 

Nancy  Hart 

X 

Conservation  area 

Panola  Mountain 

X 

Scenic  vista 

Providence 

X 

X 

X 

20 

X 

Boat  marina 

Red  Top  Mountain 

1 

X 

X 

X 

Beach  wbathhouse,  arboretum 
(botanical  garden) 

Reed  Bingham 

X 

Reynoldsville 

1 

X 

Ft.  McCallister  nearby 

Richmond  Hill 

X 

X 

X 

10 

Seminole 

1 

X 

X 

9 

Museum 

Stephen  C.  Foster 

X 

X 

X 

10 

X 

Beach 

Tugaloo 

X 

X 

Pool,  Ty  Cobb  memorial  nearby 

Victoria  Bryant 

( 

X 

25 

X 

Beach  w    bathhouse,  pavillion  over  water 

Vogel 

X 

Largest  covered  bridge  in  Georgia 

Watson  Mill 

X 

X 

X 

Whitewater  Creek 

X 

Pool,  baseball  diamond 

Yam  Grandy 
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by  Joe  Cullens 


Sure,  that  boat  looks  great  and  she's  in  top 
running  order  .  .  .  but  how  about  her  skipper? 
Is  he  seaworthy?  Boating  should  be  a  fun-filled 
experience,  but  that  fun  can  easily  shift  to  night- 
marish tragedy  through  simple  carelessness.  To 
make  sure  the  captain  is  as  safe  as  his  ship,  here's 
a  brush-up  on  a  few  marine  Rules  of  the  Road. 

Operating  a  boat  is  much  like  driving  a  car, 
except  that  one  need  not  be  licensed  to  operate 
most  pleasure  craft.  Licensed  or  not,  however,  a 
skipper  involved  in  a  collision  can  wind  up  just 
as  embarrassed,  injured,  or  dead  as  a  driver. 
And  that's  one  reason  for  learning  the  rules  of 
marine  roads. 

In  a  head-on  approach  (sketch  1  ),  the  opera- 
tor must  pass  to  the  left  of  the  oncoming  craft.  If 


the  courses  of  two  approaching  boats  are  such 
that  they  are  more  or  less  parallel  (sketch  2), 
then  the  two  boats  can  maintain  course  and  pass 
to  each  other's  right. 

Several  recent  accidents  have  involved  failure 
to  round  a  bend  properly.  The  resulting  head-on 
collisions  caused  serious  injuries  and  property 
damage.  One  simple  precaution  could  have  pre- 
vented these  accidents:  Stay  on  the  proper  side 
of  the  road;  entering  a  narrow  bend,  this  means 
keep  to  the  right  (sketch  3.)  It's  always  wise  to 
reduce  speed  when  visibility  is  obstructed  as  it 
is  in  this  situation. 

Problems  also  occur  when  two  boats  converge 
at  right  angles  (sketch  4).  If  it  appears  there  is 
danger  of  a  collision,  yield  to  the  vessel  on  the 
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right,  altering  course  to  pass  behind  the  other 
boat.  If  necessary,  slow  down,  stop,  or  even 
reverse  to  avoid  a  collision. 

In  overtaking  a  slower  boat  on  the  same 
course  (sketch  5  ).  the  skipper  of  the  overtaking 
boat  should  keep  clear  of  the  other  vessel  and 
pass  on  the  side  which  offers  the  safest  path.  A 
boat  being  passed  should  never  crowd  or  attempt 
to  cross  in  front  of  the  overtaking  vessel. 

When  a  sailboat  and  a  motorized  boat  meet, 
the  motorized  boat  must  yield  to  the  vessel  under 
sail. 

These  simple  rules  apply  equally  to  small 
pleasure  boats  and  large  commercial  craft.  The 
operator  of  a  small  boat  should  remember  that 


a   large   vessel   cannot   maneuver   easily,    and 
should  steer  clear. 

In  any  case,  COURTESY  is  the  best  way  to 
avoid  an  accident.  Sticking  to  these  simple  rules 
will  provide  a  safer  and  more  enjoyable  outing, 
but  common  sense  and  courtesy  can't  be  ignored 
just  because  a  skipper  is  "legally  right". 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  con- 
ducts boating  safety  clinics  as  part  of  its  outdoor 
education  program.  For  more  information  con- 
tact: Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Game 
and  Fish  Division,  Special  Services  Section,  270 
Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta  30334,  Phone 
( 404 )  656-3534.  Or  get  in  touch  with  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  or  local  Power  Squadron. 


No  one  would  think  of  making  a  trip 

7. 

Check  the  hull  for  leaks. 

in  an  automobile  unless  he  had  confi- 

8. 

Check  running  lights. 

dence  in  its  mechanical  condition.  The 

9. 

Check  the  fuel  to  be  sure  there  is 

same  holds  true  for  safe  boat  operation. 

more  than  enough   to  make  the 

A  minimum  pre-launch  checklist  should 

trip. 

include  the  following: 

10. 

Make  sure  there  are  no  fuel  leaks 
and  clean  up  any  spilled  fuel  or  oil. 

/.    Make  sure  the  weather  report  in- 

11. 

Check  the  shut-off  valve  on  the 

dicates  good  boating  conditions. 

motor  to  be  sure  it  is  open. 

2.    Check   all  safety   equipment  for 

12. 

Make  sure  the  motor  safety  chain 

proper  placement  and  ready  ac- 

is firmly  attached  to  the  boat. 

cessibility. 

13. 

Make  sure  the  bilges  are  clean, 

3.    Make  sure  there  is  at  least  one 

clear  and  well-ventilated. 

Coast  Guard  approved  life  pre- 

14. 

Check   ventilation   tubes  for  ob- 

server for  each  person  aboard,  and 

structions. 

that  these  preservers  are  in  good 

15. 

Clear  the  propeller  of  weeds,  mak- 

condition and  readily  available. 

ing  sure  that  it  is  not  near  a  rock 

4.    See  that  all  lines  are  coiled  and 

or  other  obstructions. 

out  of  the  way. 

16. 

Check  registration  to  be  sure  it  is 

5.    Fasten  down  all  gear. 

current. 

6.    Make  sure  there  is  a  paddle  on 

17. 

Seat  all  passengers  so  that  the  boat 

board. 

will  maintain  proper  trim. 
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Georgia  law  requires  that  every  boat 
carry  at  least  one  Coast  Guard  ap- 
proved PFD  for  each  person  on  board. 
The  class  of  boat  dictates  the  type  of 
PFD  required.  In  all  cases  the  devices 
must  be  readily  available. 


— 


«. 


Type  I       a  life  jacket  designed  to  turn  an 
unconscious  person  to  a  face  up 
position.  This  "wearable"  life 
preserver  is  the  best  available 
and  is  approved  for  use  on  all 
boats. 


Type  II      a  buoyant  vest  designed  to 

turn  an  unconscious  person  from 
a  face  down  to  a  face  up 
position  in  the  water.  Type  II 
PFD's  are  "wearable"  and 
approved  for  use  on  all  boats. 


Type  III    a  "wearable"  device  designed 

for  water  activities  and  in-water 
sports.  Type  III  devices  are 
acceptable  as  "wearable" 
devices  on  all  boats. 


»*. 


Type  IV    a  "throwable"  device  such  as  a 
buoyant  cushion  or  ring  buoy. 
These  devices  are  approved  as 
personal  devices  on  Class  A 
boats  only;  however,  at  least 
one  Type  IV  device  must  be 
carried  on  all  Class  1,  2  and  3 
boats. 
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Class  A 
under  I 6  feet 


Class  I 
16-  26  feet 


Class  A  One  Type  I,  II,  III  or  IV  for  each 
person  on  board  (one  device  of 
any  style  per  occupant). 


Class  1      One  Type  I,  II,  or  III  for  each 
person  on  board  plus  at  least 
one  Type  IV  (one  "wearable" 
device  per  occupant,  and  at 
least  one  "throwable"  device 
per  boat). 


Class  2     One  Type  I,  II  or  III  for  each 
person  on  board  plus  at  least 
one  Type  IV  (one  "wearable" 
device  per  occupant,  and  at 
least  one  "throwable"  device 
per  boat). 


Class  II 

26  -  40  feet 


Class  3     One  Type  I,  II  or  III  for  each 
person  on  board  plus  at  least 
one  Type  IV  (one  "wearable" 
device  per  occupant,  and  at 
least  one  "throwable"  device 
per  boat). 
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Photos  by  Leo  T.   Barber,  Jr 


Long  before  the  dubious  benefits 
of  DDT  became  available,  a  group 
of  plants,  for  purposes  of  its  own, 
was  waging  war  on  man's  traditional 
enemies,  the  insects.  In  the  past 
some  6T  these  carnivorous,  or  insect- 
eating,  plants  were  found  in  great 
abundance  in  Georgia's  Coastal 
Plain.  Today  they  are  fewer,  but  they 
still  can  be  found  by  careful  search 
or  with  the  help  of  knowledgeable 
local  people. 

Our  most  conspicuous  carnivor- 
ous plant  is  the  large  greenish-yellow 
pitcher  plant,  Sarracenia  flava. 
Pitcher  plants  get  their  name  from 
their  hollow,  tubular  leaves  which,  to 
many  people,  resemble  pitchers.  Ap- 
parently to  others  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, for  these  plants  also  are  known 
as  huntsman's-horn,  fly-catchers, 
hen-and-biddies,  and  the  devil's 
boots!  Their  botanical  name,  Sar- 
racenia, was  given  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Michael  Sarrasin,  physician  to  the 
French  court,  who  first  collected 
some  northern  pitcher  plants  near 
Quebec  during  the  1600's. 

Sarracenia  and  several  other  spe- 
cies of  insect-eaters  are  found  in 
open  pineland  bogs  with  highly  acid 
soil.  A  typical  bog  will  include  one 
or  more  species  of  pitcher  plants, 
some  butterworts,  sundews,  and  per- 
haps bladderworts.  In  addition  to 
these  insect  eaters,  there  may  be 
orchids,  hat-pins,  marsh  pinks,  and, 
too  often,  the  sweet-bay  magnolia, 
which,  given  a  series  of  dry  years 
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Unlike  its  more  vertical  relatives  on   the  preceding 

pages,  the  Parrot  pitcher  plant  (above)  sports  a  set  of 

prickly  spines  to  keep  its  victims  from  retreating  when  they 

discover  the  danger  awaiting  them.  The  others,  the  fly  catcher 

(p.  23)  and  the  hooded  pitcher  plant  (p.  24)  rely  on  a 

slippery  inner  wall  to  trap  unwary  guests. 


and  no  fires,  will  take  over  the  bog 
and  crowd  out  the  plants  that  require 
wetter  habitat. 

There  are  several  different  species 
of  Sarracenia,  but  all  of  them  trap 
insects  in  basically  the  same  way. 
Around  the  lip  of  the  pitcher  are 
glands  which  secrete  a  sweet  nectar. 
The  insect  who  is  attracted  by  this 
apparently  free  meal  soon  finds  him- 
self inside   the   pitcher   and   sliding 


down  the  slick  interior  wall  of  the 
plant.  Near  the  bottom  he  falls  into 
a  pool  of  "digestive  broth",  that  is, 
water  which  contains  enzymes  and 
bacteria. 

In  some  of  the  plants,  downward 
pointing  hairs  prevent  him  from 
climbing  out,  and  after  a  period  of 
time  in  the  "broth",  the  digested  in- 
sect becomes  nourishment  which  the 
plant   can    absorb    through    its    cell 


walls.  There  is,  however,  a  portion 
of  the  insect  which  remains  indigesti- 
ble, and  this  residue  can  be  found 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pitchers,  enabl- 
ing anyone  who  is  interested  to  make 
an  inventory  of  the  plant's  diet  for 
that  season. 

While  pitcher  plants  are  the  final 
resting  place  for  many  insects  such 
as  ants,  beetles,  and  flies,  for  others 
they  are  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 
Spiders  often  are  found  in  the  open 
tubes.  They  probably  feed  on  insects 
which  are  lured  into  the  plant.  An- 
other regular  resident  is  a  small  fly 
called  Sarcophaga  which  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  insect  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pitcher.  When  the  larvae 
hatch,  they  feed  there  for  a  while, 
then  bore  through  the  pitcher  walls 
to  pupate  in  the  ground.  Strangely 
enough,  they  thrive  in  the  broth 
which  kills  and  digests  most  insects. 

Sometimes  small  tree  frogs  will 
take  shelter  in  the  mouths  of  large 
pitchers,  clinging  to  the  inside  wall 
with  the  suction  pads  of  their  feet 
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and  availing  themselves  of  the  prey 
which  the  pitcher  has  attracted  for 
its  own  use.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  frog  gets  much  the  worst  of  the 
deal,  for  he  miscalculates  and  finds 
himself  wedged  in  too  tightly  to 
spring  loose.  He  then  becomes  the 
pitcher's  victim  instead  of  its  ex- 
ploiter. 

An  interesting  question  has  been 
tossed  about  by  botanists  for  many 
years:  "Do  insect-eating  plants  ac- 
tually need  insect  bodies  for  their 
growth  and  well-being?"  The  answer 
seems  to  be  that  they  do.  They  live 
in  sandy  soil  which  is  poor  in  nu- 
trients, especially  nitrogen.  While 
some   species   can   survive   without 


their  insect  diet,  it  undoubtedly  is 
helpful  as  a  "nutritional  supple- 
ment", especially  to  young  plants 
which  are  just  becoming  established. 
It  also  is  true  that  mature  plants  that 
manage  to  capture  enough  insects 
produce  more  foliage  and  flowers 
than  those  which  do  not. 

Pitcher  plants  and  their  associated 
species  are  uniquely  interesting  and 
beautiful  plants.  But  what  are  their 
prospects  for  the  future?  Will  they 
be  around  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren  to  study  and  admire? 
The  prospect  looks  rather  dim.  When 
the  wiregrass  farmers  stopped  burn- 
ing the  pinelands  on  a  regular  basis, 
it    was   bad    news    for    the    pitcher 


plants,  for  moderate  fires  are  quite 
beneficial  to  Sarracenia;  they  remove 
old  growth,  destroy  competition, 
and  stimulate  the  production  of  both 
flowers  and  foliage. 

Also,  we  live  in  a  time  of  intensive 
land  management  when  each  square 
foot  of  acreage  is  utilized.  Bogs  with 
their  poor  soil  and  drainage  have 
frequently  ended  up  as  fish  ponds, 
city  dumps,  or  unproductive  tree 
farms.  Grading  for  roads  and  hous- 
ing has  destroyed  still  others.  But 
Georgia  is  a  vast  state;  surely  we  are 
not  so  "land  poor"  that  we  cannot 
preserve  some  of  our  wetland  areas 
for  future  generations  to  know  and 
enjoy. 


The  dark  red  blossoms  of  the  parrot 
pitcher  plant  appear  in  late  Spring. 
These  are  southern  plants  found  only  in 
the    Coastal    Plains    lowlands    of    the 
Southeastern   U.S. 
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Saltwater 


Plan 


Fishermen  who  love  the  briny  deeps  have 
argued  for  years  that  Georgia  should  have  some 
sort  of  record  system  to  recognize  their  catches 
of  saltwater  gamefish.  Well,  now  we  do. 

Larry  Smith  and  his  cohorts  in  the  Coastal 
Fisheries  Section  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  have  come  up  with  a  scheme  that  will 
provide  deserved  recognition  for  anglers  who 
pursue  saltwater  species. 

They've  developed  a  set  of  rules  geared  to  the 
needs  of  Georgia  anglers,  established  a  network 
of  official  weigh  stations,  and  have  created  a 
record  system  that  includes  all  of  the  popular 
gamefish  found  along  our  coast. 

Although  there  already  are  a  few  records  on 
the  books,  most  of  the  species  are  open,  which 
should  cause  some  excitement  this  year.  Any 
Spanish  mackerel,  any  black  sea  bass,  any  snap- 
per or  grouper  or  snook  or  sheepshead  is  eligible 
for  consideration. 

But  it  may  be  a  while  before  anyone  betters 
the  137V^ -pound  tarpon  boated  by  R.  C.  West, 
or  the  78-pound  amberjack  brought  in  on  the 
Wel-Mic  II.  At  least,  though,  there's  something 
to  aim  at,  and  some  benchmark  against  which  to 
measure  those  "giants"  that  seem  so  big  out  on 
the  water. 

The  rules  are  simple  and  straightforward: 
fish  must  be  hooked  on  rod  and  reel,  fished  by 
one  angler  according  to  standard  methods,  re- 
main unmutilated  until  weighed,  and  certified 
by  a  weigh-master  or  DNR  biologist. 


Information  on  new  records  will  be  displayed 
at  each  weigh  station  and  released  to  the  press. 
Current  records  will  be  run  once  a  year  in 
Outdoors  in  Georgia. 

Further  information  is  available  from  Larry 
D.  Smith,  Marine  Sportfish  Program,  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  P.O.  Box  1676, 
Brunswick,  Ga.  31520.  Larry  can  be  reached 
by  telephone  at  (912)  265-1550. 
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1 .  All  fish  must  be  taken  on  rod  and  reel. 

2.  The  rod  and  reel  must  be  hand  held 
and  hand  operated  in  accordance  with 
sporting  ethics  and  customs. 

3.  Fish  must  be  hooked  in  the  mouth  and 
not  foul  hooked  in  any  manner. 

4.  The  angler  must  hook,  fight  and  bring 
the  fish  to  gaff/net  unaided  by  any 
other  person  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions: 

a.  An  angler  may  be  aided  in  adjust- 
ing his  harness. 

b.  A  fish  may  be  gaffed,  netted,  or 
shot  (sharks  only)  by  another  per- 
son in  the  same  vessel  or  on  the 
same  pier,  jetty,  beach,  etc.,  with 
the  angler. 

5.  Fish  may  be  landed  with  a  gaff  hook, 
landing  net,  or  lift  net. 

6.  Shooting  a  shark  is  permissible  only 
after  it  has  been  played  and  brought 
within  30  feet  of  the  rod  tip. 

7.  Steel  leaders  may  be  used  but  they 
may  not  exceed  30  feet  in  length. 

8.  Mutilations  caused  by  sharks,  other 
fish,  or  propellers  that  remove  or 
penetrate  the  flesh  will  disqualify  the 
catch.  Mutilation  is  defined  as  any 
break  in  the  skin  caused  by  an  act 
other  than  gaffing. 

9.  Changing  of  rod  and  reel,  splicing 
line,  or  removal  or  addition  thereto 
during  the  playing  of  a  fish  is  pro- 
hibited. 

10.  To  replace  the  record  for  a  fish  weigh- 
ing 10  pounds  or  less,  the  replacement 
must  weigh  at  least  two  (2)  ounces 
more  than  the  existing  record.  To  re- 
place the  record  for  a  fish  weighing  1 1 
to  100  pounds,  the  replacement  must 
weigh  at  least  eight  (8)  ounces  more 


than  the  existing  record.  To  replace 
the  record  for  a  fish  weighing  101  or 
more  pounds,  the  replacement  must 
weigh  at  least  one  (1)  pound  more 
than  the  existing  record.  A  catch  ex- 
ceeding the  existing  record  by  less 
than  the  specified  weight  will  be  con- 
sidered to  tie  the  record. 

11.  All  fish  must  be  weighed  and  meas- 
ured at  weighing  stations  officially 
designated  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  to  be  eligible  for 
Georgia  saltwater  record  recognition. 

12.  All  fish  must  be  photographed  and 
unquestionably  identified  by  an  of- 
ficial weighmaster  or  a  biologist  with 
the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

13.  In  the  event  a  fish  cannot  be  readily 
identified  and  a  biologist  is  not  avail- 
able, the  fish  should  be  frozen  or 
otherwise  preserved  intact  until  a  bi- 
ologist can  be  notified. 

The  preceding  list  of  regulations  is  based 
on  those  recognized  by  the  International 
Game  Fish  Association.  Some  modifica- 
tions have  been  included  to  better  suit  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  Georgia  saltwater 
sportsmen. 

The  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources reserves  the  right  to  refuse  any 
questionable  entry.  The  decision  of  the  Su- 
pervisor of  Coastal  Fisheries,  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  is  final. 

Any  questions  concerning  angling  rec- 
ords and  rules  or  requests  for  further  infor- 
mation on  marine  fish  should  be  directed 
to  the  Marine  Sportfish  Program,  Georgia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  P.O.  Box 
1676,  Brunswick,  Georgia  31520.  Or  call 
(912)265-1550.  Attention:  Larry  D.  Smith. 
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Official  lOeigh  Stations 


Number 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


^farina  or  Club 

Savannah  Sport  Fishing  Club 
Isle  of  Hope 
Thunderbolt  Marina 
Yellow  Bluff  Fishing  Camp 
Two- Way  Fish  Camp 
Troupe  Creek 
Brunswick  Marina 
Brunswick  Game  and  Fish 
Higdon's  Bait  Shop 
Saint  Simons  Marina 


lOeighmaster 

Archie  Morris 
Neil  Mingledorff 
Bob  Register 
Arthur  Goodman 
Frank  Culpepper 
Bob  Gill 
Lil  Henry 

Bill  Higdon 
Ed  Tabbot 
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Official  €t\try  form 

(Please  Print) 


1.  Name  of  Angler. 

2.  Address:   Street- 

City 

3.  Name  of  Fish  — 


State. 


4.    Weight  (lbs.  and  oz.) 
6.    Date  of  Catch 


5.    Total  Length  (ft.  and  in.) 
7.    Bait  or  Lure  Used 


8 


8.  Type  of  Fishing  (check  one) 

Private  Boat  (      )      Name  of  Boat 

Party  or  Charter  Boat  (     )       Name  of  Boat- 
Pier  or  Bridge  (     )      Name  of  Pier 

Surf  or  Shore  (      ) 

9.  Location  of  Catch  (be  as  specific  as  possible) 


10.    Name  of  Weigh  Station 


Angler's  Certification 

I  certify  that  the  above  statements 
are  true. 


Weighmaster's  Signature 


Date 


Witness  to  Weighing 


Signature  of  Angler 
Mail  this  form  to: 


i 


Witness  to  Catch 

Marine  Sportfish  Program,  Coastal  Fisheries  Section 
Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
P.O.  Box  1676 
Brunswick,  Georgia  31520 


ta«sxx%xssx3»v^^*%*vk**v****v**v%^ 
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C/eorg/a  JWarine 
Sportffch  Records 


Fish 

Scientific  Name 

Weight 

Length 

Place 

Date 

Angler 

Boat 

Amber-jack  (greater) 

Seriola  dumerili 

78  lbs. 

Wel-Mic  II 

Barracuda  (great) 

Sphyraena  barracuda 

19  lbs. 
8ozs. 

7/72 

Becky 
Morris 

Another 
World 

Bass  (black  sea) 

( 'entropristis  striata 

Bluefish 

Pomatomus  saltatrix 

8  lbs. 

6/69 

Jerome 
Pickney 

Sanshi 

Cobia 

Rachycentron  canadum 

60  lbs. 

5/71 

Charles 
Ham 

Roofie 

Croaker  (Atlantic) 

Micropof/mi  unduhitus 

Dolphin 

Coryphaena  hippurus 

42  lbs. 

8  ozs. 

5y73 

Dr.  R. 

Winburn 

Giner  1 1 

Drum  (black) 

Pogonias  cromis 

Drum  (red) 
(Channel  Bass) 

Sciaenops  ocellata 

45  lbs. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

1969 

J.  D.  Long 

Flounder 

(species  composite) 

Paralichthys  sp. 

Grouper 

(species  composite) 

Epinephehis  sp. 
Mycteroperca  sp. 

Jack  (crevalle) 

Caranx  hippos 

24  lbs. 

9/70 

Michael 
Fleming 

Sanshi 

Ladyfish 

Elops saurus 

Mackerel  (king) 

Scomberomorus  en  fall  a 

27  lbs. 

8/70 

Fred 
Chastain 

Gem 
Clipper 

Mackerel  (Spanish) 

Scomberomorus 
maculatus 

Marlin  (blue) 

Makaira  u  igricans 

289  lbs. 
8  ozs. 

5/73 

Jimmy 
Hardee 

Squall 

Marlin  (white) 

Tetrapturus  albidus 

Pompano 

Tracli  inotus  carotin  us 

Sailflsh 

Istiophorus  platypterus 

51  lbs. 
8  ozs. 

8/73 

Leopold 
Alder  II 

Sweet 
Potatoe 

Sea  Trout  (spotted) 

Cynoscion  nebulosus 

8  lbs. 
1  oz. 

Bruswick,  Ga. 

3/74 

Red 
Carter 

Shark  (blacktip) 

Ca  rch  arh  in  us  limbatus 

Shark  (bull) 

Carcharhin  us  leucas 

Shark  (dusky) 

Carcharhinus  obscurus 

Shark  (hammerhead) 
(species  composite) 

Sphyrna  sp. 

770  lbs. 

13'  3" 

Little 
Cumberland 

8/73 

Charlie 
Marshall 

Jay-Bird 

Shark  (lemon) 

Negaprion  brevirostris 

Shark  (sandbar) 

Carch arhin us  milbert i 

Shark  (tiger) 

Galeocerdo  cuvieri 

540  lbs. 

12' 

Jekyll  Island 

5/69 

Jim 
Music 
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Fish 

Scientific  Name 

Weight  Length 

Place 

Date 

Angler 

Boat 

Sheepshead 

Archosargus 
probatocephalus 

Snappers 

(species  composite) 

Lutjanus  sp. 

Snook 

Centropomus 

undccimalis 

Spadefish 

Chaetodipterus  faber 

Spot 

Leiostomus  xanthurus 

Swordflsh 

Xiphias  gladius 

Tarpon 

Megalops  atlantica 

137  lbs. 
8  ozs. 

St.  Simons 

1969 

R.  C. 
West 

Tripletail 

Lobotcs  surinamensis 

Tuna  (bigeye) 

Th 11 nuns  obesus 

Tuna  (blackfln) 

Thunnits  atlanticus 

17  lbs.    29 V2" 
6  ozs. 

Brunswick 
Tampa  Reef 

5/74 

David 
Blackshear 

Tuna  (bluefin) 

Th  u  ii  a  us  thynnus 

Tuna  (yellowfm) 

Th  it  a  mis  albacares 

165  lbs. 
4  ozs. 

5/73 

Anne 
Smith 

Hairy 
Dog  II 

Tunny  (little) 

Euthynnns  alletteratus 

20  lbs. 

7/73 

Sis.  Mary 
Clarice 

Sanshi 

Wahoo 

Acanthacybium  solanderi 

69   lbs. 
4  ozs. 

5/73 

Cecil 
Mason 

Another 
World 

Whiting 

(species  composite) 

Menticirrh  us  sp. 
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The  Georgia  Conservancy's  state  of- 
fice in  Atlanta  has  a  well  stocked  li- 
brary that  is  available  to  members  and 
interested  Georgians.  Most  of  the  li- 
brary materials  may  be  checked  out 
by  mail. 

One  of  the  methods  of  carrying  out 
the  Conservancy's  on-going  operation 
of  educating  the  public  on  environ- 
mental matters  is  through  the  resource 
materials  available  in  the  library.  The 
library  contains  something  for  every- 
one and  sample  titles  include: 
Edge  of  Life—The  World  of  the 

Estuary  by  Peggy  Way  burn 
Clearcut — The  Deforestation  of 

America  by  Nancy  Wood 
Defending  the  Environment  by 

Joseph  Sax 
Vanishing  Air — the  Ralph  Nader 

Group  Study  Report  on  Air 

Pollution 
Last  Chance  on  Earth — a  Requiem 

for  Wildlife  by  Rodger  A.  Caras 
Trees  Every  Boy  and  Girl  Should 

Know — American  Forestry 

Association 
Marshes  and  Marsh  Life  by  Arnold 

Dabrin 

Some  of  the  materials  available  for 
review  in  the  office  are:  "Environ- 
ment Reporter,"  "Audubon,"  "Con- 
servation Report,"  and  "Living  Wil- 
derness." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
titles  available  in  the  library.  If  you 
would  like  to  order  any  of  the  above 
books  or  if  you  would  like  to  see  a 
complete  listing  of  the  library  mate- 
rials contact:  The  Georgia  Conserv- 
ancy, Inc.,  3376  Peachtree  Road, 
N.E.,  Suite  414,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30326,  Attention  Lisa  Peabody,  Li- 
brarian. 
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Area 
BLUE   RIDGE 


Stream 


July 


August 


September 


CHATTAHOOCHEE 


Jones  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Montgomery 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Nimblewill 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Noontootley 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Rock  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Chattahoochee 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 


Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 


CHESTATEE 


Boggs 


Sat  ,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sun,,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 


Dicks 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 


Waters 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon,,  Sept.  2 

LAKE   BURTON 

Moccasin 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Wildcat 

Sat.,  Sun, 
Thurs.  4th 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sun  ,  Sept    1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

LAKE   RUSSELL 

Middle 

Broad 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
-Wed,  Thurs. 

Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 

WARWOMAN 


COLEMAN    RIVER 


Sarahs 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  1 

,  Vpt    ? 

Tuckaluge 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sun., 
Mon 

Sept     1 
,  Sept.  2 

Finney 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Walnut  Fork 

Wed  ,  Thurs 

Sat.,  Sun, 

Hoods  Creek 

Wed  ,  Thurs 

Sat , Sun. 

Tate  Branch 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Mill  Creek 


Wed.,  Thur 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sun.,  Sept.  1 
Mon.,  Sept.  2 
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Plan  Ahead 


As  August's  heat  waves  bear  down  upon  us, 
it  may  seem  a  bit  premature  to  begin  thinking 
of  doves  and  whitetails,  cottontail  and  graytail, 
gobbler  and  grouse,  and  waterfowl  and  rails. 
But  sooner  than  we  often  realize.  Fall  will  begin 
to  march  down  the  mountainside  and  across  the 
plain  and  the  swamp,  and  the  days  of  the  hunter 
will  be  here.  In  fact,  in  a  few  short  weeks  the 
hide-and-seek  tactics  of  the  squirrel  and  the 
speed  and  evasive  dodging  and  darting  of  the 
mourning  doves  will  be  matched  with  the  sports- 
man's shooting  skills,  signaling  the  start  of  the 
open  hunting  seasons  across  our  state. 

This  is  by  way  of  saying  that  now  is  a  good 
time  to  get  ready  for  the  sporting  days  ahead  in 
field  and  forest.  If  about  now  the  fish  seem  a  bit 
sluggish  in  hitting,  spend  an  afternoon  or  eve- 
ning instead  getting  the  firearms  in  shape.  Give 
the  shotgun  or  rifle  a  thorough  cleaning.  Sight-in 
your  rifle  and  perhaps  reload  some  shell  cases. 
Give  the  boots  a  good  treatment  with  neatsfoot 
oil.  And  equally  important,  if  not  more  so,  start 
now  to  plan  your  actual  days  in  the  open  and 
particularly  to  plan  for  safety.  Plan  for  safety  in 
the  use,  handling  and  loading  of  your  guns. 


Renew  your  knowledge  of  all  the  features  of 
the  guns  you  will  be  using  —  and  assemble  the 
clothing  you  will  need  for  safety  and  comfort. 
The  regulation  requiring  that  during  the  open 
firearms  season  all  deer  hunters  wear,  above  the 
waistline,  500  square  inches  of  daylight  fluores- 
cent orange  as  an  outer  garment  proved  very 
successful  last  year  and  remains  in  force.  Re- 
view the  proven  safety  rules  for  handling  and 
discharging  firearms,  and  study  Georgia's  1974- 
75  hunting  regulations  which  you  will  find 
printed  in  this  issue  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 
And  study  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
which  govern  the  hunting  of  migratory  game 
birds  and  waterfowl. 

Plan  and  prepare  now  for  the  great  days  of 
hunting  when  we  follow  in  the  sporting  tradi- 
tions of  our  national  heritage.  The  well  planned, 
well  prepared  hunts  are  the  most  enjoyable,  the 
safest  and  the  most  successful. 
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by  Lynda  P.  Stafford 

Photos  by  Sam  Pickering 
Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 
Amy  Trammel!,  Consultant 


Probably  the  first  systematic  search  for  gold 
in  Georgia  was  conducted  by  Hernando 
DeSoto's  Spaniards  in  1540.  There  is  no  written 
record  of  the  Spanish  mines;  but  Spanish  coins, 
a  carved  alabaster  burial  urn  cover,  and  other 
articles  of  Spanish  origin  have  been  recovered 
from  stream  gravels,  indicating  that  the 
Spaniards  were  active  in  the  area.  Lack  of 
mining  experience,  inadequate  tools,  and  hostile 
Indians  probably  discouraged  them,  limiting 
the  amount  of  gold  they  recovered. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  Cherokee  did  no 
mining  for  gold.  Some  nuggets  were  found  along 
the  streams  and  used  for  ornaments,  but 
gold  was  not  actively  sought. 

By  1 8 1 5  the  white  settlers  had  spread  from 
the  coast  well  into  the  Cherokee  land.  A  treaty 
in  1819  between  the  Cherokee  nation  and  the 
United  States  government  fixed  the  boundary 
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between  the  two  peoples  at  the  Chestatee  River. 
The  Cherokee  and  their  descendants  were 
to  be  protected  forever. 

In  1828  a  large  nugget,  "yellow  as  the  yolk 
of  an  egg"  started  one  of  America's  earliest  gold 
rushes.  Word  spread  quickly,  and,  within  a 
few  months,  miners  could  be  found  on  nearly 
every  stream  in  the  area.  The  influx  of  gold 
seekers  was  so  great  that  in  1830  Governor 
Gilmer  wrote:  "I  am  in  doubt  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  gold-diggers.  They  with  their 
various  attendants,  foragers  and  suppliers, 
make  up  between  six  and  ten  thousand  persons." 

The  seat  of  all  this  activity  was  the  "town" 
of  Auraria,  in  what  is  now  Lumpkin  County. 
In  1833,  a  prospector  wrote:  "There  is  in  this 
village  20  or  25  stores,  1 8  or  20  lawyers,  4  or  5 
taverns,  a  printing  office,  doctors,  barbers, 
billiard  tables,  &  C,  and  in  all  making  about 
1000  inhabitants.  A  third  of  which  must 
starve  this  summer." 

In  addition  to  fighting  among  themselves,  the 
miners  frequently  fought  with  the  Indians  over 
property  rights.  Despite  both  Georgia  and 
Federal  government  troops,  the  miners 
continued  to  invade  Indian  lands.  In  some  cases, 
miners  would  enter  the  Cherokee  land  after 
dark  and  gather  bags  of  gold  gravel  to  be  panned 
safely  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river. 

In  spite  of  the  hazardous  working  conditions, 
gold  was  taken  from  the  ground  in  a  steady 
flow.  Some  of  the  dust  and  nuggets  were  kept 
in  the  area  for  trade,  but  most  of  it  was  taken  to 
the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia.  This 
700-mile  journey  was  made  by  oxcart  along 
frontier  trails. 

Because  of  the  hazards  of  taking  gold  to 
Philadelphia,  a  Georgian,  Templeton  Reid, 
established  a  private  mint  in  Gainesville. 
Reid's  coins  did  not  have  the  backing  of  the 
government,  but  he  guaranteed  them  to  contain 
full  weight  and  fineness.  In  fact,  in  1842  the 
Philadelphia  mint  found  them  to  be  worth  more 
than  their  face  value.  It  is  estimated  that  Reid 
coined  an  average  of  $700  daily,  but  it  is  not 

i  how  long  he  continued  to  coin  Georgia 
gold,  since  all  his  coins  are  dated  1830.  Reid 


Pigeon-Roost  Store 
WITHEROW  &  CO. 
Hove  just  received  and  offer  for  sale  at  low 
prices,  for  Cash,  an  extensive  assortment  of 

E  W   GOODS, 
Among  which  are  the  following. 

Ready-made  Clothing,  various  qualities, 
Shoes  Coarse  and  fine. 
Hats,  Callicoes,  Shirtings, 
Hombazettes,  Blankets,  Flannels, 
Shovel  and  Spades,  Qucksilver,  &c,  Crc. 
Being  Agents  for  ALLENS  &  PADDOCK,  of 
Augusta,  they  can  Exchange  at  all  times,  U.S. 
Bank   Bills,    for   Georgia   and   other   Bills,   and 
draw   drafts    at   sight,    on    Augusta    and    else- 
where, on  moderate  terms. 

The  Western  Herald 
Auraria,  Georgia 
November  16,  1833 
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moved  to  California  in  1849,  where  he 
opened  another  mint. 

The  State  of  Georgia  took  over  the  remaining 
Cherokee  lands  in  1830.  This  land  eventually 
was  divided  into  Cass  (Bartow ) ,  Cherokee, 
Cobb,  Floyd,  Forsyth,  Gilmer,  Lumpkin, 
Murray,  Paulding,  and  Union  Counties.  Seven 
hundred  surveyors  were  enlisted  to  divide  the 
land  into  40-acre  gold  lots  and  1 60-acre  farms. 
The  distinction  between  gold  lot  and  farm 
was  made  mostly  by  guesswork;  some  1 60-acre 
lots  were  found  to  be  rich  in  gold  while 
some  40-acre  lots  had  none. 

When  the  survey  was  complete,  the  state  held 
a  lottery.  Two  heavy  drums  were  constructed 
at  the  penitentiary,  one  to  hold  the  names  of 
citizens,  the  other  to  hold  the  number  of  each 
tract  of  land.  Single  men  and  widows  were 
allowed  one  draw,  married  men  two.  Indians 
were  excluded.  The  land  was  given  free,  with 
only  an  $18  filing  fee  required  to  secure 
the  claim. 

Shortly  after  the  lottery,  the  county  of 
Lumpkin  was  being  organized,  and  a  location 
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I  have  never  been  amongst  such  a  complete 
set  of  lawless  beings.  I  do  really  believe  that 
for  a  man  to  be  thought  honest  here,  would  be 
a  disadvantage  to  him,  or  at  least  he  would  be 
set  down   for  a   fool  and  treated   accordingly. 

Auraria  Miner 

About  1830s 
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was  needed  for  a  county  seat.  Auraria,  the 
oldest  and  most  prosperous,  settlement  in  the 
county,  seemed  a  logical  choice.  During  the 
lottery,  however,  John  R.  Plummer,  claiming  to 
be  married,  had  drawn  title  to  one  of  the  lots 
in  Auraria.  When  it  was  proven  that  he  was  not 
married,  no  clear  title  could  be  established  to 
his  land  in  Auraria  and  so  another  county  seat 
was  chosen. 

The  county  seat  was  established  six  miles 
from  Auraria,  in  an  unnamed  settlement.  The 


first  Superior  Court  session  voted  to  name 
the  place  "Talonega"  from  a  Cherokee  word 
meaning  "yellow  money."  From  Tau-Lau-ne-ka, 
the  name  became  Tahlauneca,  Talonega, 
Taulonica,  Dahlonhnega,  and  finally,  in 
1  833,  Dahlonega. 

ffZZztJS^ZS  g^C^JSL^S  i??&^.®^£j%  fi'Ki^.®^^  «"5^^© 

I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  unmoral 
community  than  exists  around  these  mines; 
drunkenness,  gambling,  fighting,  lewdness,  and 
every  other  vice  exist  here  to  an  awful  extent. 

Auraria  Miner 

About  1830s 

<K>^2£5  <Z£^G5T^3r^S>  <S£?^GZ>^2£S>  ^C^ST^iiS  ££5^<sr^2£5> 

As  soon  as  titles  to  the  land  were  established 
the  trading  began.  One  man  visited  the  tract 
he  had  drawn  and  decided  the  lot  was  of  no 
value.  He  traded  it  to  a  man  named  Powell  in 
return  for  one  night's  lodging  and  written 
promise  to  execute  titles.  Shortly  thereafter, 
gold  was  discovered  on  the  lot,  and  Powell 
secured  $4,000  for  it. 

Many  purchasers  of  gold  lots  were  victims  of 
"salting";  that  is,  a  little  gold  was  sprinkled  by 
slight  of  hand  into  the  pan  of  a  prospective 
purchaser.  It  is  rumored  that  John  C.  Calhoun, 
the  South  Carolina  statesman,  was  a  victim  of 
salting,  and  that  he  paid  $10,000  for  a  mine 
not  worth  $  1 ,000.  But  the  deception  was  difficult 
to  prove,  and  victims  had  little  redress. 

President  Andrew  Jackson  signed  a  treaty 
with  a  portion  of  the  Cherokees  in  1835.  For  the 
sum  of  $5,000,000,  the  Cherokees  agreed  to 
leave  their  land  in  Georgia  and  move  to 
Oklahoma.  The  majority  of  the  Cherokees  were 
surprised  and  disappointed  by  this,  because 
they  had  fought  with  Jackson  against  the  Creeks 
at  Horseshoe  Bend  and  considered  "Old 
Hickory"  their  friend.  Jackson,  however,  bowed 
to  pressure  from  the  white,  voting,  settlers,  and 
ordered  the  Cherokees  to  move  before  1838. 
In  that  year,  the  Indians  who  had  not  moved 
voluntarily  were  rounded  up  by  Federal  troops 
and  set  upon  the  "Trail  of  Tears." 
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Disregarding  the  Indians,  the  miners  had 
continued  to  take  gold  from  the  area.  Some  gold 
went  to  the  Reid  mint  in  Gainesville,  but  much 
gold  was  still  being  shipped  to  Philadelphia. 
Petitions  had  been  circulated  requesting  a  mint 
for  Dahlonega,  and  in  1835  Congress 
appropriated  $50,000  for  construction  of  a  mint 
"in  or  around  Dahlonega."  The  mint  opened 
in  1  838,  to  make  only  gold  coins,  but  before  the 
opening  of  the  Dahlonega  mint,  $  1 ,763,900  of 
Georgia  gold  had  reached  the  Philadelphia  mint. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  amount  coined  by 
the  Reid  mint,  or  retained  for  local  trade. 

For  the  next  10  years,  the  gold  miners  settled 
into  a  relatively  peaceful  life.  The  quick  strikes 
were  over,  so  most  of  the  speculators  and 
grifters  had  moved  away  from  the  prospect  of 
hard  labor.  Receipts  for  the  first  year  of  the 
mint's  operation  totaled  $102,915;  during  its 
entire  operation,  1838  to  1861,  the  receipts 
totaled  $6,1 15,569. 

In  1 848  gold  was  discovered  in  California, 
but  by  the  late  1 850's,  many  miners  returned 
to  Georgia  from  California  and  Colorado,  and 
they  brought  back  the  gold  they  had  mined. 
The  first  Colorado  dust  ever  to  be  coined  came 
from  the  Dahlonega  mint  in  1 859. 

When  the  Civil  War  began  in  1 861 ,  the 
Dahlonega  mint  was  closed  and  never  reopened. 
Between  1838  and  1861  the  mint  had  coined 
more  than  $6  million  in  denominations  of 
$1,  $2.50,  $5,  and,  for  one  year,  the  rare  $3.00 
coin.  A  complete  set  of  these  coins  is  on 
display  in  the  Administration  Building  of 
North  Georgia  College. 

In  1 87 1 ,  the  United  States  Marshal  put  the 
mint  building  up  for  public  sale.  The  only  offer 
made  was  slightly  over  $1,300  (the  original 
cost  was  $33,450 ) ,  and  the  Marshal  would  not 
authorize  the  sale.  A  month  later  the  building 
was  given  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  which 
accepted  it  for  an  agricultural  college.  That  was 
the  end  of  the  mint,  and  the  beginning  of  North 
Georgia  College,  for  many  years  the  only 
school  of  mining  in  the  east. 

i  1  878  the  old  building  burned,  and  the 
citizens  rebuilt  on  its  foundations.  Price 
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Memorial  Building,  named  for  the  founder  of 
the  college,  now  stands  on  that  site.  Its  steeple 
is  coated  with  1  3Vz -ounces  of  gold  taken 
from  local  mines. 

In  the  early  1870's  Samuel  I.  Tilden,  an 
unsuccessful  presidential  candidate,  purchased 
a  mine  from  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  William  Windom 
and  others.  At  a  reputed  cost  of  $500,000,  he 
extended  a  ditch  30  miles  up  into  the  mountains. 
Through  this  ditch  a  heavy  stream  of  water 
was  conducted  to  wash  down  saprolitic  ores 
(those  held  in  rotten  rock).  He  is  believed  to 
have  obtained  $4  million  worth  of  gold  from  1 6 
million  tons  of  ore.  Then  he  deeded  the  mine 
to  his  lawyer,  S.  L.  M.  Barlow.  Barlow  is  reputed 
to  have  taken  $3,000,000  from  the  mine  before 
selling  it  to  the  Dahlonega  Consolidated 
Gold  Mining  Company. 

Between  1900  and  1906  the  "Old 
Consolidated"  operated  what  probably  was  the 
largest  gold  plant  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 


machinery  and  buildings  represented  an 
investment  of  $5  million.  After  six  years,  the 
company  had  recovered  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  gold,  so  the  plant  closed. 

The  most  recent  gold  discovery  of  any 
importance  occurred  in  1 939.  The  entrance  to 
the  old  Calhoun  mine  was  being  enlarged  for  a 
tramway  when  a  pocket  of  gold  was  uncovered 
less  than  two  feet  beneath  the  path  that  miners 
had  tramped  for  a  century.  Major  G.  C.  Dugas 
leased  the  mine  and  put  a  small  crew  of  men 
to  work.  Dugas  announced  that  the  ore  was 
worth  up  to  $60,000  per  ton  and  that  there  was 
"at  least  $40  million  in  sight."  He  organized 
a  company  and  sold  stock  to  anyone  willing  to 
invest.  The  true  value  of  the  lode  never  was 
revealed,  but  the  project  soon  ended  and 
many  investors  lost  heavily. 

In  1958  a  wagon  train  from  Dahlonega 
brought  46  ounces  of  gold  to  Atlanta  to  cover 
the  capitol  dome.  This  gold  was  a  gift  of  the 
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citizens  of  Dahlonega  and  Lumpkin  County.  Its 
soft  yellow  gleam  is  a  reminder  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  gold  already  taken  from 
the  Georgia  earth. 

Gold  News  —  Five  hands  with  ordinary  ma- 
chinery made  160  dwts.  of  gold  in  one  day,  on 
lot  No.  1052,  12th  District,  1st  Section.  Who 
can  beat  this? 

The  Western  Herald 

July  2,  1833 
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Georgia's  gold  deposits  occur  in  narrow  bands 
which  run  diagonally  across  the  Piedmont 
region  of  the  state.  The  gold  is  in  quartz  veins 
which  are,  in  turn,  enclosed  by  schists  and 
gneisses,  the  "country  rock"  of  this  area.  These 
country  rocks  are  of  metamorphic  origin;  that  is, 
they  were  formed  under  conditions  of  great 
heat  and  pressure.  Many  of  them  have  been 
sheared  or  crushed. 

Gold  within  these  rocks  is  thought  to  have 
been  brought  up  by  very  hot  waters  from  deep 
within  the  earth.  This  liquid  was  under  pressure 
and  forced  its  way  into  cracks  and  weaknesses 
in  the  country  rock,  then  the  water  cooled  as 
it  neared  the  earth's  surface  and  the  gold  settled 
into  the  spaces  in  the  rock. 

Three  principal  types  of  gold  deposits  are 
known  in  Georgia:  vein  deposits;  gold-bearing 
saprolite,  or  rotten  rock  in  place;  and 
placer  deposits. 

Vein  deposits  are  stringers  or  seams  of  quartz 
which  contain  gold  surrounded  by  the  hard 
country  rock.  To  free  the  gold,  the  quartz  first 
must  be  separated  from  the  country  rock;  then 
the  quartz  is  crushed  in  a  stamp  mill  or  other 
crusher.  When  the  particles  are  fine  enough,  the 
gold  can  be  separated  from  the  quartz. 

Vein  deposits  are  the  most  difficult  and  most 
expensive  to  mine.  The  size  of  veins  and  their 
gold  content  is  irregular  and  unpredictable, 
although  many  miners  believed  that  "the  deeper 

e  richer  it  gets."  In  fact,  however, 
there  is  only  a  50-50  chance  that  this  will  be  true. 


Saprolite  is  "rotten  rock"  which  has 
decomposed  but  still  is  in  place.  It  may  contain 
quartz  veins,  like  the  hard  country  rock,  but 
the  saprolite  is  much  easier  to  mine. 

The  most  popular  way  to  mine  saprolite 
deposits  in  Georgia  was  to  "hydraulic  a  cut." 
A  powerful  stream  of  water  was  sprayed  at  a 
hillside  and  the  loose  earth,  stones  and  gold  were 
washed  down  by  the  force  of  the  water.  Fine 
sand  and  clay  were  washed  through  a  sluice 
box,  where  the  gold  was  caught  by  riffles.  Quartz 
stones  were  hauled  to  a  crusher  or  mill  where 
they  could  be  broken  and  the  gold  recovered. 

This  method  of  mining  was  relatively  efficient 
in  the  gold  belts  of  north  Georgia,  for  the  rock 
there  has  weathered  very  deeply.  This  gold 
could  be  recovered  with  much  less  labor  than 
from  harder,  fresh  rock. 

Placer  deposits  are  sand,  gravel,  decomposed 
rock,  and  gold  which  have  washed  down  into 
stream  valleys.  Gold  can  be  recovered  by 
panning  or  by  using  a  sluice  box.  Dredges 
sometimes  are  used  to  move  the  great  quantities 
of  sand  and  gravel. 

Placer  and  saprolite  deposits  probably 
accounted  for  90  per  cent  of  the  gold  production 
in  Georgia.  All  of  the  large  nuggets  known 
were  found  in  placers. 

The  soaring  price  of  gold  on  today's  market 
( nearly  $200  per  ounce)  has  stirred  hopes  of 
great  fortunes  to  be  found  in  the  earth: 
"If  there  is  gold  there  still,  why  not  take  it?" 

fCs^.©^^  <?FG£^.©^?a  g^Ca^©^£3%  G^Cs^JiD^S^  (??C5^© 

The  University  of  Georgia  announces  that 
tuition  will  be  $38.00  for  the  year  and  board 
may  be  had  with  reputable  families  for  $8.00  - 
10.00  per  month. 

The  Western  Herald 
January  11,  1834 
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One  factor  in  gold  production  is  the  value  of 
land.  In  1832  the  land  was  given  away;  but 
today  most  of  the  land  is  privately  owned,  so  the 
owner  must  sell  the  land  or  release  mineral 
rights.  In  fact,  most  land  in  mountainous  areas 
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of  Georgia  is  worth  more  as  resort  and  vacation 
sites  than  as  a  source  of  gold. 

A  second  important  consideration  is  labor 
and  equipment  costs.  The  last  gold  mines  were 
forced  to  close  in  the  1930's,  the  depression 
years,  when  labor  was  cheap.  The  price  of  gold 
now  is  about  6  times  the  depression  price,  but 
the  cost  of  labor  is  about  20  to  60  times  the  cost 
of  labor  then.  Modern  machinery  is  available, 
but  the  cost  of  this  machinery  has  increased 
at  least  as  much  as  the  cost  of  labor.  Georgia's 
gold  deposits  are  small,  irregular  and 
discontinuous;  few  are  large  enough  to  pay  the 
cost  of  modern  machinery  purchases,  much 
less  return  a  profit. 

One  thing  that  early  miners  never  considered 
was  environmental  damage.  Hydraulic  mining 
stripped  away  whole  hillsides,  streams  were 
filled  with  silt  and  clay,  forests  were  stripped 
away  to  provide  lumber  for  buildings,  flumes, 
mine  supports.  That  would  not  be  allowed  today. 
State  laws  require  that  mine  pits  be  reclaimed, 
cuts  or  banks  must  be  seeded  with  grass  to 
prevent  soil  erosion,  mine  tailings  cannot  be 
allowed  to  silt  up  streams.  All  these 
environmental  safeguards  add  to  production 
costs. 

The  combination  of  these  three  factors  make 
it  doubtful  that  a  new  gold  rush  is  starting 
in  Georgia. 


If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  more  about 
Georgia's  gold  rush,  you  may  obtain  information 
from  the  Lumpkin  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Dahlonega;  the  Dahlonega 
Courthouse  Gold  Museum,  U.S.  19,  Dahlonega, 
and  from  the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Earth  and  Water  Division.  19 
Hunter  Street,  Atlanta,  30334. 

Samples  of  Georgia  gold  are  on  display  in 
the  State  Museum,  State  Capitol,  Atlanta;  the 
Georgia  Geological  Survey,  Room  400,  19 
Hunter  Street  ( Agriculture  Building) ,  Atlanta; 
Dahlonega  Courthouse  Gold  Museum,  and 
Blackburn  State  Park  in  Auraria.  These  last  two 
museums  also  offer  excellent  displays  of  early 
mining  tools  and  local  history,  as  well  as 
knowledgeable  staffs  to  interpret  the  displays 
and  explain  mining  methods. 

Family  camping  is  pleasant  and  convenient 
in  the  Dahlonega  area.  State  parks  (Amicalola 
Falls,  Blackburn.  Vogel),  National  Forest 
Areas  (Dockery  Lake,  DeSoto  Falls)  and 
private  campgrounds  (Lake  Winfield  Scott)  are 
located  nearby.  Fishing  for  bream,  bass,  and 
trout;  hunting  for  deer,  grouse  and  small  game; 
hiking  along  the  Appalachian  Trail;  these  all 
are  available  in  the  Dahlonega  area. 

But  beware!  Gold  fever  is  incurable. 
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Even  though  panning  for  gold  is  not  commer- 
cially profitable,  it  is  an  interesting  hobby.  The 
only  equipment  you  need  is  a  shovel,  a  pan,  and 
a  bottle  to  hold  your  dust.  Pick  out  a  warm  day 
and  a  gravelly  stream  and  you're  ready. 

To  begin,  shovel  away  the  loose  sand  and 
gravel  until  you  reach  bedrock.  This  is  where  the 
gold  collects,  because  it  is  so  heavy.  From  the 
bottom  layer  of  loose  material,  scoop  up  enough 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Add  water  until 
the  pan  is  about  half  full,  and  swirl  it  around 
until  all  the  pebbles  in  the  pan  are  washed  clean. 

Now  pick  out  and  discard  all  the  pebbles 
larger  than  a  small  pea.  Begin  swirling  the  pan 
with  a  gentle  motion,  while  tilting  it  away  from 
you  slightly.  The  light  weight  minerals  in  the  pan 
should  be  picked  up  by  the  moving  water,  while 
the  heavy  minerals,  including  gold,  should  settle 
to  the  bottom.  When  you  have  some  of  the  lighter 
material  moving,  tilt  the  pan  a  little  more,  until 
the  light  minerals  are  washed  over  the  side,  out 
of  the  pan.  Continue  swirling  water  and  washing 
out  light  minerals  until  all  the  sand  and  mica  are 
gone.  Add  more  water  as  necessary.  The  gold  will 
be  in  the  heavy  minerals  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

A  word  of  caution:  All  that  glistens  is  not  gold. 
Gold  is  soft  and  malleable,  is  very  heavy,  has  a 
golden  yellow  color  and  gleams  with  a  metallic 
luster.  It  is  often  confused  with  pyrite  (fool's  gold) 
and  weathered   mica. 

Pyrite  is  heavy  and  yellow  and  has  a  metallic 
luster,  but  is  very  hard  and  brittle.  It  will  break 
but  it  will  not  bend.  Fool's  gold  sometimes  occurs 
in  cubes. 

Mica  occurs  in  flat  flakes  that  may  be  very 
shiny  and  bronze-colored.  It  is  very  light,  and 
should  wash  out  of  your  gold  pan  very  early  in 
the  process. 

If  you  decide  to  try  your  luck  at  panning,  you 
may  visit  the  Gold  Hills  of  Dahlonega,  or  Crisson's 
Gold  Mine,  both  privately  owned.  Or  you  may 
learn  to  pan  in  Blackburn  State  Park,  where  park 
personnel  are  on  hand  to  give  instructions. 
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Wildlife 
Profiles: 


LKough    CJish 


by  Aaron  Pass 

Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 


These  species  might  well  be  called 
the  fish  that  nobody  loves,  for  no 
self-respecting  American  angler 
would  boast  very  loudly  about  land- 
ing even  a  large  specimen.  Fisheries 
managers  refer  to  them  as  "rough 
fish",  and  often  plan  extensive  pro- 
grams of  control  or  eradication.  Con- 
sidered the  vermin  of  the  fish  world, 
they  may  legally  be  speared,  gigged, 
netted,  trapped  and  even  pierced  by 
bowfishermen.  The  carp,  bowfin,  and 
gars  comprise  the  lower  echelon  of 
the  rear  guard  of  the  fish  hierarchy. 

These  "trash  fish"  have  earned 
their  villainous  reputations  through 
reports  that  they  prey  on,  or  dis- 
place, more  desirable  game  fish, 
rumors  that  are.  in  fact,  partially 
true.  Their  low  standing  in  the  es- 
teem of  fishermen  is  further  rein- 
forced by  their  lack  of  good  looks 
and  general  reputation  as  poor 
eating. 

Sportsmen  generally  come  into 
contact  with  these  fish  while  angling 
for  more  glamorous  species,  and 
usually  consider  them  a  nuisance  at 
best.  But  anglers  holding  this  view 


may  be  depriving  themselves  of  ex- 
cellent sport  by  ignoring  the  rough 
species.  Carp,  bowfin  and  the  several 
species  of  gar  are  widely  distributed, 
abundant  (sometimes  too  abundant), 
easily  caught,  and  often  are  deter- 
mined fighters.  Fishing  pressure  is 
light,  since  only  a  sprinkling  of 
anglers  actually  concentrate  on  these 
species.  These  devotees,  usually  spe- 
cializing in  one  of  the  three  species 
and  using  semi-conventional  meth- 
ods, fish  virtually  uncontested  for 
the  undesirables. 

The  carp  (Cyprinus  carpio)  is  the 
largest  member  of  the  ubiquitous 
minnow  family.  Native  to  Asia,  carp 
were  introduced  into  Europe  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  and  into  the  U.S. 
in  the  late  1880's.  This  hardy  and 
prolific  species  soon  spread  to  all 
hospitable  water  and  now  is  dis- 
tributed nationwide.  It  is  found  all 
over  Georgia  in  lakes,  streams,  and 
rivers. 

The  carp  is  not  particularly  selec- 
tive in  its  choice  of  habitat  and  can 
even  survive  in  many  waters  which 
have   become   unsuitable   for   other 


fish.  Generally,  carp  prefer  warm- 
water  streams,  lakes,  and  rivers  with 
a  high  content  of  organic  material. 
They  are  not  particularly  selective  as 
to  bottom  type  or  water  quality. 

Due  to  this  adaptability,  the  carp 
has  become  so  numerous  in  many 
places  that  it  is  considered  a  pest 
that  warrants  control  measures.  Its 
pestiferous  qualities  rise  from  its 
feeding  habits:  an  omnivorous  scav- 
enger, it  roots  along  the  bottom  with 
vacuum  cleaner  efficiency,  sucking 
up  organic  matter  with  its  circular 
protruding  mouth.  This  uproots 
aquatic  vegetation  and  roils  the 
water  with  mud  and  silt.  A  large  carp 
population  feeding  this  way  can  seri- 
ously damage  the  balance  of  an 
aquatic  environment. 

Carp  may  grow  to  40  pounds  and 
larger.  The  stubby,  heavy  body  is 
covered  with  even  rows  of  large, 
coarse  scales  (except  in  two  scaleless 
varieties).  A  single  spine  is  found  at 
the  front  of  the  otherwise  soft  dorsal 
fin.  The  overall  body  color  is  a  mud- 
dy olive-brown  highlighted  by  a 
golden    tinge.    Two    fleshy    barbels 
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(whiskers)  adorn  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw. 

They  spawn  during  the  spring  in 
shallow  water;  amid  much  splashing 
and  thrashing  about  the  females  eject 
small  grayish  eggs  which  are  slightly 
sticky  and  adhere  to  debris.  Passing 
males  fertilize  these  eggs,  which 
hatch  in  5  to  12  days.  It  is  during 
this  spawning  period  that  the  carp 
is  a  favorite  quarry  of  bowfishermen. 

Relatively  few  hook-and-line  an- 
glers fish  intentionally  for  carp,  al- 
though this  powerful  fish  is  a  worthy 
adversary  on  light  tackle.  In  the 
U.S.,  the  carp  has  a  poor  reputation 
as  a  food  fish  and  is  said  to  ignore 
artificial  lures.  This  is  very  surpris- 
ing to  British  and  European  anglers 
who  are  very  keen  on  both  the  sport- 
ing and  culinary  qualities  of  this 
fish.  Carp  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
sportfish  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  both  places  is  highly 
esteemed  as  dinner  material. 

The  bowfin  (Amia  calva),  also 
known  locally  as  dogfish,  mudfish, 
grindle,  grinnel,  and  cypress  trout, 
really  is  a  living  fossil.  It  is  the  lone 
survivor  of  a  once  extensive  family 
found  in  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  its  ancient  origin  is  readily  ap- 
parent in  the  bowfin's  archaic  ap- 
pearance. The  top  of  the  large  head 
is  flattened  and  the  wide  mouth  is 
amply  equipped  with  strong,  sharp 
teeth.  The  overall  coloration  is  olive- 
brown  and  the  body  is  stout  but 
elongate.  A  long  dorsal  fin  runs 
down  the  back  almost  to  the  round 
tail.  A  unique  feature  of  the  bowfin's 
anatomy  is  an  air  bladder  connected 
to  the  throat  that  is  used  somewhat 
like  a  lung.  This  arrangement  fur- 
ther bespeaks  this  fish's  primitive 
heritage. 


The  bowfin  has  a  definite  prefer- 
ence for  warm,  weedy  and  sluggish 
water.  In  Georgia  it  is  most  abun- 
dant below  the  fall  line  and  very 
common  in  the  blackwater  streams 
of  the  lower  coastal  plain. 

Spawning  occurs  in  the  spring,  in 
quiet  areas  with  good  plant  growth. 
The  male  prepares  the  nest  by  biting 
off  the  plants  to  form  a  small  clear 
area.  The  female  deposits  eggs  in  this 
nest  and  the  male  stands  guard  over 
them  for  the  8  to  10  days  required 
for  hatching.  When  the  young  hatch, 
they  attach  themselves  to  surround- 
ing vegetation  until  they  are  about 
'/i-inch  long.  At  this  point  they  can 
swim  freely  and  gather  into  a  school 
to  follow  the  male,  who  has  con- 
tinued to  guard  the  nest.  When  the 
fry  reach  about  four  inches,  the 
school  disperses  and  the  young  scat- 
ter. 

The  bowfin  is  a  fierce  predator 
and  a  voracious  feeder,  leading  some 
to  blame  him  for  the  depletion  of 
game  fish.  Actually  his  predatory 
role  may  be  ecologically  beneficial 
in  controlling  populations  of  small 
panfish  and  other  rough  fish  species 

Although  the  bowfin  is  considered 
poor  eating,  he  is  a  great  fighter  and 
has  a  fairly  substantial  following  in 
some  areas  where  he  is  abundant.  He 
will  readily  take  bait  and  occasional- 
ly artificial  lures  which  imitate  small 
forage  fish  or  crayfish. 

The  gars  (Lepisosteus)  are  well 
represented  in  Georgia  by  three  spe- 
cies: the  spotted  gar  (L.  proculatus), 
the  Florida  spotted  gar  (L.  platy- 
rhincus),  and  the  longnose  gar  (L. 
osseus),  all  of  which  grow  to  20 
pounds  or  more.  The  gars  are  very 
primitive  fish,  as  their  appearance 
readily     demonstrates.     The     most 


striking  thing  about  a  gar  is  the  long, 
bony  snout  furnished  with  many 
sharp  teeth.  The  body  is  long  and 
thin,  and  has  a  single  dorsal  fin  and 
a  rounded  tail.  The  basic  body  color 
in  all  species  is  an  olive  green,  while 
the  spotted  and  Florida  spotted  gars 
show  distinct  brown  spots.  The  long- 
nose  gar  is  best  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  its  diamond  shaped 
scales.  Looking  more  like  miniature 
sea  monsters  than  fish,  gar  often  are 
seen  rolling  or  basking  on  the  sur- 
face. 

The  gars  prefer  still  water  in  lakes 
and  ponds  and  in  the  eddies,  back- 
waters, and  oxbows  of  the  larger  riv- 
ers. The  longnose  prefers  current 
and  often  is  found  just  below  dams. 
In  these  surroundings  the  gars  are 
highly  predacious,  feeding  on  any 
smaller  fish  available. 

Spawning  occurs  in  the  spring, 
with  little  fanfare.  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited at  random,  adhere  to  under- 
water debris,  and  hatch  in  six  to 
eight  days.  Gar  roe  (eggs)  is  poison- 
ous and  should  not  be  eaten. 

While  it  is  reported  that  gar  flesh 
is  edible,  not  many  anglers  seek  this 
fish  for  its  table  qualities.  They  are 
very  strong  and  put  up  quite  a  battle 
when  hooked.  Their  large  size  makes 
them  doubly  exciting  to  catch.  Al- 
though moody,  gar  are  easily  caught 
when  they  are  on  a  feeding  spree. 
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Outdoors  ii?  Georgia 


GEORGIA 
HUNTING  REGULATIONS 

Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 
PURPOSE 

Georgia's  hunting  regulations,  seasons  and  bag  limits  are 
set  by  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources,  acting  on  the  re- 
commendations of  the  trained  game  management  specialists 
and  experienced  field  personnel  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  License  fees 
and  general  laws  are  determined  by  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  popular  guide.  For  the  exact 
wording  of  the  game  laws  and  regulations,  see  the  Georgia 
Code  and  the  current  copy  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Game  and  Fish  Division  regulations  on  file  at  all 
county  courthouses. 

LICENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

Hunters  16  years  of  age  or  over  are  required  to  have  a  valid 
hunting  license  with  them  while  hunting,  except  when  hun- 
ting on  lands  owned  by  them  or  their  immediate  family 
residing  in  the  same  household. 

Bowhunters  must  have  a  valid  Bow  and  Arrow  Hunting 
License. 

Residents  65  or  over  and  totally  disabled  veterans  may  ob- 
tain a  free  honorary  license  by  application  to  the  License  Of- 
fice, Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Non-residents  must 
have  the  appropriate  non-resident  license  as  shown  below. 

BIG  GAME  LICENSE:  Anyone  hunting  deer  or  turkey  in 
Georgia  must  have  a  valid  Big  Game  License  in  addition  to 
the  regular  Hunting  License  or  Bow  and  Arrow  License. 

Residents  under  16  and  over  65.  totally  disabled  veterans 
and  landowners  hunting  on  their  property  must  have  com- 
plimentary deer  tags  issued  by  the  License  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  to  take  deer.  Non-residents  must 
purchase  all  appropriate  licenses,  regardless  of  age. 

LICENSE  FEES 
Resident  Licenses 

Hunting  License    $  4.25 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Combination 7.25 

Bow  and  Arrow  Hunting  License   3.25 

Big  Game  License 3.25 

Trapping  License 5.25 

Non-Resident  Licenses 

Hunting  License  (10  day  trip) $  15.25 

Season  Hunting  License   25.25 

Archery  License  (10  day  trip)    12.50 

Season  Archery  License 25.25 

Big  Game  (season)   10.25 

Public  Hunting  Preserve  Permit  5.25 

Private  Hunting  Preserve  Permit   12.50 

Trapping  License 100.25 

ILLEGAL  HUNTING  METHODS 

It  is  illegal  to: 

-  hunt  from  a  public  road,  from  an  automobile,  airplane, 

or  power  boat . 

-  hunt  while  under  the  influence  of  an  intoxicant. 

-  destroy  wildlife  dens  or  habitat  to  drive  out  game. 

-  take,  or  attempt  to  take,  deer  by  any  means  in  a  stream 

or  lake. 

-  use    pits,    cages    (except    in    legal    trapping),    drugs, 

poisons,  chemicals,  smoke,  gas,  explosives,  fitchew, 
artificial  light  or  mechanical  device,  other  than  a 
firearm  or  bow  and  arrow  to  hunt  game. 

-  trap  wildlife  except   those  specified   in  the  trapping 

regulations  in  this  state. 

-  use  an  electronic  call  to  take  game  birds  or  animals, 

or  fox. 

-  hunt  game  birds  or  animals  over  bait. 

-  sell,  offer  to  sell,  buy.  or  offer  to  buy  any  game  animals 

or  birds. 

-  hold   any  wild  game   animal   in   captivity   without   a 

permit. 

-  import  any  wildlife  and  release  it  into  the  wild. 

-  hunt  on  the  lands  of  another  without  permission. 

-  hunt  or  possess  a  firearm  in  a  State  or  Federal  Park. 

-  discharge  a  firearm  on  Sunday,  except  as  provided  by 

Georgia  law. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

LEGAL  HOURS  Except  as  noted,  legal  hunting  hours  for 
all  game  are  30  minutes  before  sunrise  to  30  minutes  after 
sunset . 

WANTON  WASTE  It  is  unlawful  to  kill  or  cripple  game 
without  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  retrieve  and  dispatch 
the  game  and  include  it  in  the  dailv  bag  limit. 

HUNTING  ACCIDENTS  Any  person  involved  in  a  hun- 
ting accident  in  which  a  person  is  killed  or  injured  must  iden- 
tify himself,  give  what  assistance  he  can.  and  immediately 
report  the  accident  to  the  nearest  office  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division,  State  Patrol,  or  countv  sheriff. 

REQUIRED  CLOTHING  Persons  hunting  deer  during 
the  season  for  firearms  hunting  must  wear  outer  garments  of 
fluorescent  daylight  orange;  500  square  inches  of  this  color  is 
required  above  the  waistline. 

MAXIMUM  LIMITS 

The  maximum  number  of  deer  which  may  be  killed  by  any 
person  during  the  entire  season  on  managed  hunts  is  2,  only  1 
of  which  may  be  taken  on  any  one  managed  hunt. 

The  maximum  number  of  turkey  that  may  be  killed  by 
any  person  by  any  means  during  the  entire  open  and  manag- 
ed seasons  shall  be  2. 

The  maximum  number  of  deer  that  may  be  killed  by  any 
person  by  any  means  during  the  entire  open  and  managed 
season  in  this  state  is  2. 

REPORTING  KILL 

Each  deer  and  wild  turkey  killed  must  be  reported  in 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Game  and 
Fish  Division,  within  5  days. 

TAGGING  KILL 

Every  person  killing  a  deer-must,  before  moving  the  car- 
cass, detach  the  appropriate  tag  from  his  license  and  attach 
it  to  the  carcass.  The  tag  must  be  filled  out  and  remain  on 
the  deer  until  it  has  been  processed  for  consumption.  It  is  un- 
lawful to  possess  a  deer  that  is  not  properly  tagged.  Deer 
found  not  properly  tagged  will  be  confiscated. 

No  cold  storage  plant,  processing  plant  or  common  carrier 
will  accept  any  deer  not  properly  tagged.  Tags  are  not 
transferable  and  cannot  be  re-used. 

PROOF  OF  SEX  OF  DEER  The  deer's  head  must  re- 
main on  the  carcass  until  processed  or  stored. 

It  is  illegal  to  knowingly  possess  the  meat  of  a  deer  which 
has  been  killed  illegally.  It  is  illegal  to  knowingly  conceal  the 
illegal  killing  of  a  deer  under  any  circumstances. 

LEGAL  HUNTING  WEAPONS 

DEER  WEAPONS  Firearms  for  hunting  deer  are  limited 
to  20  ga.  shotguns  or  larger  loaded  with  slugs  or  buckshot, 
muzzle  loading  rifles  of  .40  cal.  or  larger,  or  rifles  using  any 
centerfire  cartridge  .22  cal.  or  above  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions: .218  Bee;  .22  Hornet;  25-20;  .256  Mag.;  .30  cal. 
Armv  carbine;  32-20;  32-40;  .357  Mag.;  .38  Special;  38-40; 
and  44-40. 

PRIMITIVE  WEAPONS  Weapons  defined  as  primitive 
weapons  include:  long  bows,  muzzle  loading  rifles  of  .40  cal. 
or  larger,  and  muzzle  loading  shotguns  of  20  ga.  or  larger. 
Shotguns  must  be  loaded  with  single  ball  for  deer. 

SMALL  GAME  AND  NON-GAME  Firearms  legal  for 
hunting  small  game  and  non-game  species  are:  shotguns 
with  §4  shot  size  or  smaller;  .22  rimfire  rifles.  .30  cal.  Army 
Carbine,  32-20;  or  any  centerfire  rifle  .257  cal.  or  smaller; 
pistols;  muzzle  loading  firearms  and  long  bows. 

PLUG  SHOTGUNS  For  hunting,  shotguns  must  be 
plugged  to  limit  them  to  a  maximum  capacity  of  3  shells  in 
the  magazine  and  chamber  combined.  The  plug  must  be  a 
one-piece  metal  or  wooden  plug,  which  cannot  be  removed 
through  the  loading  end  of  the  magazine. 

BOWS/ARCHERY  Long  bows  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
deer  and  turkey  are  legal  during  the  regular  hunting  season 
and  must  have  a  minimum  pull  of  40  lbs.  at  28  in.  Arrows 
must  be  broadhead  type  with  a  minimum  width  of  7/8  in. 
The  use  of  crossbows  or  compound  hows  tor  hunting  is 
prohibited. 

FIREARMS  ON  ARCHERY  HUNTS  It  is  illegal  for  am 
archery  hunter  to  have  in  possession  any  firearm  while  hun- 
ting with  bow  and  arrow  during  archery  season.  Bows  ma}  be 
used  during  the  regular  firearms  deer  season,  but  hunters 
must  observe  firearms  bag  limits. 
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REGULATED  AREAS 

CLOSED  AREAS  Counties  or  parts  of  counties  not 
specifically  open  by  law  or  regulation  are  closed  to  the  taking 
of  game. 

Counties  listed  as  being  open  for  hunting  do  not  include 
portions  of  the  county  lying  within  wildlife  management 
areas,  except  when  such  management  areas  are  specifically 
open. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  PARKS  Hunt  ing  or  the  posses- 
sion of  firearms  on  any  State  or  Federal  Park  is  prohibited. 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS  Wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  are  closed  to  the  taking  of  wildlife  except  during 
special  seasons. 

The  possession  of  firearms  or  bows  within  any  wildlife 
management  area  is  prohibited  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law  or  regulation. 

The  transportation  of  loaded  firearms  in  or  upon  vehicles 
within  wildlife  management  areas  is  prohibited. 

For  more  information  on  the  hunt  schedule  and 
regulations  applying  to  wildlife  management  areas,  consult 
"Georgia  Wildlife  Management  Area  Regulations  1974-75". 


WARNING 

Hunting  Without  Permission 

It  is  illegal  to  hunt  on  private  property  without  first 
obtaining  the  owner's  permission.  Law  enforcement 
personnel  actively  enforce  this  law.  Many  timber 
companies  allow  hunting  on  their  lands,  but  require 
hunters  to  obtain  a  free  permit  or  to  notify  the  com- 
pany of  the  identity  of  the  hunters  and  location  and 
duration  of  the  hunt. 


WILDLIFE  REGULATIONS 

GAME  ANIMALS  The  following  are  game  animals  and 
are  protected  except  during  specified  open  hunting  seasons: 
deer,  opossum,  rabbit,  raccoon,  and  squirrel. 

GAME  BIRDS  The  following  are  game  birds  and  are 
protected  except  during  specific  open  hunting  seasons: 
brant,  coot,  dove,  duck,  gallinule,  geese,  grouse,  hybrid 
pheasants  (Phasianus  colchicus  talischensis)  quail,  rails,  red 
jungle  fowl,  snipe,  turkev,  and  woodcock. 

FUR  BEARING  ANIMALS  The  following  animals  are 
fur  bearing  animals  and  are  protected  except  during 
specified  open  trapping  seasons:  mink,  otter,  muskrat,  skunk 
and  weasel. 

TOTALLY  PROTECTED  SPECIES  Those  species  of 
wildlife  which  are  totally  protected  and  may  not  be  taken  at 
any  time,  except  as  specifically  provided,  include:  all 
members  of  the  family  A lligatoridae  and  Crocodylidae,  bear, 
cougar  (Felis  concolor),  all  birds  of  the  order  Raptores 
(hawks  and  eagles),  and  sea  turtles  and  their  eggs. 

UNPROTECTED  SPECIES  Unprotected  wildlife  which 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  include:  armadillos,  beaver,  bob- 
cat, coyotes,  fox,  English  sparrows  and  starlings. 


POSSESSION,  SALE  OR  TRANSPORTATION 
OF  ALLIGATORS  AND  THEIR  HIDES  No  per 

son  may  buy,  sell  or  possess  any  untanned  hide  of  the 
family  Alligatoridae  and  Crocodylidae  in  Georgia, 
whether  or  not  such  hide  or  skin  was  taken  within  this 
state. 

No  members  of  the  family  Alligatoridae  or 
Crocodylidae  may  be  transported  into  this  State  from 
any  place  in  which  the  taking  of  such  species  is 
prohibited.  Any  person  found  in  possession  of  the 
above  will  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 


IMPORTATION  OF  WILDLIFE:  Any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  desiring  to  import  any  live  wildlife  into  this  state 
must  first  file  with  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  an  applica- 
tion to  import  such  wildlife.  All  requests  for  importation 
must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Georgia  Animal  Importa- 
tion Act  (Ga.  Laws  1973,  pp.  1468-76).  No  wildlife  shall  be 
imported  into  this  state  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
for  release  into  the  wild. 

MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS 

Seasons  and  bag  limits  for  migratory  game  birds  are  set  in 
compliance  with  Federal  guidelines  and  should  be  available 
In   Sept.   1,   1974. 
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Symbols 


COUNTY  DEER  SEASONS  (FIREARMS) 


BH  -  Bonus  Hunt 
ES  -  Either  Sex 
+       —  Dogs  Allowed 

*       —  See  regulations  under  appropriate  Game  Zone  and  county 
for  further  information 


COUNTY 

Appling 

Atkinson 

Bacon 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Barrow 

Bartow 

Ben  Hill 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Bleckley 

Brant  lev 

Brooks ' 

Brvan 

Bulloch 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Candler 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Cook 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Crisp 

Dade 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty 

Douglas 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Evans 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

FVanklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 
Gordon 
Grady 
Greene 

Gwinnett 
Habersham 
Hall 
Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 
Irwin 
-Jackson 
•Jasper 

Jeff  Davis 
-Jefferson 
•Jenkins 

-Johnson 
•Jones 

Lamar 


GAME  ZONE 

V 
V 

V 

III 
II 

IA 
IA 

I 

V 
V 

II 
II 

VI 
V 
VI 
VI 
VI 

II 

III 

VI 
VI 

I 
I 

VI 
VI 

III 
I 
I 

II 
III 
II 

V 

I 

V 
V 

II 

V 

II 
II 

IV 

I 

IA 

III 
I 

IV 

IV 

III 
I 
III 

V 
VI 

II 

VI 
VI 

I 

II 
I 

IA 
IA 

I 

I 

II 

VI 

I 
III 

II 

IA 
IA 
IA 
II 

I 

II 
IA 
II 
II 

II 
V 
IA 
II 

V 
VI 
VI 
IV 

II 


Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2  - 
Closed 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2  - 
ES  Nov 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2- 
Nov.  2  • 
Nov.  2- 
Nov.  2  - 
Closed 
Nov.  2  - 
ES  Nov 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  2  - 
Oct.  15 - 
Oct.  15- 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  2  ■ 
ES  Nov 
Nov.  2  - 
Oct.  15  ■ 
Oct.  15- 
Nov.  2  - 
Closed 
Oct.  15- 
Oct.  15- 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2- 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2- 
Nov.  2  - 
Closed 
Nov.  2  ■ 
Closed 
Nov.  2  • 
Nov.2- 
Nov.  2  - 
ESNov 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2- 
Nov.  2  • 
ES  Nov 
Closed 
Nov.  2- 
Nov.  2  • 
Nov.  2  - 
Closed 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2- 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2  • 
BH  Dec 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  2  - 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2- 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2- 
Nov.  2  - 
Closed 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2- 
ESNov 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  2  • 
Nov.  2  • 
Nov.  2  - 
ES  Nov 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2  - 
ES  Nov 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2  • 
Closed 
Nov .  2  - 
Nov.  2  - 
ESNov 
Nov.  2- 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov,  2  • 
ES  Nov 
Nov.  2  - 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  2  - 
Nov.  2  - 
ES  Nov 
Nov  2 
ES  Nov 


SEASON(S) 
30 
30*+,  BHDec.  26- 


•Jan.  1 


Jan.  l  +  .ES  Dec.  13-14+ 
30.  BH  Dec.  26 -Jan.  1, 
30,  Dec.  31,  Jan.  1 
23 
23 

16",  BH  Dec.  21  -Jan.  1* 
30,  BH  Dec.  26 -Jan.  1 
30*  +  .  BH  Dec.  26 -Jan.  1 

30,  BH  Dec.  26  -  Jan.  1, 
30,  Jan. 1 
Jan.  1  + 
30,  BH  Dec.  26  -  Jan.  1 

•Jan.  1  +  ,  ES*  + 

•Ian   1  + 

Jan.  1  +  ,  ES  Jan.  4 
30.  BH  Dec.  26  -  Jan.  1, 

30,  Dec.  31.  Jan   1 
Jan.  1  +  ,  ESDec.  13-  14  + 

Jan    1+,ES*  + 

Jan.  1  + 

16,  BH  Dec  21  -Jan   1 

Jan   L  +  * 

Jan.  1  +  .  ES'  + 
Jan.  1,  ESDec.  31.  Jan.  1 
16.  BH  Dec.  21  -Jan.  1 
16*,  BH  Dec.  21  -Jan   1* 
30,  BH  Dec.  26 -Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 

30*,  (Oct.  15- Jan.  1*  +  ) 


30, 

BHDec 

26- 

Jan.  1 

30. 

(Nov.  8-9,  26 

-29  +  ) 

30, 

BHDec 

26- 

Jan. 1. 

.30 

Dec.  31 

Jar 

.  1 

30 

30, 

BHDec 

26- 

Jan.  1 

30, 

BH  Dec 

26- 

Jan.  1, 

.30 

Dec.  31 

Jar 

.  1 

16, 

BHDec 

21- 

Jan.  1 

23 

Jan.  1  + 

so- 

,  (Nov.  28, 29, 30+*) 

so 

Jan.  1  +  ,  ESDec   13-  144 

16. 

BH  Dec 

21 

•Jan   1 

Jan.  1  + 

30* 

.(Oct.  15 -J 

an.  1*  +  ), 

.26 

-Jan.  1* 
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HUNTING  SEASONS 

DEER: 

(II  (Archery  Hunt)  Sept.  28  -  Oct.  26.  1974  in  Game 
Zones  I,  IA,  II,  III,  and  IV,  in  any  county,  or  part  thereof, 
having  a  legal  firearms  deer  season.  Bag  limit  is  2  deer  of 
either  sex.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited  except  in  such  areas 
and  during  such  times  as  dogs  are  legal  under  firearms  hun- 
ting regulations. 

(2)  Exception:  The  open  season  for  hunting  deer  with  bow 
and  arrow  in  Game  Zone  V  and  VI  shall  be  from  Sept.  28  - 
Oct.  14,  1974.  in  any  county,  or  part  thereof,  having  a  legal 
firearms  deer  season.  Bag  limit  is  2  deer  of  either  sex.  Hun- 
ting with  dogs  prohibited. 

(3)  Notice:  Archery  equipment  may  be  used  during 
firearms  hunts,  however,  all  hunters  must  abide  by  firearms 
regulations   and    bag  limits. 

GAME  ZONE  I  (see  map): 

( 1 )  Nov.  2-16,  1974.  Bag  limit  2  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs 
prohibited. 

(2)  BONUS  HUNT.  Dec.  21,  1974  -  Jan.  1,  1975.  Bag 
limit  2  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

The  following  counties  in  Game  Zone  I  are  closed  to  the 
taking  of  deer  except  as  otherwise  provided:  that  portion  of 
Bartow  and  Cherokee  Co.  between  Knox  Bridge  and 
McKasky  Creek  lying  south  of  Ga.  20  to  Lake  Allatoona; 
also,  that  portion  of  Cherokee  Co.  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Ga.  5.  on  the  north  by  Ga.  20,  and  on  the  west  by  Lake 
Allatoona.  The  counties  of  Catoosa,  Cobb,  DeKalb,  Fulton, 
Murray.  Pickens  and  Whitfield  are  closed  to  the  taking  of 
deer. 
GAME  ZONE  I- A  (see  map): 

( 1 )  Nov.  2-23,  1974.  Bag  limit  2  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs 
prohibited.  Hart  Co.  shall  be  closed  to  the  taking  of  deer. 
GAME  ZONE  II  (see  map): 

(1)  Nov.  2-30.  1974.  in  all  counties  in  Game  Zone  II.  Bibb 
and  Clayton  Co.  closed  to  deer  hunting.  Bag  limit  2  bucks. 
Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

(2)  BONUS  HUNT.  Dec.  26,  1974  -  Jan.  1,  1975,  in  all 
counties  in  Game  Zone  II.  Bibb  and  Clayton  Co.  closed  to 
deer  hunting.  Bag  limit  2  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs 
prohibited. 

(3)  Either  Sex  Hunt.  In  the  following  counties  of  Game 
Zone  II  on  Nov.  30,  1974,  Dec.  31,  1974,  and  Jan.  1,  1975: 
Baldwin,  Butts,  Columbia,  Crawford.  Glascock,  Hancock. 
Henry.  Jasper.  Jones.  Lamar,  Lincoln.  Macon,  Monroe. 
McDuffie,  Newton,  Putnam,  Talbot,  Taliaferro.  Taylor, 
Twiggs,  Warren,  Wilkes  and  Wilkinson.  Bag  limit  2  deer  of 
either  sex.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

(4)  Either  Sex  Hunt.  Nov.  30,  1974.  and  Jan.  1.  1975  in  the 
following  counties  in  Game  Zone  II:  Bleckley,  Greene, 
Morgan,  Oconee,  Oglethorpe,  Pike,  Spalding,  Upson  and 
Walton.  Bag  limit  2  deer  of  either  sex.  Hunting  with  dogs 
prohibited. 

GAME  ZONE  III  (see  map): 

(1)  Nov.  2,  1974  —  Jan.  1.  1975,  in  all  counties  except  as 
otherwise  provided.  Bag  limit  2  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs 
permitted  in  Baker,  Calhoun,  Decatur,  Dougherty,  Early, 
Grady,  Mitchell,  and  Thomas  Co. 

(2)  Either  Sex  Hunt.  Dec.  31,  1974  and  Jan.  1,  1975  (2 
days)  in  the  following  counties  in  Game  Zone  III:  Chat- 
tahoochee and  Muscogee.  Bag  limit  2  bucks  or  1  buck  and  1 
doe.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

(3)  Either  Sex  Hunt.  Dec.  13-14,  1974  (2  days)  in  the 
following  counties:  Baker,  Calhoun,  Dougherty,  and 
Thomas.  Bag  limit  2  deer  of  either  sex.  Hunting  with  dogs 
allowed. 

(4)  Hunting  with  dogs  will  be  allowed  from  Dec.  14,  1974  — 
Jan.  1,  1975  in  Marion,  Seminole,  Terrell,  Stewart,  and 
Webster  Co.  Bag  limit  2  bucks. 

GAME  ZONE  IV  (see  map) 

(1)  Nov.  2-30,  1974,  in  the  following  counties:  that  portion 
of  Dodge  Co.  lying  west  of  Ga.  230  and  north  of  U.S.  280,  and 
that  portion  lying  south  of  U.S.  280  and  west  of  Ga.  117 
southwest  of  Rhine,  Ga.;  Dooly,  Laurens,  Montgomery, 
Sumter,  Telfair.  Turner.  Wheeler,  and  Wilcox.  Bag  limit  2 
bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited  except  as  herein 
provided.  Crisp  Co.  closed  to  the  taking  of  deer  at  any  time. 

(2)  Treutlen  Co.  Buck  Only.  Nov.  2-12,  1974.  Bag  limit  2 
bucks.  No  dogs  allowed. 

Johnson  Co.  shall  be  open  for  still  hunting  deer  Nov.  2, 
1!>7I  -  Jan.  1,  1975.  Dogs  will  be  allowed  in  that  portion  of 
Johnson  ( '.o.  lying  east  of  Ga.  15  from  Dec.  2,  1974  -  Jan.  1 . 
1975.  Bag  limit  2  bucks. 


(4)  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  in  that  portion  of  Wilcox 
Co.  lving  east  of  U.S.  129  and  north  of  U.S.  280  on  Nov.  28- 
30.  1974.  Bag  limit  2  bucks. 

(5)  That  portion  of  Dodge  Co.  lying  west  of  Ga.  230  and 
north  of  U.S.  280  shall  be  open  for  the  taking  of  deer  with 
dogs  on  Nov.  28-30,  1974.  Bag  limit  2  bucks. 

(6)  (Firearms)  BONUS  HUNT.  Dec.  26,  1974  -  Jan.  1. 
1975  in  the  following  counties  in  Game  Zone  IV: 
Montgomery,  Laurens,  Telfair,  Wheeler,  and  Wilcox.  Bag 
limit  2  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

GAME  ZONE  V  (see  map): 

(1)  Nov.  2-30.  1974  in  the  following  counties  as  provided 
herein:  Appling.  Atkinson.  Ben  Hill,  Berrien,  Brooks,  that 
portion  of  Clinch  Co.  lying  west  of  the  Dupont-Haylow  coun- 
ty road,  north  of  Suwannoochee  Management  Area,  and 
south  of  U.S.  84;  also  that  portion  of  Clinch  Co.  lying 
northwest  of  U.S.  221;  Coffee,  Colquitt.  Cook,  that  portion  of 
Echols  Co.  lying  west  of  U.S.  129;  Irwin.  Jeff  Davis,  Lanier, 
Lowndes,  Tift,  and  Worth.  Bag  limit  2  bucks.  Hunting  with 
dogs  prohibited  except  as  herein  provided. 

(2)  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed  in  Colquitt  Co.  on  Nov.  8 
and  9,  and  Nov.  28  and  29,  1974.  Bag  limit  2  bucks. 

(3)  Oct.  15,  1974  —  Jan.  1.  1975  in  the  following  counties  as 
provided  herein:  Clinch  Co.,  except  that  portion  lying  west  of 
the  Dupont-Haylow  county  road,  north  of  the  Suwannoochee 
Management  Area,  and  south  of  U.S.  84;  and  also  excepting 
that  portion  of  Clinch  Co.  lying  northwest  of  U.S.  221; 
Echols  Co.  east  of  U.  S.  129  and  souih  of  Ga.  187;  that  por- 
tion of  Lanier  Co.  north  of  the  Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad 
and  east  of  the  Alapaha  River  and  southeast  of  U.S. 
Highway  221  shall  be  open.  Bag  limit  2  bucks.  Hunting  with 
dogs  allowed. 

(4)  Nov.  25-30,  1974  in  that  portion  of  Atkinson  Co.  lying 
south  of  the  Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad  and  east  of  U.S. 
221;  that  portion  of  Berrien  Co.  lying  east  of  U.S.  129.  south 
of  the  Alapaha  River,  north  of  Ga.  76  and  west  of  Ga.  135. 
Bag  limit  2  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed. 

(5)  Oct.  15  -  Nov.  23,  1974  in  Ware  Co.,  except  that  por- 
tion lying  north  of  U.S.  82  and  those  portions  lying  within 
the  outermost  boundaries  of  Waycross  State  Forest  VVMA, 
which  portions  are  closed  to  deer  hunting.  Bag  limit  2  bucks. 
Hunting  with  dogs  allowed. 

(6)  (Firearms)  BONUS  HUNT.  Dec.  26,  1974  -  Jan.  1. 
1975  in  the  following  counties  in  Game  Zone  V:  Atkinson, 
Ben  Hill,  Berrien,  Brooks,  Coffee,  that  portion  of  Echols  Co. 
lying  west  of  U.S.  129;  Irwin,  Jeff  Davis,  that  portion  of 
Lanier  Co.  lying  west  of  the  Alpaha  River;  Lowndes,  and 
Tift.  Bag  limit  2  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

(7)  Worth  Co.  shall  be  open  for  the  hunting  of  deer  of 
either  sex  on  Nov.  29  and  30.  1974.  Hunting  with  dogs 
prohibited.  Bag  limit  2  bucks  or  1  buck  and  1  doe. 

GAME  ZONE  VI  (see  map): 

(1)  Oct.  15,  1974  —  Jan.  1,  1975.  All  counties  in  Game  Zone 
VI  will  be  open  with  the  following  exceptions:  that  portion  of 
Charlton  Co.  lying  northwest  of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp, 
which  is  closed;  that  portion  of  Pierce  Co.  lying  west  of  U.S. 
82  and  Pleasant  Hill  Church  Rd;  that  portion  of  Pierce  Co. 
lying  in  the  northeast  corner  bounded  on  the  west  by  U.S.  82 
and  on  the  south  by  Ga.  32.  and  that  portion  of  Pierce  Co.  ly- 
ing in  the  southeast  corner  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ga.  15 
and  on  the  west  by  U.S.  82,  which  portions  are  closed;  that 
portion  of  Wayne  Co.  lying  west  of  Jesup  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Ga.  169  and  on  the  south  by  U.S.  82.  which  is 
closed.  Bag  limit  2  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed. 

(2)  Nov.  2-30,  1974  in  Toombs  Co.  Dog  hunting  will  be 
allowed  only  in  that  portion  of  Toombs  Co.  lying  south  of  Ga. 
107  and  56.  Bag  limit  2  bucks. 

(3)  Either  Sex  Hunt.  Jan.  4,  1975  (1  day)  in  the  following 
counties  in  Game  Zone  VI:  Burke,  Effingham.  Jefferson, 
Jenkins,  Screven  and  Washington.  Bag  limit  2  deer  of  either 
sex.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 

(4)  The  marshes  and  islands  lying  east  of  the  Intercoastal 
Waterway  in  Bryan,  Camden.  Chatham.  Glynn.  Liberty  and 
Mcintosh  Co.  will  be  open  forthe  taking  of  deer  of  either  sex 
on  Oct.  15,  1974  -  Jan.  1.  1975.  Bag  limit  2  bucks  or  1  buck 
and  1  doe.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed;  provided  however, 
that  Sapelo,  Blackbeard.  and  Wassaw  Islands  are  closed  to 
all  hunting  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided. 

(5)  Little  St.  Simons  Island  open  Oct.  15.  1974  -  Feb.  22. 
1975.  Bag  limit  2  whitetailed  bucks  or  1  whitetailed  buck  and 
1  whitetailed  doe.  or  two  fallow  deer  of  either  sex. 
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FOX:  No  closed  season  on  fox. 

It  is  unlawful  to  take  or  attempt  to  take  fox  by  use  of 
recorded  calls  or  electronically  amplified  imitations  of  calls 
or  sounds. 


GROUSE:  Oct 

possession  6. 


12,  1974  -  Feb.  28,  1975.  Bag  limit  3  daily; 


WILD  HOGS:  Hogs  are  considered  non-game  animals  in 
Georgia.  They  are  the  property  of  the  landowner,  and  cannot 
be  hunted  without  permission,  except  on  public  lands. 
Firearms  are  limited  to  shotguns  with  #4  shot  or  smaller,  .22 
rimfire  rifles,  centerfire  rifles  with  bore  diameter  .257  or 
smaller,  .30  cal.  Army  Carbine,  .32/20,  pistols,  muzzle 
loading  firearms  and  bows  and  arrows. 

OPPOSSUM:  Oct.  12,  1974  -  Feb.  28,  1975  in  Carroll, 
Fulton.  DeKalb.  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison, 
Elbert,  and  all  counties  north  of  those  listed.  No  bag  limit. 
Night  hunting  allowed.  All  counties  south  of  those  listed  are 
open  year  round.  No  bag  limit. 

QUAIL:  Nov.  20,  1974  -  Feb.  28,  1975.  Bag  limit  12  daily; 
possession  36. 

RABBIT:  Nov.  20,  1974  -  Feb.  28,  1975.  Bag  limit  10  daily. 

RACCOON:  Oct.  12,  1974  -  Feb.  28,  1975  in  Carroll, 
Fulton,  DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison, 
Elbert  and  counties  north  of  those  listed.  Bag  limit  1  per 
night  per  person.  Night  hunting  allowed.  All  counties  south 
of  the  above  named  counties  are  open  year  round  for  the  tak- 
ing of  raccoon.  No  bag  limit.  Night  hunting  allowed. 

SQUIRREL  (1)  Aug.  17  -  Sept.  7;  Oct.  19,  1974  -  Feb.  28, 
1975  in  Harris,  Talbot,  Upson,  Monroe,  Jones,  Baldwin, 
Hancock,  Warren,  McDuffie  and  Columbia  Co.  and  all  coun- 
ties north  of  these  counties.  Bag  limit  10  dailv.  (2)  Oct.  19, 
1974  -  Feb.  28,  1975  statewide.  Bag  limit  10"  daily. 

TURKEY:  Nov.  20,  1974  -  Feb.  28,  1975  in  Baker,  Decatur, 
Grady,  Mitchell,  and  Thomas  Co.  Bag  limit  2. 
NOTE:  Spring  Gobbler  Seasons  for  1975  will  not  be  set  until 
Feb.  1975.  Information  on  these  dates  and  hunts  will  be 
available  from  the  Public  Relations  and  Information  Section 
by  Feb.  15,  1975. 

TRAINING  DOGS:  Any  resident  or  non-resident  who 
trains  hunting  dogs  in  this  state  must  first  meet  the  following 
requirements. 

(a)  Must  possess  a  valid  hunting  license. 

(b)  No  firearms,  axes,  climbers  or  other  equipment  for  tak- 
ing game  may  be  carried  or  possessed,  except  hand  guns  with 
blank  or  solid  ball  ammunition  may  be  carried  for  training 
pointing  dogs  only. 

(c)  The  running  of  deer  with  dogs  except  during  the  lawful 
open  season  for  hunting  deer  with  dogs  is  prohibited. 

(d)  No  game  may  be  taken  by  any  means  except  during  the 
lawful  open  seasons. 


TRAPPING: 

The  trapping  season  for  opossum,  muskrat,  otter,  mink 
and  skunk  shall  be  Nov.  20,  1974  -  Feb.  28,  1975.  Raccoons 
may  not  be  trapped  in  Carroll.  Fulton,  DeKalb,  Gwinnett, 
Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison,  and  Elbert  Co.  or  any  county  ly- 
ing north  of  these  counties.  There  shall  be  no  closed  season 
for  the  trapping  of  raccoon  in  any  of  the  counties  south  of  the 
above  listed  counties.  There  shall  be  no  closed  season  on  the 
trapping  of  fox,  bobcat  or  beaver  in  this  state. 

The  use  of  traps  on  any  wildlife  management  area  by  any 
person  not  authorized  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  is 
hereby  prohibited. 

FUR,  HIDE  AND  PELT  REPORTS:  Within  10  days  after 
the  close  of  trapping  season,  all  trappers  must  report  the 
number  of  furs,  hides  or  pelts  which  have  been  taken  during 
the  open  season  and  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  whom 
sold.  Such  reports  must  be  made  to:  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Trinity- Washington 
Street  Building,  270  Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30334. 

EXPORTATION  OF  FURS,  HIDES  OR  PELTS:  Any 

person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  ship,  transport  or 
otherwise  convey  any  furs,  hides  or  pelts  outside  this  state 
shall  file  with  the  Division  a  written  report  of  the  number 
and  type  of  furs,  hides  or  pelts  to  be  exported  from  this  state 
and  name  and  address  of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  to 
whom  such  furs,  hides  or  pelts  are  to  be  shipped.  Such 
reports  must  be  submitted  at  least  3  days  prior  to  shipment, 
and  failure  to  submit  such  a  report  will  result  in  revocation  of 
license,  in  addition  to  criminal  proceedings.  Any  furs,  hides 
or  pelts  shipped  outside  this  state  contrary  to  these 
provisions  shall  be  declared  contraband  and  seized  and  dis- 
posed of  as  provided  by  law. 


TAXIDERMIST  PERMITS: 

(DA  taxidermists  permit  shall  be  required  of  all  persons 
engaging  in  the  preservation  or  mounting  of  any  wildlife  or 
any  parts  thereof.  This  permit  shall  authorize  the  holder 
thereof  to  have  in  his  possession  at  his  place  of  business  any 
wildlife  legally  caught,  killed  or  taken,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
preserving  or  mounting  such  wildlife.  There  shall  be  no 
charge  for  the  permit. 

(2)  Taxidermists  shall  keep  a  written  record  of  all  wildlife 
received  by  them,  showing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
owner,  number  and  species  and  the  date  received.  All  such 
reports  and  specimens  shall  at  all  times  be  available  for  in- 
spection by  any  representative  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion. 

(3)  A  special  permit  is  required  before  mounting  any  total- 
ly protected  species.  There  shall  be  no  charge  for  the  permit. 


FIELD  TRIAL  PERMITS: 

( 1 )  Applications  to  conduct  field  or  retriever  trials  must  be 
made  to  the  Director  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  not  less 
than  2  weeks  prior  to  the  proposed  trial. 

(2)  Permits  granted  for  conducting  field  or  retriever  trials 
must  be  posted  at  the  hunt  headquarters  or  in  that  area 
where  scores  from  the  hunts  a-e  posted. 

(3)  Specified  wildlife  may  be  pursued  by  dogs  under  con- 
trol, but  may  not  be  taken  except  during  the  lawful  open 
seasons. 

(4)  The  Director  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  applica- 
tion when,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  wildlife 
conservation. 

(5)  No  field  or  retriever  trials  shall  be  held  within  this  state 
without  first  obtaining  the  permit  required  by  this  regula- 
tion. 

(6)  Non-residents  competing  in  licensed  field  trials  will  not 
be  required  to  obtain  a  non-resident  hunting  license  for  com- 
peting. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

1974-75 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  ALL  MANAGEMENT 
AREAS: 

(1)  Hunters  or.  management  areas  during  small  game 
hunts  will  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  pointing  and  retriever 
dogs  only,  except  as  otherwise  provided.  All  dogs  entering 
wildlife  management  areas  will  be  kept  on  a  leash  except 
when  hunting,  and  hunters  must  remove  their  dogs  from  the 
area  when  they  check  out. 

(2)  "Vehicles  and  effects  are  subject  to  being  searched  for  il- 
legal game. 

(3)  Persons  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants  will  be 
barred  from  hunting. 

(4)  Hunting  within  200  yds.  of  any  building,  main  road, 
and  pastures  or  fields  containing  livestock  is  prohibited. 
Carrying  loaded  firearms  in,  or  shooting  from  automobiles  is 
prohibited.  Target  practice  is  prohibited  on  all  areas. 

(5)  During  the  managed  deer  hunts,  children  under  12 
years  of  age  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  managed  areas;  those 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
adult. 

(6)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  permit  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  game  laws,  rules  or 
regulations,  within  3  years  prior  to  the  hunt. 

(7)  Each  hunter  killing  a  deer  must  immediately  stop  hun- 
ting and  report  same  on  date  killed  to  the  state  Game  and 
Fish  Division  checking  station  on  the  area. 

(8)  All  management  area  gates,  except  those  at  the  check- 
ing station  will  be  kept  closed  and  may  not  be  used  for 
access. 

(9)  Upon  violation  of  any  game  law,  rule  or  regulation,  per- 
mittee shall  be  expelled  immediately  from  the  management 
area  and  prosecuted. 

(10)  Check-in  time  on  all  big  game  hunts  will  be  from  8 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.  on  the  day  before  the  hunt  opens  and  daily 
during  the  hunts  from  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  No  one  person  will  be 
allowed  to  check  in  more  than  12  persons.  All  hunters  will  be 
required  to  leave  their  big  game  license  at  the  check  station 
during  hunts.  Check-out  by  8  p.m.  on  last  day  of  hunt. 

(11)  Pre-hunt  scouting  and  camping  will  be  allowed  on 
the  area  two  days  immediately  prior  to  the  hunt  opening  on 
all  areas,  except  as  specifically  provided  herein. 

(12)  All  hunt  camps  must  be  removed  no  later  than  12 
noon  one  day  after  the  hunt  closes.  Camping  in,  or  driving 
motor  vehicles  upon  food  plantings  is  prohibited. 

(13)  There  shall  be  a  limit  of  two  deer  per  hunter  per  year 
on  all  state  managed  areas,  only  one  of  which  may  be  killed 
on  any  one  managed  hunt. 

(14)  All  motor  vehicles,  whether  used  for  hunting  or  other 
purposes,  will  be  restricted  to  improved  roads  or  other  areas 
as  designated  by  the  Director.  "Improved  Roads"  as  outlined 
herein  shall  mean  those  roads  which  receive  maintenance  for 
the  purpose  of  access. 

(15)  Legal  Hours:  except  as  specifically  provided,  all  open- 
ing dates  begin  30  minutes  before  sunrise  on  the  opening 
date,  and  all  closing  dates  end  30  minutes  after  sunset  on  the 
closing  date.  Hunting  hours  are  from  30  minutes  before 
sunrise  until  30  minutes  after  sunset,  all  dates  inclusive.  Ex- 
ception: Hunting  hours  on  the  Special  Raccoon  Hunts  are 
from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m. 

(16)  All  hunters  must  possess  a  valid  hunting  license; 
those  hunters  hunting  big  game  (deer  and/or  turkey)  must 
possess  a  valid  big  game  license.  Permits  are  required  on  all 
managed  hunts  except  those  specified  within  these 
regulations. 

(17)  During  either  sex  hunts,  hunters  will  be  allowed  to 
take  only  1  deer. 

(18)  During  buck  only  hunts,  hunters  will  be  allowed  to 
take  only  1  buck  deer  with  visible  antlers. 

(19)  During  anterless  hunts,  hunters  will  be  allowed  to 
take  only  one  antlerless  deer. 

(20)  During  small  game  hunts,  hunters  will  be  allowed  to 
hunt  any  small  game  in  season  subject  to  state  seasons, 
regulations  and  bag  limits,  except  as  otherwise  provided. 

(21 )  No  night  hunting  will  be  allowed  on  any  state  wildlife 
management  area  except  during  special  raccoon  hunts  or  as 
otherwise  provided. 

(22)  Special  raccoon  hunts  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  .22 
rimfire  rifles  only.  Hunters  will  be  allowed  to  hunt  raccoons 


with  tree  dogs  and  no  dogs  will  be  allowed  except  tree  d<>g^ 
All  hunts  will  be  subject  to  state  regulations  and  bag  limits. 
Owners  are  responsible  for  their  dogs,  and  any  damage  they 
may  do  to  game  other  than  raccoons.  Hunters  whose  dogs  are 
found  chasing  deer  will  be  barred  from  any  further  hunting. 

(23)  Every  person  hunting  deer  during  the  firearms 
managed  hunts  must  wear  outer  garments  of  daylight 
fluorescent  orange  color.  A  total  of  500  square  inches  of 
daylight  fluorescent  orange  material  is  required  as  an  outer 
garment,  above  the  waistline. 

(24)  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 
SHALL  APPLY  ON  ALL  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 
LOCATED  ON  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

(25)  Many  management  areas  have  special  regulations 
which  apply  to  that  area  only.  These  special  regulations  may 
be  listed  under  the  area  heading  elsewhere  in  this  guide  or 
will  be  posted  on  the  area  itself. 

QUOTA  HUNT:  Computer  Drawing: 

(1)  Participants  for  all  quota  hunts  will  be  selected  by  a 
computer  drawing  which  will  be  held  in  the  Atlanta  Offices 
of  the  Department  of  Administrative  Services  on  or  before 
Oct.  15,  1974.  Participants  will  be  drawn  from  all 
applications  which  are  submitted  on  forms  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  received  in  that  office 
no  later  than  Sept.  20,  1974. 

(2)  No  more  than  1  person  may  apply  on  each  application 
and  anv  person  who  makes  more  than  one  application  will  be 
disqualified  from  all  hunts.  PARTY  APPLICATIONS  for  up 
to  5  persons  will  be  accepted.  Persons  applying  as  a  party 
should  EACH  fill  out  separate  applications,  making  iden- 
tical hunt  choices,  and  thea.  submit  them  all  in  ONE 
envelope.  If  an  envelope  contains  two  or  more  applications, 
they  will  be  considered  a  party  application.  Each  party  will 
be  treated  as  one  "choice"  by  the  computer,  the  same  as  a 
single.  The  entire  party  will  be  selected  or  rejected. 

(3)  NO  MONEY  is  to  be  submitted  with  the  application. 
Incorrect  applications  will  be  rejected  without  notification. 
Those  persons  not  chosen  for  the  hunt  will  be  notified  by 
mail.  Those  persons  chosen  to  participate  will  be  mailed  a 
ticket  which,  when  presented  to  the  check  station  attendant 
on  the  proper  area,  along  with  the  $5  fee,  will  admit  the 
bearer  to  the  hunt.  TICKETS  ARE  NOT 
TRANSFERABLE. 

ARCHERY  REGULATIONS: 

(1)  Archery  hunters  must  be  equipped  with  bows  with 
minimum  recognized  pull  of  40  pounds  at  28  inches  of  draw 
and  broadhead  arrows  7/8  inches  wide  or  wider.  Firearms, 
crossbows,  and  compound  bows  are  prohibited  on  archery 
hunts. 

(2)  All  resident  archery  hunters  must  possess  a  valid  State 
Resident  Bow  and  Arrow  Hunting  License  and  a  Big  Game 
License,  in  addition  to  an  area  permit.  Non-residents  must 
possess  a  Non-resident  Archery  License  and  a  Non-resident 
Big  Game  License,  in  addition  to  an  area  permit.  Permits 
will  be  available  at  the  checking  station  at  a  cost  of  $5  per 
hunt. 

PRIMITIVE  WEAPONS  REGULATIONS: 

(1)  "Primitive  weapons"  are  defined  as  long  bows,  muzzle 
loading  rifles  .40  caliber  and  above  with  iron  sights,  and 
muzzle  loading  shotguns  20  gauge  and  above,  which  must  be 
loaded  with  a  single  ball  for  deer.  Conventional  breech- 
loading  firearms  and  pistols  are  prohibited. 
FIREARMS  REGULATIONS: 

(1)  Firearms  for  hunting  deer  are  limited  to  20  gauge 
shotguns  or  larger  loaded  with  slugs,  muzzle  loading  rifles  fi  I 
caliber  or  larger  with  iron  sights,  or  rifles  using  any  center 
fire  cartridge  with  expanding  bullet  .22  caliber  or  above  with 
the  following  exceptions:  .218  Bee:  .22  Hornet;  25-20;  .256 
Magnum;  .30  cal.  Armv  Carbine;  32-20;  32-40;  357  Magnum: 
.38  Special;  38-40;  and  44-40. 

(2)  Firearms  for  small  game  shall  be  limited  to  shotguns 
loaded  with  No.  4  shot  or  smaller,  .22  rimfire  rifles.  .30  Army 
carbine,  32-20  or  any  center  fire  rifle  with  bore  diameter  of 
.257  or  smaller,  muzzle  loading  firearms,  pistols,  or  bow  and 
arrow. 

(3)  Shotguns  must  be  plugged  to  limit  them  to  a  capacity 
of  3  shells  for  all  wildlife. 

ID  No  hunter  will  be  allowed  to  use  or  possess  buckshot 
while  hunting  on  a  Wildlife  Management  Area. 
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MANAGED  HUNTS  SCHEDULE 

(Hunts  marked  "QH"  with  a  number  are  limited  quota 
hunts.  Number  of  hunters  allowed  is  indicated.  Hunters  will 
be  determined  by  drawings  in  advance  of  the  hunt.  For 
details  on  each  area,  consult  the  directory. I 


DEER  HUNTS 
PRIMITIVE  WEAPONS 


.'rca.s  Dates 

Blue  Ridge  I  Either  Sex)  Oct.  21-26 

Bullard  Creek  (Either  Sex)  Nov.  18-23 

Central  Ga.  Branch  Station  (Either  Sex)  Nov.  5-9 

Chickasawhatchee  (Either  Sex)  (QH400)  Nov.  15-16 

*Clark  Hill  (Buck  Onlv)  Oct.  28-30 

(Either  Sex)  Oct.  31-Nov.  1 

-Johns  Mountain  (Either  Sex)  (QH  500)  Jan.  6,  7,  8 

Suwannoochee  (Either  Sex)  Nov.  25-30 

Warwoman  (Buck  Only)  Dec.  9-14 

Waycross  State  Forest  (Either  Sex)  Oct.  28-Nov.  2 


FIREARMS  (Antlerless) 


Allatoona  (QH  400) 
Berry  College  (QH  300) 

Cedar  Creek  (QH  1700) 
'( lentral  Ga.  Branch  Station 
(Sl)O  hunter  limit) 

Clark  Hill  (QH300) 
*Oaky  Woods  (600  hunter  limit) 
'Ocmulgee  (500  hunter  limit ) 

Pigeon  Mountain  (QH  350) 


Jan.  4 
De<    20 

Jan    3    I 
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Dee.  9,  Dec. 

Dee.  7 

Dec.  13,  14.20,21 

Dec.  7 

Dec   18 


FIREARMS  (Either  Sex) 

•Cedar Creek  (Father-Son)  Dec  27-28 

Chestatee  (QH 500)  Jan.  4 

'Lake  Burton  (Ladies  Onlv)  Oct   25-26 

Lake  Burton  (QH700)  Jan    11 

Lake  Russell  (QH  500)  .Jan.  13 

Swallow  Creek  (QH  300)  Jan.  11 

Ft.  Benning  (Army)  Dec.  14-Jan.  1 

Ft.  Gordon  (Army)  Nov,  28-30,  Dec. 

Jan    1 
Ft.  Stewart  (Army)  Nov.  25-30,  Dec. 

Jan.  1 

'Piedmont  National  (Federal)  (QH  2000)  Nov.  2.  9.  16 
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ARCHERY  (Either  Sex) 


Alapaha 
Allatoona 
Berry  College 
Brunswick  Pulp  &  Paper 
Cedar  Creek 
Chickasawhatchee 
•Clark  Hill 
Hazzard's  Neck 
Johns  Mountain 
Lake  Russell 
Oaky  Woods 

Ocmulgee 

Ogeechee 

West  Point 

Whitesburg 

Ft.  Gordon  I  Army) 

Ft.  Stewart  (Army) 

Piedmont  National  (Federal) 

Blackbeard  Is.  (Federal) 

Wassaw  Is.  (Federal) 


Oct.  28-Nov.  2 
Oct.21-Oct.26 
Nov.  11-16 
Sept.28-Oct.  14 
Dec.  10-14 
Oct.  25-26 
Oct.  28-Nov.  1 
Sept.28-Oct.  14 
Oct.  14-19 
Oct.  14-19 
Oct.  5-26 

(Fri.,  Sat.  only) 
Oct.  5-26  (Wed., 
Thurs.,  Sat.  onlv) 
Oct.  12-26  (Wed.. 

Fri..  Sat.  onlv) 
Sept.28-Oct.26 

(Wed.,  Sat.  only) 
State  Seasons 
Sept.28-Oct.  18 
Sept.28-Oct.  14 
Sept.28-Oct.  14 
Oct.  22-25.  Nov.  26-29, 

Dec.30-Jan.  1 
Nov.  26-29,  Dec.  30- 

Jan.  1 


FIREARMS  (Buck  Only) 


Alapaha 

Arabia  Bay 

Berry  College  (QH  650) 

Blue  Ridge 
"Brunswick  Pulp  &  Paper  (except  Sansavilla) 

Bullard  Creek 

Cedar  Creek 

Central  Ga.  Branch  Station 

Chattahoochee 

Chestatee 

Chickasawhatchee  (QH  400) 

Clark  Hill 
*Cohutta  (Trophy  Buck) 

Coleman  River 

Grand  Bay 

"Hazzard's  Neck 
Johns  Mountain 
Lake  Burton 
Lake  Russell 
Oaky  Woods 
Ocmulgee 

Ogeechee 
Pigeon  Mountain 
Suwannoochee 
Swallow  Creek 
Warwoman 
Waycross  State  Forest 
West  Point 
Whitesburg 
Ft.  Benning  (Army) 
Ft.  Gordon  (Army) 
Ft.  Stewart  (Army) 

'Piedmont  National  (Federal)  (Trophy  Buck) 
(QH500) 


Nov.  25-30 

Oct.  28-Nov.  2 

Oct.  28-31 

Nov.  18-23 

Oct.  15- Jan.  1 

Dec.  2-7 

Nov.  25-29 

Nov.  25-29 

Nov.  18-23 

Nov.  25-30 

Dec.  13-14,  Jan.  3-4 

Nov.  25-29 

Nov.  25-30 

Nov.  18-23 

Nov.  2,  6,  9,  13,  16,20, 

23,  27,  30 
Oct.  15-Jan.  1 
Dec.  9-14 
Nov.  25-30 
Nov.  25-30 
Nov.  25-30,  Dec.  4-7 
Nov.  2,  4-9,  27-29.  and 

Dec.  2-5 
Nov.  2,4-9,  Nov.  25-29 
Nov.  2-9 
Dec.  16-21 
Nov.  25-30 
Nov.  25-30 
Dec.  2-7 

Nov.  2, 4-9,  25-30 
State  Season 
Nov.  2-Jan.  1 
Oct.  19-Jan.  1 
Oct.  15-Jan.  1 
Oct.  22-26 


SMALL  GAME 

NORTH  GEORGIA 
Allatoona -State  Seasons 
Berry  College  (permit  required)— Jan.  11-25 
Blue  Ridge-Nov.  25-Dec.  31,  Jan.  is  Feb    8 
Chattahoochee- Nov.  25-Dec.  31,  Jan.  18-Feb.  22 
Chestatee-Dec.  2-31,  Jan.  18-Feb.  22 
Cohutta-Oct.  12-26.  Jan.  11-25.  Feb.  8-25 
Coleman  River-Oct.  12-Nov.  9,  Nov.  25  Jan    31 
Cooper's  Creek-Dec    2-Jan.  31,  Feb.  8-22 
Coosa wattee— State  Seasons 
Hart  County  PHA-State  Seasons 
Johns  Mountain-Jan.  11-25,  Feb.  8-22 
Lake  Burton-Dec.  2-Jan.  4,  Feb.  8-22 
Lake  Russell-Dec.  2-Jan.   1 
Little  River-State  Seasons 
Pigeon  Mountain  -  Stale  Seasons 
Rich  Mountain-Oct.   12-26,  Jan.   II  25,  Feb   8-22 
Swallow  Creek-Oct.  19  Nov   2,  Dec.  2  31 
Talking  Rock     Stair  Seasons 
Warwoman— Dec    16-31,  Jan.  18-Feb.  15 
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MIDDLE  GEORGIA 
'Baldwin  State  Forest -State  Sessons 
Cedar  Creek-Aug.  17-Oct.  30,  Dec.  4-7,  Jan.  8-Feb    28 

(Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.  only) 
Central  Georgia  Branch  Station-Aug.  17-Oct.  30,  Dec.  18-Feb.  28 

(Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.  only) 
Clark  Hill-Sat.  only,  1st  Dove  Season 

Aug.  17-Sept.  7,  Dec.  11-Feb.  28  (Wed.,  Sat.,  only) 
Oaky  Woods-Sat.  only,  1st  Dove  Season 

Dec.  11,"  18.  28-Feb.  28  (Wed.,  Sat.  only) 
Ocmulgee— Sat.  only,  1st  Dove  Season 

Dec.  14-21,  Dec.  28-Feb.  28  (Wed..  Thurs..  Sat.  only) 
Ogeechee-Sat.  only,  1st  Dove  Seitson 

Aug.  17-Sept.  7,  Dec.  T-Feb.  28  (Wed.,  Sat.  only) 
•Piedmont  National  (Federal)-Squirrels-Aug.  17-Sept.  7 

"Quail-Squirrel-Nov.  23-Feb.  28  (Tues.,  Sat.  only) 
West  Point-Aug.  17-Sept.  28  (Sat.  only) 

Dec.  4-Feb.  28  (Wed..  Sat.  only) 
Whitesburg-State  Seasons 


SOUTH  GEORGIA 
Alapaha-Jan.  1-25,  Feb.  10-28 
*Altamaha— State  Seasons  (except  Butler  Is.) 
'Albany  Nursery— Dove  on  Wed.  i State  Seasons) 
Arabia  Bay-Jan.  1-25.  Feb.  10-28 
Brunswick  Pulp  &  Paper  — State  Seasons 
'Bullard  Creek-Wed.,  Sat.  only  during  Dec. 

Jan.  1-25.  Feb.'  10-28 
*Chickasawhatchee-See  full  explanation  elsewhere  in  this  guide. 
Grand  Bay— (Doves  &  Ducks-Sat.  only-State  Seasons) 

Other  small  game-State  Seasons 
Hazzard's  Neck-State  Seasons 
Horse  Creek  — Wed.  &  Sat.  during  Nov..  Dec. 

daily  Jan.  1-25,  Feb.  10-28 
Hurricane  Creek-Jan.  1-25,  Feb.  10-28 
Lake  Seminole— State  Seasons 
Little  Satilla-Wed.  &  Sat.  in  Dec.  also  dailv 

Jan.  1-25.  Feb.  10-28 
Muskogean— Wed.  &;  Sat.  during  Nov.  and  Dec. 

dailv  Jan.  1-25.  Feb.  10-28 
ITT  Rayonier-Dec.  1-31,  Jan.  1-25,  Feb.  10-28 
Suwannoochee— Jan.  1-25,  Feb.  10-28 
Waycross  State  Forest -Nov.  20-23,  Dec  9-Jan.  25,  Feb,  10-28 

'See  lull  explanation  elsewhere  in  this  guide. 


MAPS 

Maps  of  the  various  game  management  areas  will  be 
available  at  the  checking  station  during  the  hunts,  or  from 
any  office  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  in  advance. 

FIRE  SAFETY 

Since  many  of  the  areas  are  leased  for  public  hunting 
from  private  timberland  owners,  at  no  cost  to  hunters, 
hunters  using  the  areas  are  urged  to  be  especially  careful 
with  fires  by  cautiously  extinguishing  all  discarded 
matches,  cigarettes,  and  campfires. 


ALAPAHA  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Oct.  28  -  Nov.  2, 
1974.  No  pre-hunt  scouting  allowed.  $5  permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  25-30,  1974. 
No  pre-hunt  scouting  allowed.  $5  permit  required. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Open  Jan.  1-25,  and  Feb.  10-28,  1975.  No 
pre-hunt  scouting  allowed.  No  permit  required. 

General  Information 

Alapaha  WMA  consists  of  some  15,000  a.  of  privately  own- 
ed land  leased  for  public  hunting.  The  terrain  is  flat  and  in- 
terspersed with  mixed  pine-hardwood  and  pine-palmetto 
vegetative  types.  Some  low  "wet-weather  ponds"  occur  in 
some  portions  of  the  area. 

Alapaha  WMA  has  good  small  game  populations,  in- 
cluding gray  squirrels,  fox  squirrels,  rabbits  and  a  fair  pop- 
ulation of  quail.  Deer  are  also  well  established  on  the  area. 

Camping  is  not  permitted  on  the  area,  but  there  are  motel 
and  hotel  facilities  available  at  Nashville  (approx.  15  mi.),  at 
Pearson  (approx.  10  mi.),  and  at  Douglas  (approx.  18  mi.). 
Arthur  Harper  of  Willacoochee  is  the  area    manager. 

DIRECTIONS  FROM  TIFTON  AND  WAYCROSS: 

Go  to  Willacoochee  on  U.S.  82.  Willacoochee  is  27  mi.  east 
of  Tift  on  and  41  mi.  west  of  Waycross.  The  boundary  of  the 
area  may  be  seen  along  the  highway. 

ALBANY  NURSERY  AREA 

Small  Game:  Dove  hunting  only  on  Wed.  afternoon  during 
dove  season  on  designated  sections.  Check  schedule  at  office 
on  area  before  hunting.  No  permit  required. 
General  Information 

The  Albany  Nursery  Area  consists  of  some  300  a.  of  state 
land.  About  half  of  this  area  is  in  fields  of  brown  top  millet, 
corn  and  soybeans.  Biologist  in  charge  is  Bill  Wilson. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  ALBANY: 

Drive  11  mi.  west  on  Ga.  234  (Gillionville  Hwy.),  turn  right 
on  Tallassee  Rd.  Drive  approx.  2  mi.  to  entrance  marked  by 
Game  and  Fish  Division  sign. 

ALLATOONA  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Oct.  21-26,  1974.  $5 
permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Antlerless.  A  1-day  hunt  Jan.  4,  1975. 
QUOTA  HUNT.  Quota:  400  hunters  by  computer  drawing. 
$5  permit  required. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Hunters  will  be  allowed  to  hunt  any 
small  game  in  season,  subject  to  State  seasons,  regulations 
and  bag  limits,  except  during  managed  deer  hunts.  No  per- 
mit required. 

(4)  General  Regulations:  The  area  which  shall  be  opened 
for  deer  hunting  during  these  dates  shall  be  that  area  which 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga.  20,  on  the  west  by  McKasky 
Creek  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  Lake  Allatoona.  Hunters 
not  allowed  to  use  boats  to  gain  access  to  area  during  manag- 
ed deer  hunts. 

General  Information 

The  Allatoona  WMA  consists  of  17.000  a.  of  U.S.  Army- 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Georgia  Kraft  Co.  timberland  sur- 
rounding Lake  Allatoona  in  Bartow  and  Cherokee  Co. 

Boundary  lines  are  marked  by  signs  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Georgia  Kraft 
or  Rome  Kraft  signs,  as  well  as  by  yellow  paint  bands  around 
boundary  trees. 

Camping  is  allowed.  Campsites  are  available  on  several 
Corps  of  Engineer  recreation  areas  dotting  the  lake,  at  Red- 
top  Mountain  and  George  Washington  Carver  State  Parks, 
and  at  several  private  camps.  Tommy  Jenkins  of  Rt.  2, 
Cartersville,  is  the  area  manager. 
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DIRECTIONS  FROM  ATLANTA  TO  THE 
MACEDONIA  AND  PROCTERS  BEND  SECTIONS 
(DEER  HUNT  AREA): 

Go  to  Cartersville.  Turn  right  on  Ga.  20  and  go  8.5  mi.  to 
the  Macedonia  Recreation  Area  sign.  Turn  right  and  go  1.8 
mi.  to  the  intersection.  To  go  to  the  Macedonia  Recreation 
Area,  turn  right  and  travel  2.7  mi.  To  go  to  Procters  Bend 
section,  turn  left  and  go  0.5  mi.,  then  turn  right  and  go  1.9 
mi.,  then  right  again  and  go  3.2  mi. 

ALTAMAHA  WATERFOWL  AREA  (DARIEN) 

(1)  General  Regulations:  Hunting  allowed  for  any  game  in 
season  except  deer  on  Butler  and  Champney  Is.  The  refuge 
portion  of  Butler  and  Champnev  Is.  is  closed  at  all  times. 
Deer  hunting  is  permitted  on  Wrights,  Cambers  and  Lewis  Is. 
only.  No  dogs  allowed  for  deer  hunting.  Dove  hunting  is  per- 
mitted on  Butler  Is.  on  Saturdays  only  during  the  dove 
season,  except  those  dates  managed  duck  hunts  are  held. 
Dove  hunting  allowed  Mon.-Sat.  on  Champney,  Wrights. 
Rhetts,  Rock  de  Dundy,  Broughton,  Cambers  and  Lewis  Is. 
during  the  season. 

(2)  Waterfowl: 

(a)  Hunting  waterfowl  is  allowed  on  Butler  Is.  by  permit 
only.  Permits  must  be  applied  for  by  mail  beginning  Oct.  1. 
1974.  Applications  must  specify  date  requested  and  a  second 
choice  if  desired.  Applications  accepted  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis.  A  fee  of  $5  per  hunt  per  person  in  check  or 
money  order  payable  to  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  must  be 
enclosed.  Address  applications  to  Game  Management  Sec- 
tion, Box  1676,  Brunswick.  GA  31520. 

(b)  Hunters  whose  applications  are  accepted  will  be  mail- 
ed permits.  Refunds  will  be  made  if  applications  cannot  be 
filled. 

(c)  Assignments  for  blinds  are  made  at  the  area  head- 
quarters immediately  prior  to  each  hunt,  by  drawing  in  the 
order  in  which  applications  were  received.  Permit  holders 
need  not  come  to  the  area  until  the  morning  of  the  hunt. 
Hunters  should  be  at  the  checking  station  by  5:15  a.m. 

Id)  The  Game  and  Fish  Division  furnishes  blinds,  boats 
and  decoys  to  accommodate  60  hunters.  All  hunters  must 
hunt  from  blinds  assigned.  Transportation  to  the  boats  is 
furnished.  Hunting  hours  are  30  min.  before  sunrise  (same  as 
Federal  Regulations)  until  noon.  Hunts  are  conducted  on 
Wed.  and  Sat.  only  and  the  last  day  of  the  open  season. 
Hunters  are  limited  to  25  shells. 

(e)  Hunters  16  or  older  must  have  a  Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  in  addition  to  a  valid  Georgia  Hunting 
License. 

(f)  Waterfowl  hunting  is  allowed  Mon.-Sat.  on  Champney. 
Wrights,  Rhetts.  Rock  de  Dundy,  Broughton,  Cambers  and 
Lewis  Is.  during  waterfowl  season.  No  permit  required. 

(3)  Small  Game: 

(a)  Butler  Island:  Rabbit  hunting  is  permitted  on  Butler 
Is.  after  the  end  of  duck  season.  Hunting  of  rabbits  with 
firearms  is  allowed  west  of  1-95  only.  Rabbits  may  be  hunted 
with  slingshots  and  bows  and  arrows  east  of  1-95.  No  dogs 
allowed  except  retrievers  for  duck  and  dove  hunting.  No  per- 
mit required. 

(b)  Other  Islands:  Rabbit  hunting  permitted  on  all  except 
refuge  portions  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Altamaha  Area 
Mon.-Sat.  during  rabbit  season.  No  dogs  allowed.  No  permit 
required. 

ARABIA  BAY  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Oct.  28  -  Nov.  2. 
1974.  No  pre-hunt  scouting  allowed.  .$5  permit  required. 

(2)  Small  Game:  Open  Jan.  1-25,  and  Feb.  10-28.  1975.  No 
permit  required. 

General  Information 

Arabia  Bay  WMA  consists  of  45.000  a.  of  land  owned  by 
Mr.  Alex  Sessoms  and  International  Paper  Co.  The  terrain  is 
flat  piney  woods  and  palmetto  interspersed  with  creek 
swamps. 

Arabia  Bay  WMA  offers  good  squirrel  hunting  with  fair 
quail  and  rabbit  hunting.  There  are  some  wild  turkeys  on  the 
area.  Denny  Hill  is  area  manager. 

Camping  not  allowed. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  WAYCROSS  AND  VALDOSTA: 

Go  to  Homerville.  Take  U.S.  441  north  7  mi.  to  area  boun- 
dary. 

BALDWIN  STATE  FOREST 

Small  Game:  Small  game  hunting  allowed  in  season.  No 
permit  required.  Dogs  may  be  used  for  small  game  hunting, 
including  trail  dogs. 


General  Information 

Baldwin  State  Forest  Area  consists  of  some  2.500  a.  of 
former  pasture  in  early  stages  of  reforestation,  with  less  than 
10'  i  now  covered  with  forest.  Prime  species  available  on  the 
area  are  rabbit,  quail  and  doves. 

DIRECTIONS  FROM  MILLEDGEVILLE: 

Drive  4  mi.  south  of  town  of  U.S.  441 .  Entrance  to  Baldwin 
State  Forest  is  on  the  left  (east)  side  of  the  road,  marked  by 
State  Forestry  Commission  sign. 


BERRY  COLLEGE  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Nov.  11-16.  1974.  $5 
permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Oct.  28-31,  1974. 
QUOTA  HUNT.  Quota:  650  hunters  by  computer  drawing. 
$5  permit  required. 

(3)  Deer.  (Firearms)  Antlerless.  A  1-dav  hunt  Dec.  20, 
1974. 

QUOTA  HUNT.  Quota:  300  hunters  by  computer  drawing. 
$5  permit  required. 

(4)  Small  (lame:  Open  Jan.  11-25.  1975.  A  free  permit  re- 
quired and  will  be  available  at  the  checking  station. 

(5)  General  Regulations:  Pre-hunt  scouting  will  be  allowed 
1  day  prior  to  all  managed  deer  hunts.  Only  portable  tree 
stands  allowed.  Camping  permitted  in  designated  sites: 
hunters  are  requested  to  clean  up  campsites  of  all  litter. 
Facilities  provided  at  checking  station  for  litter  disposal.  All 
vehicles  required  to  stay  on  public  roads  during  managed 
hunts. 

General  Information 

Berry  College  WMA  consists  of  some  30,000  a.  of  mixed 
pine  and  hardwoods  adjacent  to  Berry  College  and  Berry 
Academy  in  Floyd  Co.  north  of  Rome.  About  13.000  a.  of  this 
land  is  included  in  the  public  hunting  area,  with  the 
remainder  designated  as  a  wildlife  refuge  with  no  hunting 
allowed. 

Berry  College  WMA  is  composed  of  mountainous  terrain 
with  mixed  pine  and  hardwood  forests.  Mature  pine  is  the 
dominant  species  in  the  valley.  Camping  is  allowed  on  the 
public  hunting  area  only  during  managed  hunts.  There  is  an 
excellent  deer  population  and  fair  small  game  population. 
Frank  Early  of  Mt.  Berry  is  the  area  manager. 

DIRECTIONS  FROM  ROME: 

Drive  north  on  U.S.  27  to  junction  of  Old  Summerville  Rd. 
Turn  left  on  Old  Summerville  Rd.  and  go  1  mi.  to  junction 
with  CCC  Rd.  at  checking  station. 

BLUE  RIDGE  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Primitive  Weapons)  Either  Sex.  Open  Oct.  21- 
26,  1974.  $5  permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  18-23.  1974.  $5 
permit  required. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Open  Nov.  25  -  Dec.  31.  1974  and  Jan.  18 
—  Feb.  8.  1975.  No  permit  required. 

(4)  Special  Raccoon  Hunt:  Open  Nov.  1  and  2:  Dec  6  and 
7;  and  Dec.  27  and  28.  1974.  a  $1  per  day  permit  required.  All 
hunters  mav  check  in  beginning  at  6  p.m.  on  hunt  days  and 
must  check  out  by  6  a.m.  Sunday. 

General  Information 

Blue  Ridge  WMA  consists  of  40,000  a.  of  National  Forest 
timberland  located  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  Divide 
north  of  Dahlonega  in  parts  of  Lumpkin.  Fannin,  Dawson 
and  Union  Co. 

Deer  and  turkery  are  present  and  the  area  offers  small 
game  hunting  for  grouse  and  squirrel.  There  are  two  checking 
stations  on  the  area;  one  in  the  Rock  Creek  or  northern  por- 
tion, and  one  in  the  Jones  Creek  or  southern  portion.  H.  ('. 
Cruce  of  Suches  is  the  upper  area  manager.  W.  R.  Sutton  of 
Dahlonega  is  the  lower  area  manager. 

The  only  developed  campsite  is  located  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  area  at  Frank  Gross  Forest  Service  recreation 
area.  Primitive  camping  is  permitted  but  all  trash  must  be 
removed  by  campers. 

DIRECTIONS  FROM  DAHLONEGA: 

To  the  Rock  Creek  checking  station,  take  I'.S.  19  north  ^.'A 
mi.  to  Stone  Pile  Gap.  (Jo  lei t  on  (la,  60  lor  18.7  mi.  to  jet. 
I'.S.F.S.  Rd.  #69.  Turn  left  and  go  2.8  mi.  to  the  checking 
station. 

To  the  Jones  Creek  checking  station,  travel  9  mi.  west  on 
Ga.  52  to  Grizzle's  Store.  Turn  right  and  go  2.4  mi.  Turn 
right  and  go  2.4  mi.  more  to  the  checking  station. 
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BRUNSWICK  PULP  &  PAPER  COMPANY  AREA 

( 1  )  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Sept.  28  -  Oct.  14. 
1974.  Hunters  may  take  1  deer  of  either  sex.  No  permit  re- 
quired. 

(2)  Deer: 

(a)  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  dates  are  Oct.  15,  1974  - 
Jan.  1,  1975  on  all  areas  with  exception  of  Sansavilla  Com- 
partment (A).  Tracts  other  than  Sansavilla  Compartment 
(A)  will  be  open  for  still  hunting  for  deer  Mon.-Sat.  as  per 
state  seasons  and  regulations.  The  Sansavilla  Tract  shall  be 
divided  into  two  compartments  with  that  portion  west  of 
Howard  Rd.  being  designated  as  "Compartment  A"  and  that 
portion  east  of  Howard  Rd.  designated  as  "Compartment 
B."  "Compartment  A"  on  Sansavilla  will  be  open  for  hun- 
ting deer  with  dogs  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  only.  Hunters  who  wish 
to  dog  hunt  should  notify  the  Brunswick  Office  of  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division  and  specify  the  date  they  want  to  hunt. 
Applicants  will  be  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis,  and  not 
more  than  one  date  may  be  selected  by  a  hunter  or  group  at 
one  time.  Applicants  must  pick  up  their  permit  at  the 
Brunswick  Office  not  more  than  3  days  prior  to  the  hunt. 
There  will  be  no  charge  for  the  permit.  In  the  event  more 
than  1  hunter  from  a  party  makes  application  or  a  group 
attempts  to  monopolize  the  hunt,  that  application  list  will 
be  screened  in  the  Brunswick  Office  and  names  struck  from 
the  application  list  who  have  applied  previously.  At  the  time 
the  permit  is  picked  up,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
hunters  who  will  participate  in  a  given  hunt  must  be  listed 
and  typed  on  the  permit.  No  substitutes  may  be  made  after 
the  application  is  picked  up  from  the  office.  Applications 
must  be  made  in  person  or  by  mail.  Telephone  calls  will  not 
be  accepted.  All  dogs  must  wear  collars  with  oWner's  name 
and  address. 

(b)  Firearms  are  restricted  to  shotguns  with  slugs  or 
buckshot  during  dog  hunts.  On  areas  when  and  where  deer 
hunting  is  restricted  to  still  hunting,  legal  deer  rifles  as  well 
as  shotguns  with  slugs  will  be  allowed. 

(c)  No  still  hunting  will  be  allowed  in  Compartment  A  on 
Wed.  and  Sat.  Still  hunting  will  be  allowed  in  this  Compart- 
ment on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Hunters  will  be  allowed  to  hunt  any 
small  game  in  season  subject  to  state  regulations,  seasons 
and  bag  limits  on  Mon.  through  Sat.  No  permit  required. 

General  Information 

The  Brunswick  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  WMA  lies  on  55,000  a. 
of  timberland  divided  into  four  sections  in  Glynn,  Wayne 
and  Brantley  Co.  The  area  consists  of  flat  cutover  piney 
woods  with  some  palmetto  understory  and  hardwood  creek 
bottoms.  Many  sites  have  been  prepared  for  tree  planting, 
and  offer  good  quail  hunting. 

Extensive  swampland  along  the  Altamaha  River  and  other 
smaller  streams  in  the  area  provide  fair  hunting  for  ducks 
and  squirrel. 

The  area  offers  good  deer  hunting.  There  are  no  turkeys  on 
the  area  and  few  doves.  Camping,  fires  and  Sun.  hunting  are 
not  allowed.  The  nearest  developed  camping  is  at  Crooked 
River  State  Park.  12  mi.  from  Kingsland,  off  U.S.  17,  off  Ga. 
40  Spur.  Hunters  using  the  park  must  keep  firearms  stored  in 
vehicles  while  inside  the  park.  Robert  Kilby,  Everett,  Ga.,  is 
area  manager. 

DIRECTIONS  FROM  BRUNSWICK: 

Atkinson  Tract  (Glynn  Co.):  Go  north  on  U.S.  341  to 
Everett  City,  south  of  Jesup.  Turn  right  on  the  Altamaha 
Park  Rd.  Go  2.8  mi.,  turn  right  at  the  dirt  road,  which  leads 
into  the  area  (20  mi.  from  Brunswick). 

Sansavilla  Tract  (Glynn  and  Wayne  Co.):  Go  north  on 
U.S.  341  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  south  of  Jesup.  Turn  right  and 
cross  the  railroad  into  the  area  (20  mi.  from  Brunswick). 

Tyler  Tract  (Wayne  Co.):  Go  north  on  U.S.  341  to  Mt. 
Pleasant  south  of  Jesup.  Turn  left  on  the  Post  Rd.  and  go  2.3 
mi.  to  a  dirt  road  on  the  right.  Turn  right  and  go  1  mi.  to  the 
area  (23  mi.  from  Brunswick). 

Harrington  Tract  (Brantley  and  Glynn  Co.):  Go  north  on 
U.S.  341  to  junction  of  Ga.  32.  Turn  left  on  Ga.  32  and  go  13.5 
mi.  to  Post  Rd.  Turn  left  and  go  2.3  mi.  Area  boundary  signs 
are  on  both  sides  of  Post  Rd.  at  this  point. 

BULLARD  CREEK  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Primitive  Weapons)  Either  Sex.  Open  Nov.  18- 
23,  1974.  $-ri  permit  available  at  check  station. 

(2i  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Dec.  2-7.  1974.  $5 
permit  available  at  check  station. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Open  Wed.  and  Sat.  only  during  Dec.  ex- 


cept during  managed  deer  hunts.  Area  will  also  be  open  Jan. 
1-25  and  Feb.  10-28,  1975.  Hunting  from  vehicles  and  horses 
prohibited,  and  all  vehicles  must  remain  on  improved  roads. 
No  check-in  or  check-out  required.  No  permit  required.  No 
pre-hunt  scouting  on  any  hunts. 

General  Information 

Bullard  Creek  WMA  consists  of  18.000  a.  of  timberland 
owned  by  the  Continental  Can  Co.  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Altamaha  River  in  Appling  and  Jeff  Davis  Co. 

Bullard  Creek  is  an  uplands  area  of  mixed  hardwoods  and 
pines,  with  extensive  river  swamps.  Spring  turkey  hunts 
have  been  conducted  on  the  area  for  the  past  3  years.  The 
area  has  a  fair  turkey  population  along  with  fair  deer,  quail, 
squirrel,  and  rabbit  hunting.  Area  manager  is  Joe  Clements 
of  Baxley. 

Camping  allowed  at  designated  sites  on  the  area. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  HAZELHURST: 

Take  U.S.  221  north  for  6.5  mi.  Turn  right  onto  dirt  road  at 
entrance  sign  and  go  4.5  mi.  to  the  checking  station  on  the 
right. 

CEDAR  CREEK  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Dec.  10-14.  1974.  $5 
permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  25-29,  1974.  $5 
permit  required. 

(3)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Antlerless.  Open  Jan.  3  and  4,1975. 
QUOTA  HUNT.  Quota:  1700  hunters  by  computer  drawing. 
$5  permit  required. 

(4)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Either  Sex.  "Father  and  Son"  hunt. 
Open  Dec.  27-28,  1974.  No  quota.  Each  pair  shall  consist  of  1 
juvenille  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  years  of  his  or  her 
father  or  responsible  adult.  Only  1  firearm  shall  be  allowed 
per  pair.  All  juveniles  are  required  to  have  a  permit  and  only 
juveniles  are  authorized  to  discharge  a  firearm.  $5  permit 
required. 

(5)  Small  Game:  Open  Wed.,  Fri.  and  Sat.  during  the 
following  periods:  Aug.  17  -  Oct.  30;  Dec.  4-7,  1974;  and  Jan. 
8  -  Feb.  28,  1975.  No  permit  required. 

(6)  Hunt  camp  construction  and  pre-hunt  scouting  allow- 
ed one  day  before  hunt. 

General  Information 

The  Cedar  Creek  WMA  consists  of  30,000  a.  of  Oconee 
National  Forest  and  private  timberland  in  rolling,  wooded 
terrain  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  middle  Georgia  in  Jones. 
Jasper  and  Putnam  Co. 

Camping  is  permitted,  but  all  trash  must  be  removed  by 
campers.  A  Forest  Service  campground  is  located  off  Ga.  212 
on  Lake  Sinclair.  Joe  Bilderback  is  area  manager. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  ATLANTA: 

Go  to  Monticello.  Take  Ga.  16  east  to  the  fork  at  the  city 
limits.  Take  right  fork  on  Ga.  212  and  go  12  mi.  Turn  right  on 
dirt  road  at  large  redwood  management  area  sign.  Go  500 
vds.  to  checking  station. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  MACON: 

Take  U.S.  129  north  through  Gray  and  go  15  mi.  Turn  left 
on  Ga.  212.  Go  5.7  mi.  and  turn  left  on  dirt  road  at  large 
redwood  management  area  sign.  Go  500  yds.  to  checking  sta- 
tion. 

CENTRAL  GEORGIA  BRANCH  STATION 

(1)  Deer:  (Primitive  Weapons)  Either  Sex,  Open  Nov.  5-9, 
1974.  $5  permit  required. 

__  (2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only,  Open  Nov.  25-29,  1974. 
See  Special  Regulations  at  the  checking  station.  $5  permit 
required. 

(3)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Antlerless.  Open  Dec.  9,  1974  and 
Dec.  14,  1974.  Quota:  800  hunters  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis  for  each  hunt.  Separate  $5  permit  required  for  each 
hunt. 

(4)  Small  Game:  Open  Aug.  17  through  Oct.  30  and  Dec. 
18  through  Feb.  28,  1975  on  Wed..  Fri.,  and  Sat.  only.  No 
permit  required.  See  Special  Regulations  daily  at  the  check- 
ing station.  Hunt  camp  construction  and  pre-hunt  scouting 
allowed  one  day  prior  to  hunt. 

General  Information 

Central  Georgia  Branch  Station  consists  of  12,000  a.  of 
mixed  timber  and  open  lands. 

Deer  and  small  game  hunting  is  good  on  areas  of  the  Sta- 
tion designated  as  open  for  hunting. 

Camping  is  allowed  on  the  Branch  Station  at  designated 
sites.  The  nearest  developed  campsite  is  operated  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  off  Ga.  212  on  Lake  Sinclair.  Hard 
Labor  Creek  State  Park  is  located  off  1-20  and  U.S.  278  2  mi. 
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north  of  Rut  ledge.  Hunters  must   keep  firearms  stored  in 
vehicle  while  using  park.  David  Edwards  is  area  manager. 

DIRECTIONS  FROM  EATONTON: 

Turn  west  on  Ga.  16  and  go  0.7  mi.  to  (la.  213.  Turn  right 
and  go  9.1  mi.  to  the  checking  station. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  xNov.  18-23,  1974.  $5 
permit  required. 

(2)  Small  Game:  Open  Nov.  25  -  Dec.  31,  1974  and  Jan.  18 
-  Feb.  22,  1975.  No  permit  required. 

(31  Special  Raccoon  Hunt:  Open  Oct.  25  and  26,  Nov.  29 
and  30,  and  Dec.  20  and  21,  1974.  A  $1  per  day  permit  is  re- 
quired. Hunters  may  check  in  beginning  at  6  p.m.  on  day  of 
the  hunt  and  must  check  out  no  later  than  6  a.m.  on  Sunday. 
General  Information 

Chattahoochee  WMA  lies  on  20,000  a.  of  National  Forest 
timberland  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Chattahoochee  River 
drainage  north  of  Robertstown  in  portions  of  White,  Union 
and  Towns  Co. 

Turkey  populations  are  good  and  the  area  offers  small 
game  hunting  for  grouse  and  squirrel.  A.  C.  Abernathy  of 
Hiawassee  is  the  area  manager. 

Camping   is   allowed.    Nearest   developed   campsites  are 
located  at  Unicio  Recreation  Experiment  Station  on  Smith 
Creek.  Primitive  camping  on  undeveloped  sites  is  permitted 
but  all  trash  must  be  removed  by  campers. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  GAINESVILLE: 

Go  to  Robertstown.  Travel  0.3  mi.  north  on  Ga.  17  and 
U.S.  75  to  the  first  bridge.  Turn  left  across  the  bridge,  then 
right  at  the  first  road.  Go  2.8  mi.  to  checking  station. 

CHESTATEE  AREA 

( 1 )  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  25-30,  1974.  .$5 
permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Either  Sex.  Open  Jan.  4,  1975, 
QUOTA  HUNT.  Quota:  500  hunters  by  computer  drawing. 
All  does  must  be  carried  to  check  station  for  field  dressing  by 
Game  and  Fish  personnel.  $5  permit  required. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Open  Dec.  2-31,  1974,  and  Jan.  18  -  Feb. 
22,  1975.  No  permit  required.  Camping  permitted. 

(4)  Special  Raccoon  Hunt:  Open  Oct.  18  and  19,  Nov.  15 
and  16,  and  Dec.  13  and  14,  1974.  $1  per  day  permit  required. 
Hunters  may  check  in  beginning  at  6  p.m.  on  days  of  hunt 
and  must  check  out  no  later  than  6  a.m.  on  Sunday.  Cam- 
ping permitted. 

General  Information 

Chestatee  WMA  lies  on  25,000  a.  of  Forest  Service 
timberland  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Chestatee  River 
drainage  north  at  Dahlonega  in  parts  of  Lumpkin.  Union  and 
White  Co. 

The  area  has  good  deer  and  fair  grouse  and  squirrel  pop- 
ulations, and  some  turkeys  are  present.  Roosevelt  Key  ot 
Cleveland  is  area  manager. 

Camping   allowed,    but    all   trash   must   be   removed   by 
campers.  Developed  campsites  available  at  Waters  Creek 
Forest  Service  Recreation  Area. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  GAINESVILLE: 

Go  to  Cleveland.  Take  U.S.  129  north  10.5  mi.  to  Turner's 
Corner  at  the  junction  of  U.S.  129  with  U.S.  19.  Checking 
station  at  Turner's  Corner. 

CHICKASAWHATCHEE  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Oct.  25  and  26,  1974. 
No  pre-hunt  scouting.  $5  permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Primitive  Weapons)  Either  Sex.  Open  Nov.  15 
and  16,  1974. 

QUOTA  HUNT.  Quota:  400  hunters  by  computer  drawing. 
No  pre-hunt  scouting.  $5  permit  required. 

(3)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Dec.  13  and  14. 
1974  and  Jan.  3  and  4,  1975.  No  pre-hunt  scouting.  QUOTA 
HUNT.  Quota:  400  hunters  by  computer  drawing.  $5  permit 
required. 

(4)  Small  Game:  (Dove  Only)  Dove  hunting  is  permitted 
in  specified  fields  on  Sat.  afternoons  only  during  the  Sept. 
dove  season.  No  permit  required.  Hunters  allowed  to  take 
other  small  game  in  season,  excluding  waterfowl  on  Jan.  10 
and  11,  Jan.  24  and  25,  Feb.  7  and  8,  and  Feb.  21  and  22. 
1975.  No  permit  required. 

(5)  Check-in  time  on  small  game  hunts  other  than  Sept. 
dove  hunts  shall  begin  at  7:30  a.m.  EDT. 

General  Information 
Chickasawhatchee    WMA    consists     of   26,000    a.    of 
timberland   owned    by   the    St.    Joe   Paper   Co.    in    Baker. 
Calhoun,  and  Dougherty  Co. 


The  area  is  primarily  rolling  timbered  uplands  of  pines  in 
terspersed  by  low-lying  swamp  areas  of  mixed  hardwoods. 
The  area  has  an  excellent  deer  herd.  The  area  has  an  ex- 
cellent gray  squirrel  population  in  the  hardwood  sections. 
Quail  and  rabbit  hunting  is  good  in  open  fields,  open 
woodlands  and  around  the  edges  of  cutover  area. 

Camping  not  allowed.  Nearest  developed  camping  area  is 
in  Albany  at  Chehaw  State  Park.  Hunters  using  the  park 
must  keep  firearms  stored  in  vehicles  while  inside  the  park. 
Keith  O'Mary  is  refuge  manager. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  ALBANY: 

Take  Ga.  91  south  for  4  mi.  to  the  junction  with  (la.  62. 
Turn  right  on  Ga.  62  and  go  8.2  mi.  to  checking  station  on  the 
left. 

CLARK  HILL  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Oct.  28  -  Nov.  1, 
1974  in  Compartments  1-7.  $5  permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Primitive  Weapons)  Buck  only  Oct.  28-30,  and 
either  sex  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  1,  1974,  in  Compartments  8,  9,  10 
and  11  only.  $5  permit  required. 

(3)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  25-29,  1974.  $5 
permit  required. 

(4)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Antlerless.  A  1-dav  hunt  Dec.  7,  1974. 
QUOTA  HUNT.  Quota:  300  hunters  by  computer  drawing. 
$5  permit  required. 

(5)  Small  Game:  Open  Sat.  only  through  first  dove  season. 
Aug.  17  -  Sept.  7.  1974  and  Dec.  11.  1974  -  Feb.  28,  1975  on 
Wed.  and  Sat.  only.  No  permit  required. 

(6)  Camping:  SPECIAL  NOTE:  In  areas,  4,  5,  and  6  of  the 
Clark  Hill  WMA  camping  will  be  allowed  only  within  that 
area  lying  within  50  yds.  of  the  main  road.  All  other  parts  of 
the  above-mentioned  areas  are  closed  for  camping.  Hunt 
camp  construction  and  pre-hunt  scouting  allowed  1  day  prior 
to  hunt. 

General  Information 

The  Clark  Hill  WMA  consists  of  15.000  a.  of  timberland 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Continental 
Can  Co.,  Inc.  on  the  shores  of  Clark  Hill  Reservoir  in  McDuf- 
fie  and  Wilkes  Co. 

Clark  Hill  has  a  good  deer  and  turkey  population.  Squirrel 
hunting  is  good  in  hardwood  areas,  and  there  is  fair  quail  and 
rahbit  hunting  in  the  cut -over  areas.  Ricky  Lee  is  the  area 
manager. 

DIRECTIONS  FROM  WASHINGTON: 

Travel  14  mi.  south  on  U.S.  78.  Turn  left  on  dirt  road  at 
management  area  sign.  Go  2.5  mi.  to  the  checking  station. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  THOMSON: 

Take  U.S.  78  north  10  mi.  Turn  right  on  dirt  road  at 
management  area  sign.  Go  2.5  mi.  to  checking  station. 

COHUTTA  AREA 

(1 1  Deer:  (Firearms)  Trophy  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  25  - 
30,  1974.  Hunters  may  take  1  antlered  buck  with  a  minimum 
antler  size  of  1  forked  antler  (3  points)  or  more.  Hunters  may 
take  any  number  of  hogs.  $5  permit  required. 

(2)  Small  Game:  Open  Oct.  12-26,  1974;  and  Jan.  11-25: 
and  Feb.  8-25,  1975.  No  permit  required. 

(!)  Special  Raccoon  Hunt:  Open  Sat.  nights  only;  Jan.  11 
and  25  and  Feb.  8  and  22,  1975.  No  permit  required. 

(4)  General  Regulations:  The  Cohutta  Game  Management 
Area  is  composed  of  those  lands  beginning  at  the  intersection 
of  U.S.  411  and  the  Georgia-Tennessee  line;  thence  running 
easterly  along  said  line  to  Tumbling  Creek  Rd.  (FSR-22); 
thence  running  southerly  down  Tumbling  Creek  Rd.  to  Wat- 
son's Gap;  thence  continuing  in  a  southerly  direction  down 
Three  Forks  Rd.  (FSR-64)  to  Dver  Gap;  thence  down  Flat 
Top  Mountain  Road  (FSR-64-A)  to  Flat  Top  Mountain; 
thence  in  a  southerly  direction  down  the  ridge  of  Flat  Top  to 
Fowler  (lap  to  Wolfpen  Gap  to  Wolfpen  Gap  Rd.  and  East 
Mountaintown  Creek  Rd.  to  Mountaintown  Creek  Rd.;  then 
westerly  along  Mountaintown  Creek  Rd.  to  Holly  Creek  (lap 
Rd.  (FSR-90);  thence  northwesterly  along  Hollv  Creek  (lap 
Rd.  to  Potato  Patch  Rd.  (FSR-68);  thence  southwesterly 
along  Potato  Patch  Rd.  to  Holly  Creek  Rd.  to  FSR  130; 
t  hence  northwesterly  along  FSR  130  to  I  I.S.  411  at  ("randall: 
(hen  north  along  U.S.  ill  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

General  Information 

Cohutta  WMA  lies  on  95,000  a.  of  National  Forest 
timberland  in  portions  of  Murray,  Gilmer  and  Fannin  Co. 

Hunting  is  usually  good  for  squirrels,  grouse,  and  lair  lor 
deer.  Hunting  is  poor  for  rabbits  and  raccoons. 
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Camping  allowed  at  designated  sites  on  the  area,  and 
nearby  at  Ft.  Mountain  State  Park.  Chatsworth.  Hunters  us- 
ing (he  park  must  keep  firearms  stored  in  vehicles.  .J.  (1. 
Dover,  Jim  Ezell  and  Phillip  Hackney  are  the  area 
managers. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  ELLIJAY: 

Go  west  on  U.S.  76,  4  mi.  to  East  Mountaintown  Creek  Rd. 
(Co.  Rd.  91009).  Turn  right  and  go  7  mi.  to  Holly  Creek  Gap 
Rd..  turn  left  Go.  7  mi.  to  the  Holly  Creek  Station. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  CHATSWORTH: 

Go  north  on  U.S.  411  to  Eton.  Turn  right  at  traffic  light 
and  follow  road  for  11.6  mi.  up  Holly  Creek  Rd.  to  Check 
Station. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  CISCO: 

Take  Ga.  2,  go  3  mi.  to  junctions  with  West  Cowpen  Rd. 
Check  station  at  junction. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  BLUE  RIDGE: 

Go  3.4  mi.  north  on  Ga.  5  to  juntions  with  Ga.  2.  Turn  left 
on  Ga.  2.  go  10.1  mi.  to  Watson  Gap  check  station  (tem- 
porary). 

COLEMAN  RIVER  AREA 

( 1 )  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  18-23,  1974.  $5 
permit  required. 

(21  Small  Game:  Open  Oct.  12-Nov.  9,  and  Nov.  25.  1974 
-  Jan.  31,  1975.  No  permit  required.  Camping  permitted. 
During  big  game  hunts,  small  game  hunting  not  permitted. 

(3)  Special  Raccoon  Hunt:  Open  Nov.  8  and  9,  Dec.  6  and 
7.  and  Dec.  13  and  14.  1974.  No  permit  required.  Camping 
permitted. 

General  Information 

Coleman  River  VVMA  consists  of  13,000  a.  of  U.S.  Forest 
Service  timberland  on  the  North  Carolina  border  in  Rabun 
Co. 

Deer  hunting  is  good  on  the  area.  The  area  also  features 
good  grouse  and  squirrel  hunting.  Hunting  on  this  area  is 
strenuous  due  to  the  rugged  terrain. 

Coleman  River  VVMA  is  one  of  the  most  rugged  and 
primitive  sections  of  Georgia,  with  very  steep  mountains 
covered  with  mixed  hardwood.  4-wheel  drive  vehicles 
recommended. 

The  nearest  developed  campsites  are  U.S.  Forest  Service 
sites  located  nearby  on  the  Tallulah  River.  Primitive  cam- 
ping is  allowed  on  the  area,  but  all  trash  must  be  removed  by 
campers.  Black  Rock  Mountain  State  Park  is  located  3  mi. 
north  of  Clayton.  Hunters  using  the  park  must  keep  firearms 
stored  in  vehicles.  Bruce  Youngblood,  of  Rabun  Gap,  is  the 
area  manager. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  CLAYTON: 

Take  U.S.  76  west  8  mi.  to  Tallulah  River  Rd.,  turn  right 
and  go  4.5  mi.  to  Coleman  River  Rd.  (gravel),  turn  left  and 
go  1.2  mi.  to  checking  station. 

COOPERS  CREEK  AREA 

(Small  Game  Only) 

(1)  Deer:  There  is  no  open  season  for  deer. 

(2)  Turkey:  There  is  no  open  season  for  turkey. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Open  Dec.  2,  1974  -  Jan.  31,  1975,  and 
Feb.  8-22.  1975.  No  permit  required. 

(4)  Special  Raccoon  Hunt:  Open  Dec.  6,  1974  -  Feb.  2. 
1975.  Fri.  and  Sat.  nights  only.  No  permit  required. 

General  Information 

This  area  covers  34,000  a.  of  the  Cooper's  Creek  Watershed 
in  the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest.  The  terrain  is  typical 
of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  mountainous,  with  a  mature 
timber  stand  predominately  of  hardwood.  The  area  has  been 
restocked  with  deer  and  wild  turkey.  Grouse  and  squirrel  are 
also  present.  The  area  has  two  Forest  Service  campgrounds 
(Mulky  and  Cooper  Creek  Rec.  Areas)  and  good  access  from 
the  several  roads  that  cross  the  area.  Camping  is  permitted, 
but  all  trash  must  be  removed  by  campers.  Eugene  Burnette 
is  the  area  manager. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  DAHLONEGA: 

Travel  north  on  U.S.  19  for  9  mi.  to  Ga.  60.  north  19  mi.  to 
Cooper  Creek  Grocery  and  turn  right  on  FSR-4. 

COOSAWATTEE  AREA 
(Small  Game  Only) 

( 1 )  Deer:  no  open  season  for  deer. 

(2)  Turkey:  No  open  season  for  turkey. 

(3)  Small  Came:  Hunters  allowed  to  hunt  small  game,  ex- 
cept raccoon,  in  season  subject  to  state  seasons,  regulations 
and  bag  limits.  No  permit  required. 


(4)  Special  Raccoon  Hunt:  Open  dates  Sat.  nights  only, 
Oct.  19,  1974  through  Jan.  4,  1975.  No  permit  required. 

(5)  General  Regulations:  The  Coosawattee  WMA  consists 
of  those  lands  in  Gilmer  and  Murray  Co.  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Ga.  282,  on  the  west  by  U.S.  411,  on  the  south  by 
Ga.  156  and  Flat  Creek  Rd.,  and  on  the  east  by  Ga.  5. 

General  Information 

Coosawattee  WMA  consists  of  24.000  a.  in  Gilmer  and 
Murray  Co.  The  area  consists  of  two  tracts  of  land  in  Gilmer 
Co.  owned  by  Georgia  Power  Co.,  Georgia  Kraft  and  other 
private  land  owners.  The  main  portion  of  the  area  is  located 
2  mi.  south  of  Kllijay  off  Ga.  282.  There  is  good  small  game 
hunting  on  the  area  now.  The  terrain  is  rugged,  and  4-wheel 
drive  vehicles  are  recommended.  Stanley  Harris  is  area 
manager. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  ELLIJAY. 

To  reach  the  main  tract  of  Coosawattee  Area,  go  2  mi. 
south  of  Ellijay  on  Ga.  5.  WMA  boundary  signs  will  be  seen 
from  the  highway.  Ga.  282  skirts  the  border  of  the  area. 

GRAND  BAY  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  2,  6,  9.  13,  16, 
20,  23.  27,  30,  1974.  No  permit  required,  but  each  deer  killed 
must  be  checked  out  at  check  station.  Hunting  deer  with 
dogs  prohibited. 

(2)  Small  Game:  (Doves)  Open  Sat.  only  during  state 
season  and  only  on  designated  fields.  No  permit  required. 

(3)  Small  Game:  (Ducks)  Open  Sat.  only  during  state- 
wide duck  season.  No  permit  required. 

(4)  Small  Game:  For  species  other  than  doves  and  ducks 
the  area  will  be  open  during  the  regular  state  seasons.  No 
permit  required. 

General  Information 

The  Grand  Bay  WMA  consists  of  9,000  a.  of  National 
Forest  land  in  Lowndes  and  Lanier  Co.,  primarily  flat 
pineland  and  dense  palmetto  with  hardwood  creek  bottoms. 

Grand  Bay  WMA  offers  fair  hunting  for  deer,  doves,  rab- 
bits, and  ducks  and  good  hunting  for  squirrels  and  quail. 
Raccoons  are  plentiful.  S.  L.  Strickland  is  the  area  manager. 
Camping  is  permitted  on  portions  of  the  area,  but  all  trash 
must  be  removed  bv  campers. 
DIRETIONS  FROM  VALDOSTA: 

Take  Ga.  125  to  Barrets  Community.  Turn  east  at  sign  and 
follow  dirt  road  2  mi.  to  management  area.  Other  entrances 
to  the  area  are  found  7  mi.  southwest  of  Lakeland.  Ga.  on 
U.S.  221  and  10  mi.  northeast  of  Valdosta  on  U.S.  221. 

HART  COUNTY  AREA 

Hunters  will  be  allowed  to  hunt  any  game  in  season  sub- 
ject to  State  regulations,  seasons  and  bag  limits.  No  permit 
is  required. 

General  Information 

Hart  County  PHA  is  a  small  (1,000  acres)  tract  of  State 
owned  land  in  Southeast  Hart  County.  The  terrain  is  fairly 
flat  and  consists  of  abandoned  fields  interspersed  with 
woodlots.  The  area  has  huntable  populations  of  small  game 
including  quail,  rabbits,  and  sometimes  doves. 

HAZZARD'S  NECK 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Sept.  28-  Oct.  14, 
1974.  Hunters  may  take  1  deer  of  either  sex.  No  permit  re- 
quired. 

(2)  Deer:  (a)  Firearms.  Buck  Only.  Open  Oct.  15.  1974  - 
Jan.  1,  1975.  The  area  is  divided  into  2  compartments  with 
that  portion  north  of  Waverly  Rd.  being  designated  as 
"Compartment  A"  and  that  portion  south  of  Waverly  Rd. 
designated  as  "Compartment  B".  "Compartment  A"  will  be 
open  for  hunting  deer  with  dogs  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  only  as 
provided  by  state  regulations  for  Camden  Co.  No  still  hun- 
ting will  be  allowed  in  "Compartment  A"  on  Wed.  and  Sat. 
Still  hunting  will  be  allowed  in  this  compartment  on  Mon. 
and  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri.  "Compartment  B"  will  be 
restricted  to  still  hunting  for  deer  Mon.  through  Sat.  as  per 
state  seasons  and  regulations.  No  permit  required  for  either 
dog  hunting  or  still  hunting.  Dog  hunting  will  be  permitted 
for  two  seasons  only.  Entire  management  area  will  then 
become  still  hunting  for  deer. 

(b)  Firearms  are  restricted  to  shotguns  with  slugs  or 
buckshot  during  dog  hunts.  During  hunts  restricted  to  still 
hunting,  legal  deer  rifles  as  well  as  shotguns  with  slugs  will 
be  allowed. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Hunters  will  be  allowed  to  hunt  any 
small  game  in  season  subject  to  state  regulations,  seasons, 
and  bag  limits,  on  Mon. -Sat.  Dogs  for  small  game  hunting 
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will  be  limited  to  pointing  dogs  and  retriever  dogs  only.  No 
permit  required. 

General  Information 

Hazzard's  Neck  WMA  consists  of  12,000  a.  of  timberland 
in  Camden  Co.  It  is  predominately  Hat,  cut -over  pine,  with 
some  palmetto  understory  and  hardwood  creek  bottoms.  The 
area  is  owned  by  the  Brunswick  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  and 
Union  Camp  Co.  A  portion  of  this  area  was  formerly  manag- 
ed as  the  Lampia  Doshia  Tract  of  the  Brunswick  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  area. 

Camping,  fire  and  Sunday  hunting  is  not  allowed  on  the 
area.    Nearest    camping   is   at   Crooked   River  State   Park. 
Hunters  using  the  park  must  keep  firearms  stored  in  vehicles 
while  inside  the  park. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  BRUNSWICK: 

Go  south  on  U.S.  17  approx.  13  mi.,  turn  left  on  Dover 
Bluff  Rd.  (first  paved  left  after  crossing  the  Satilla  River). 
Go  5.5  mi.  to  Waverly  Rd.  and  turn  left.  Go  1.6  mi.  to  area 
boundary  signs. 

HORSE  CREEK  AREA 
(Small  Game  Only) 

(1)  Small  Game:  Open  Wed.  and  Sat.  during  Nov.  and 
Dec;  daily  Jan.  1-25,  1975;  Feb.  10-28,  1975.  No  permit  re- 
quired. No  check  in  or  check  out  required. 
General  Information 

The  Horse  Creek  WMA  consists  of  16,000  a.  in  Telfair  Co. 
owned  by  Container  Corporation  of  America  and  other 
private  landowners.  The  Horse  Creek  Area  has  good  stands 
of  bottomland  hardwoods  along  the  Ocmulgee  River  with  a 
mixed  pine-hardwood  forest  on  the  upland  areas. 

The  area  supports  an  excellent  gray  squirrel  population 
and  offers  a  fair  hunting  for  rabbits  and  ducks.  The  deer  pop- 
ulation is  low  to  fair  at  this  time,  but  is  expected  to  reach  a 
huntable  level  in  2-3  years.  Some  turkeys  are  present  on  the 
area,  but  the  population  is  very  low. 

Camping  is  not  allowed  on  the  Horse  Creek  Area;  however, 
private  camping  areas  are  available  within  5  mi.  of  the  area. 
The  area  manager  is  Herbert  Adams  of  Milan. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  JACKSONVILLE: 

Go  east  on  Ga.  117  about  4  mi.  Checking  station  will  be 
noticed  on  left  side  of  highway.  Area  is  indicated  by  yellow 
boundary  signs. 

HURRICANE  CREEK  AREA 

(Small  Game  Only) 

(1)  Small  Game:  Open  Jan.  1-25,  1975,  and  Feb.  10-28, 
1975.  No  permit  required. 

General  Information 

The  Hurricane  Creek  WMA  consists  of  approx.  14,000  a.  of 
private  land  in  Coffee  and  Jeff  Davis  Co.  The  area  is  cutover 
piney-woods  with  a  palmetto  understory  and  interspersed 
with  flat  cypress  ponds  and  swamps. 

The  area  is  in  the  process  of  being  restocked  with  deer  and 
a  huntable  population  is  expected  in  4-5  years.  There  is  fair 
hunting  for  squirrel,  ducks  and  quail. 

No  camping  is  allowed  on  the  area. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  DOUGLAS: 

Take  U.S.  221  north  to  West  Green,  about  10  mi.  The  area 
lies  on  the  left  of  the  highway  and  is  indicated  by  yellow 
boundary  signs. 

ITT  RAYONIER  AREA 
(Satilla  Forest  Area) 
(Small  Game  Only) 

(1)  Small  Game:  Open  Dec.  1-31,  1974;  Jan.  1-25,  1975; 
and  Feb.  10-28,  1975.  No  check-in  or  check-out  required.  No 
permit  required. 

General  Information 

The  ITT  Rayonier  (Satilla)  WMA,  in  Wayne  and  Brantley 
Co..  consists  of  19,000  a.  of  timberland  owned  by  ITT 
Rayonier,  Inc.  The  area  consists  of  cutover  pine  flat  woods 
and  swampy  cypress  and  hardwood  bottoms.  Approximately 
30  per  cent  of  the  land  is  in  low  swamps  which  are  not 
harvested,  but  remain  as  wildlife  habitat. 

Cutover  and  replanted  areas  provide  good  quail  hunting  as 
well  as  some  rabbit  and  dove  hunting.  Hardwood  areas  offer 
good  squirrel  hunting.  Deer  hunting  is  closed  until  the  pop- 
ulation builds  up.  Some  deer  on  the  area  have  been 
supplemented  by  stocking.  Some  wood  ducks  in  swamps. 
Many  species  of  song  birds  and  water  birds,  and  occasionally 
alligators  can  be  seen  near  swamp. 

Camping,  fires  and  Sunday  hunting  are  not  allowed. 
Closest  motels  are  in  Nahunta.  Bob  Sires  is  refuge  manager. 


DIRECTIONS  FROM  JESUP: 

Go  south  mi  U.S.  301  for  1!)  mi.  to  Hortense,  then  turn  left 
on  Ga.  32.  Go  about  7  mi,  on  Ga.  32  to  Satilla  Forest  Hdq., 
i  urn  lei!  on  Fendig  Rd. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  BRUNSWICK: 

( lo  norl  h  on  I  f.S,  341  about  5  mi.  past  1-95  interchange,  to 
Ga.  99.  (in  left  on  Ga.  99  about  1  mi.,  then  turn  right  on  Ga. 
32  for  about  1  t  mi.  to  Satilla  Forest  Hdq.,  turn  right  on  Fen- 
dig Rd. 

JOHNS  MOUNTAIN  AREA 

11)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Oct.  14-19.  1974  $5 
permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Dec.  9-14,  1974.  $5 
permit  required. 

(3)  Deer:  (Primitive  Weapons)  Either  Sex.  Open  Jan.  (i,  7 
and  8,   197."). 

QUOTA  HUNT.  Quota:  500  hunters  by  computer  drawing. 
$5  permit  required. 

14)  Small  Game:  Open  Jan.  11-25,  and  Feb.  8-22,  1975.  No 
permit  required. 

(5)  Special  Raccoon  Hunt:  Open  Jan.  11  and  Jan.  25;  Feb. 
8  and  22,  1975.  No  permit  required. 

General  Information 

Johns  Mountain  WMA  consists  of  20,000  a.  of  National 
Forest  and  private  timberland  in  mountainous  northwest 
Georgia,  north  of  Calhoun  in  parts  of  Floyd,  Gordon,  Walker 
and  Whitfield  Co.  Raiford  Russell  of  Calhoun  is  area 
manager. 

Camping  is  allowed  at  developed  campsites  in  Forest  Ser- 
vice Recreation  Areas. 

DIRECTIONS  FROM  CALHOUN: 

Take  Ga.  143  north  6  mi.  to  Sugar  Valley.  Turn  left  and  go 
(i  mi.  to  Lake  Marvin  and  the  checking  station  at  the  Pocket. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  LAFAYETTE: 

Travel  Ga.  143  to  Yillanow.  Turn  right  on  dirt  road  leading 
to  the  Pocket  Picnic  Area  ami-go  8.4  mi.  to  the  checking  sta- 
tion. 

LAKE  BURTON  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Powder  Puff.  Either  Sex.  Open  Oct. 
25  and  26,  1974.  Ladies  only.  Men  may  not  accompany  ladies 
hunting  but  will  be  restricted  to  campsites.  $5  permit  re- 
quired. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  25-30,  1974.  $5 
permit  required. 

(3)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Either  Sex.  Open  Jan.  11.  1975. 
QUOTA  HUNT.  Quota.  700  hunters  by  computer  drawing. 
All  does  must  be  carried  to  the  check  station  for  field  dress- 
ing by  Game  and  Fish  personnel.  $5  permit  required. 

(4)' Small  Game:  Open  Dec.  2,  1974  -  Jan.  4,  1975,  and 
Feb.  8-22,  1975.  No  permit  required.  Camping  permitted. 

(5)  Special  Raccoon  Hunt:  Open  Nov.  8  and  9,  Dec.  6  and 
7.  and  Dec.  13  and  14,  1974.  Hunters  may  check  in  beginning 
at  6  p.m.  on  days  of  hunt  and  must  be  checked  out  no  later 
than  6  a.m.  on  Sunday.  $1  permit  required.  Camping 
permitted. 

General  Information 

Lake  Burton  WMA  consists  of  15,000  a.  of  National  Forest 
timberland  in  mountainous  northeast  Georgia  in  Rabun  Co. 
near  Lake  Burton.  The  area  has  populations  of  deer,  grouse. 
squirrel,  and  turkeys.  Allen  Padgett  is  the  area  manager. 

Camping   allowed,    but   all   trash    must    be   removed    by 
campers.  Moccasin  Creek  State  Park  campground  is  located 
adjacent  to  Lake  Burton  Hatchery.  Hunters  using  park  must 
keep  firearms  stored  in  vehicle. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  CLARKSVILLE: 

Take  Ga.  197  north  21  mi.  to  the  checking  station  at  the 
Lake  Burton  Fish  Hatchery  on  Moccasin  Creek. 

LAKE  RUSSELL  AREA 

I  li  Deer:  (Archery)  Hither  Sex.  Open  Oct.  14-19,  1974.  $5 
permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  25-30,  in.  1 
Bag  limit  1  buck  deer.  $5  permit  required. 

(3)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Either  Sex.  Open  Jan.  13,  1975.  Bag 
limit  1  deer  of  either  sex.  QUOTA  HUNT.  Quota:  .".DO 
hunters  by  computer  drawing.  All  does  must  lie  carried  to 
check  station  tor  field  dressing  by  Game  and  Fish  personnel. 
$5  permit  required. 

14)  Small  (lame:  Open  Dec.  2.  1971  -  Jan.  1.  1975.  No  per- 
mit required 

(o)  Special  Raccoon  Hunt.  Open  Nov. 8 and 9,  Now  15 and 
16,  anil  Dec.  t;  and  7.  1974.  Camping  permitted.  $]  permit 
per  hunter  required. 
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General  Information 

Lake  Russell  WMA  consists  of  17,000  a.  of  National  Forest 
and  private  timberland  northeast  of  Lake  Russell  in 
Habersham.  Stephens  and  Banks  Co. 

The  area  has  a  high  population  of  deer,  with  a  high  percen- 
tage of  hunter  success.  Squirrel  hunting  is  good  and  there  are 
some  quail. 

Camping  allowed,  but  all  trash  must  be  removed  by 
campers.  Developed  campsite  is  located  at  Lake  Russell 
Rcci eat  ion  Area  (Forest  Service). 

Harold  Waycarster  is  area  manager. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  CORNELIA: 

Take  U.S.  123  northeast  10.6  mi.  to  the  Old  Guard  Camp 
Rd.  Turn  right  and  go  by  Milliken  plant  on  left.  Go  0.6  mi., 
turn  left  at  first  dirt  road,  and  go  0.2  mi,  to  the  checking  sta- 
tion. 

LAKE  SEMINOLE  AREA 

Hunters  are  allowed  to  hunt  any  game  in  season.  Camping 
permitted.  No  hunting  allowed  on  the  refuge  area  at  any 
time.  Deer  hunting  is  restricted  to  still  hunting  only;  no  dogs 
allowed. 

General  Information 

Lake  Seminole  Waterfowl  Public  Hunting  Area  consists  of 
3,000  a.  of  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers-owned  shoreline 
and  islands  scattered  around  the  edges  of  Lake  Seminole  in 
the  extreme  southwestern  tip  of  Georgia  bordering  Alabama 
and  Florida. 

Good  duck  hunting  is  readily  available  on  the  Seminole 
area  in  season.  Quail,  rabbit,  squirrel,  and  some  deer  hun- 
ting is  available.  No  hunting  is  allowed  within  the  marked 
boundaries  of  250  acres  of  refuge  at  the  fork  of  Spring  Creek 
and  the  Flint  River. 

Camping  facilities  and  boat  ramps  are  available  at  several 
Corps  of  Engineers  recreation  areas  and  at  Seminole  State 
Park  on  Ga.  253  near  its  intersection  with  Ga.  39.  Harry 
Carter  is  area  manager. 

LITTLE  RIVER  AREA 
(Small  Game  Only) 

(1)  Deer:  No  open  season  for  deer. 

(2)  Small  Game:  Hunters  will  be  allowed  to  hunt  any 
small  game  in  season,  subject  to  state  seasons,  regulations 
and  bag  limits.  No  permit  required. 

General  Information 

Little  River  WMA  consists  of  about  17.000  a.  on  the 
southeastern  shore  of  Lake  Allatoona.  The  land  is  owned  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Georgia  Kraft 
Co..  managed  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  for  public 
small  game  hunting.  The  area  consists  of  much  cutover 
timberland  and  some  mature  hardwood  forest  adjacent  to 
the  lake.  Good  hunting  for  quail  and  rabbit  in  the  cutover 
areas  and  squirrels  in  the  hardwoods.  Randal  Hensley  is  the 
area  manager. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  ACWORTH: 

Take  Ga.  92  north  11  mi.  to  Ga.  205.  Turn  left  on  Ga.  205 
and  go  3.2  mi.  to  Little  River. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  CANTON: 

Take  Ga.  205  south  6.8  mi.  to  Little  River. 

LITTLE  SATILLA  AREA 
(Small  Game  Only) 

(1)   Small  Game:  Open  Wed.  and  Sat.  during  Dec.  1974; 
also  daily  Jan.   1-25.  and  Feb.   10-28,   1975.  No  permit  re- 
quired. No  check-in  or  check-out  required. 
General  Information 

Little  Satilla  WMA  consists  of  approx.  15,000  a.  owned  by 
Brunswick  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  and  ITT  Rayonier,  Inc.  along 
with  several  other  individual  landowners.  It  is  located  in 
Pierce  and  Wayne  Co.  and  is  characterized  by  pine- 
palmetto,  turkey  oak,  sand  ridge  vegetation  along  with  some 
bottom  land  types. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  PATTERSON: 

Go  east  on  Ga.  .'12  for  approx.  4  mi.  The  area  is  designated 
by  yellow  boundary  signs. 

MUSKHOGEAN  AREA 

(Small  Game  Only) 

il)   Small  Game:  Open  Wed.  and  Sat.  during  Nov.  and 
Dec.  and  daily  .Jan.  1-25,  1975,  and  Feb.  10-28,  1975.  No  per- 
mit required.  No  check-in  or  check-out  required. 
General  Information 

The  Muskhogean  WMA  is  located  on  19,000  a.  of  land 
owned  li\  t  'ontainer  Corporation  of  America  and  private  lan- 


downers in  Telfair  Co.  There  are  large  tracts  of  bottomland 
hardwoods  along  the  Ocmulgee  River  with  the  upland  areas 
consisting  of  cutover  pine  forests. 

The  deer  population  is  low  at  this  time,  but  should  reach  a 
huntable  level  in  a  few  years.  The  area  offers  excellent 
squirrel  hunting  and  fair  duck  hunting  along  the  river.  There 
is  also  good  hunting  for  quail  and  rabbits  around  the  recently 
cutover  areas.  Wild  turkeys  are  present,  but  in  very  low 
numbers. 

Camping  is  not  allowed  on  the  Muskhogean  Area,  but 
private  camping  areas  are  available  within  5  mi.  of  the  area. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  JACKSONVILLE: 

Go  west  on  Ga.  117  about  2  mi.  The  area  will  be  indicated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  highway  by  yellow  boundary  signs. 

OAKY  WOODS  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Oct.  5-26,  1974  on 
Fri.  and  Sat.  only.  No  permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  25-30,  1974 
and  Dec.  4-7,  1974.  Only  1  $5  permit  required.  Pre-hunt 
scouting  and  hunt  camp  construction  will  be  allowed  one  day 
prior  to  the  managed  deer  hunt  only. 

(3)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Anterless.  Open  Dec.  13,  14,  20,  and 
21,  1974.  Limit  600  hunters  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 
Only  1  $5  permit  required. 

(4)  Small  Game:  Sat.  onlv  through  first  dove  season.  Dec. 
11,  18  and  Dec.  28,  1974  through  Feb.  28,  1975  on  Wed.  and 
Sat.  only.  No  permit  required. 

No  motorcycles,  motor  scooters  or  similar  vehicles  will  be 
allowed  on  area  at  any  time. 

General  Information 

Oaky  Woods  WMA  consists  of  28,000  a.  of  forest  and 
cutover  land  owned  by  Georgia  Kraft  Co.,  Continental  Can 
Co.,  Inc.  and  private  landowners  along  the  Ocmulgee  River 
in  Houston  Co.  Oaky  Woods  has  outstanding  small  game 
hunting.  The  swamp  has  an  excellent  squirrel  population. 
The  area  has  a  very  good  deer  population.  Bear  and  turkey 
are  present  on  the  area,  but  not  in  huntable  numbers.  Cam- 
ping will  be  allowed  on  the  area  during  the  deer  hunts.  Larry 
Ross  is  refuge  manager. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  PERRY: 

Take  Ga.  127  east  for  8  mi.  to  Kathleen.  Turn  right  on  247 
and  go  1  mi.  to  a  Game  and  Fish  redwood  sign.  Turn  left  on 
the  dirt  road  and  go  5  mi.  to  the  checking  station. 

OCMULGEE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Oct.  5-26,  1974  on 
Wed..  Thurs.  and  Sat.  only.  No  permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  2,  4-9,  1974, 
Nov.  27-29,  and  Dec.  2-5,  1974.  Only  1  $5  permit  required. 

(3)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Anterless.  Open  Dec.  7,  1974.  Quota: 
500  hunters  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  $5  permit  re- 
quired. 

(4)  Small  Game:  Sat.  only  throughout  the  first  dove 
season.  Open  Dec.  14-21,  and' Dec.  28,  1974-Feb.  28,  1975, 
Wed.,  Thurs.  and  Sat.  only.  No  permit  required. 

(5)  Pre-hunt  scouting  and  hunt  camp  construction  allow- 
ed 1  day  prior  to  deer  hunts  only. 

No  motorcycles,  motor  scooters  or  similar  vehicles  will  be 
.allowed  on  the  area  at  any  time. 

General  Information 

Ocmulgee  WMA  consists  of  36.000  a.  of  river  bottoms  and 
uplands  along  the  Ocmulgee  River.  The  area  offers  good  hun- 
ting for  deer,  squirrel,  dove  and  quail.  Jack  Scott  is  area 
manager. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  MACON: 

Drive  south  to  the  junction  of  U.S.  129  and  Ga.  96  at 
Tarversville.  Proceed  south  on  U.S.  129  about  3/4  mi.  to  pav- 
ed road  leading  to  the  right.  Follow  this  road  5  mi.  to  the 
checking  station. 

OGEECHEE  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Oct.  12-26.  1974  on 
Wed.,  Fri.,  and  Sat.  only.  No  permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Onlv.  Open  Nov.  2,  Nov.  4-9, 
1974  and  Nov.  25-29,  1974.  Only'l  $5  permit  required. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Sat.  only  during  the  first  dove  season. 
Open  Aug.  17-Sept.  7  and  Dec.  7,  1974-Feb.  28,  1975  on  Wed. 
and  Sat.  only.  No  permit  required.  Hunt  camp  construction 
and  pre-hunt  scouting  allowed  one  day  prior  to  hunt. 

General  Information 
Ogeechee  WMA  consists  of  24,000  a.  in  two  tracts  along 
the  Ogeechee  River  in  middle  Georgia.  The  area  offers  good 
hunting  for  deer,  squirrel  and  quail.  Some  turkeys  are  pre- 
sent. 


Outdoors  ii)  Georgia 


Camping  is  permitted  but  there  are  no  improved  camping 
areas.  Joe  Smallwood  is  the  area  manager. 

DIRECTIONS  FROM  WARRENTON: 

Go  southwest  on  Ga.  16  to  Jewell  Community.  At 
Ogeechee  River  a  sign  gives  directions  to  the  check  station. 

PIGEON  MOUNTAIN  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  2-9,  1974.  $5 
permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Antlerless.  Open  Dec.  18,  1974. 
QUOTA  HUNT.  Quota:  350  hunters  by  computer  drawing. 
$5  permit  required. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Hunters  will  be  allowed  to  hunt  any 
small  game  in  season  subject  to  state  seasons,  regulations 
and  bag  limits.  No  permit  required. 

(4)  Special  Racoon  Hunt:  Open  Dec.  7,  1974-Feb.  22, 
1975,  Sat.  nights  only.  No  permit  required. 

(5)  The  Pigeon  Mountain  WMA  consists  of  that  portion  of 
Walker  Co.  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga.  193,  on  the  west  by 
Hog  Jaw  Rd.  and  Cove  Rd..  on  the  south  by  the  Chattooga 
Co.  line  and  on  the  east  by  Bronco  Rd.  and  Chandler  Rd. 

General  Information 

Pigeon  Mountain  WMA  consists  of  17,500  a.  of  private 
land  in  southwest  Walker  Co.  west  of  Lafayette,  Ga.  Boun- 
daries are  marked  by  signs  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division. 

The  topography  is  typical  of  the  Lookout  Plateau  region 
and  is  oak-hickory  timber,  with  some  stands  of  pine.  Deer, 
squirrel  and  some  rabbit  are  present  on  the  area.  H.  M. 
Rodgers  is  area  manager. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  SUMMERVILLE: 

Take  Ga.  48  west  to  Cloudland.  turn  right  on  Ga.  239  and 
go  about  8  mi.  to  Haywood's  Store.  Turn  right  on  dirt  road 
for  1  mi.  to  checking  station. 

RICH  MOUNTAIN  AREA 
(Small  Game  Only) 

(1)  Deer:  No  open  season  for  deer. 

(2)  Turkey:  No  open  season  for  turkey. 

(3)  Small' Game:  Open  Oct.  12-26,  1974,  Jan.  11-25,  1975, 
and  Feb.  8-22,  1975.  No  permit  required. 

(4)  Special  Raccoon  Hunt:  Open  Fri.  nights  only.  Jan.  10 
and  24.  and  Feb.  7  and  21,  1975.  No  permit  required. 

(5)  General  Regulations:  The  Rich  Mountain  WMA  con- 
sists of  those  lands  in  Gilmer  and  Fannin  Co.  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Ga.  5,  on  the  north  by  Rock  Creek  Rd.,  on  the  east  by 
Aska  Rd.  and  Big  Creek  Rd".  and  on  the  south  by  Ga.  152. 

General  Information 

The  Rich  Mountain  WMA  consists  of  45,000  a.  of  rugged 
mouintain  terrain  managed  by  agreement  with  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  Georgia  Power  and  private  landowners  in  the  area. 

Mature  hardwood  timber  dominates  the  area.  Small  game 
hunting  for  squirrel  and  grouse  is  available.  Deer,  turkey  and 
bear  are  present  on  the  area  in  limited  numbers. 

Access  is  extremely  difficult  on  the  area's  few  roads;  4- 
wheel  drive  vehicles  recommended.  Camping  permitted  but 
there  are  no  developed  campsites.  All  trash  must  be  remov- 
ed by  campers. 

David  Davis  is  area  manager. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  ELLIJAY: 

Go  north  on  Ga.  5,  5  mi.  to  Whitepath  Community.  Area  is 
on  right.  Or  go  east  from  Ellijay  on  Ga.  52,  3  mi.  to  Turnip- 
town  Rd.  Turn  left  to  enter  area. 

SUWANNOOCHEE  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Primitive  Weapons)  Either  Sex.  Open  Nov.  25- 
30,  1974.  $5  permit  required.  No  pre-hunt  scouting  allowed. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Dec.  16-21,  1974. 
$5  permit  required. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Open  Jan.  1-25,  1975  and  Feb.  10-28, 
1975.  No  permit  or  fee  required.  No  check-in  or  check-out 
required. 

General  Information 

Suwannoochee  WMA  consists  of  23,000  a.  of  low-lying 
timberland  owned  primarily  by  the  Langdale  Co.  of 
Valdosta,  Ga.  The  area  lies  in  Clinch,  Echols  and  Lanier  Co. 
near  Suwannoochee  Creek. 

Along  with  fair  deer  hunting,  the  area  has  fair  quail,  rabbit 
and  squirrel  hunting.  There  are  no  turkeys  on  the  area.  J.  C. 
Rentz  of  Lake  Park  is  the  area  manager. 

There  are  no  developed  campsites  on  the  area,  but  cam- 
ping is  allowed  adjacent  to  the  checking  station. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  VALDOSTA: 

Turn  east  on  U.S.  84.  Go  13  mi.  to  Stockton.  Turn  south  on 
U.S.  129,  and  go  5  mi.  to  the  checking  station. 


SWALLOW  CREEK  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  25-:{().  1974. 
$5  permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Either  Sex.  Open  Jan.  11,  1975 
QUOTA  HUNT.  Quota:  300  hunters  by  computer  drawing. 
All  does  must  be  carried  to  check  station  lor  field  dressing  by 
Game  and   Fish  Personnel.  $5  permit  required. 

(3)  Small  Came:  Open  Oct.  L9-Nov.  2,  1974;  and  Dec.  2- 
31,  L974.  NO  special  lee  or  permit  required.  Camping  per- 
mitted. 

(4)  Special  Raccoon  Hunt:  Open  Oct.  19-26,  and  Dec.  2- 
31,  1974.  No  permit  required. 

General  Information 

Swallow  Creek  WMA  consists  of  20.000  a.  of  U.S.  Forest 
Service  timberland  in  Towns  Co.  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Divide.  It  is  an  extremely  mountainous,  steep, 
rugged  area  of  mixed  hardwoods  and  some  pine. 

Swallow  Creek  WMA  has  a  good  deer  population,  and  a 
few  turkeys.  Grouse  and  squirrel  hunting  is  good,  with  fair 
rabbit  hunting  and  no  quail.  James  F.  Shuler  of  Blairsville  is 
area  manager. 

Camping  allowed  but  there  are  no  developed  campsites  on 
the  area.  All  trash  must  be  removed  by  campers. 

DIRECTIONS  FROM  GAINESVILLE: 

(in  to  Robertstown,  take  Ga.  75  north  to  U.S.  76  junction. 
Ga.  75  parallels  western  boundary  of  area,  U.S.  76  parallels 
northern  boundary. 


TALKING  ROCK  AREA 

(Small  Game  Only) 

(1)  Deer:  No  open  season  for  deer. 

(2)  Turkey:  No  open  season  for  turkey. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Hunters  aTTowed  to  hunt  small  game,  ex- 
cept raccoon,  in  seasons  subject  to  state  seasons,  regulations 
and  bag  limits.  No  permit  required. 

(4)  Special  Raccoon  Hunt:  Open  Sat.  nights  only.  Oct.  10. 
1974  through  Jan.  4,  1975.  No  permit  required. 

(5)  General  Regulations:  The  Talking  Rock  Area  consists 
of  those  lands  in  Gordon,  Gilmer,  Murray  and  Pickens  Co. 
bounded  on  the  west  by  U.S.  411,  on  the  north  and  east  by 
Ga.  156.  and  on  the  south  by  Ga.  53. 

General  Information 

Talking  Rock  WMA  consists  of  20,000  a.  in  Gordon, 
Gilmer.  Murray  and  Pickens  Co.  The  area  consists  of 
timberland  owned  by  the  Georgia  Kraft  Co.  and  private  lan- 
downers. The  terrain  is  rugged  with  many  cutover  areas.  The 
deer  population  is  presently  low  but  restocking  efforts  are 
underway.  Small  game  hunting  is  good  for  squirrels  in  the 
hardwood  timber  and  for  quail  in  the  cutover  areas.  Danny 
Dobson  is  area  manager. 

DIRECTIONS  FROM  JASPER: 

Drive  west  on  Ga.  53  to  Hint  on  (junction  of  Ga.  53  and  Ga. 
156),  which  is  adjacent  to  the  area.  Ga.  53  is  the  S.E.  boun- 
dary and  Ga.  156  is  the  N.E.  boundary  of  the  area.  U.S.  411 
from  its  junction  with  Ga.  53  north  to  junction  with  Ga.  156 
is  area's  western  boundary. 

WARWOMAN  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Primitive  Weapons)  Buck  Only.  Open  Dec.  9- 

14.  1974.  $5  permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  25-30.  1974. 
$5  permit  required. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Open  Dec.  16-31.  1974,  and  Jan.  18-Feb. 

15,  1975.  No  check-in  or  check-out  required.  Camping  per- 
mitted. 

(4)  Special  Raccoon  Hunt:  Open  Oct.  25  and  26;  Nov.  8 
and  9;  Dec.  6  and  7.  1974.  -SI  permit  required. 

General  Information 

Warwoman  WMA  is  located  on  14,000  a.  of  National 
Forest  timberland  in  extremely  rugged  and  isolated  moun- 
tain terrain  in  Rabun  Co. 

Deer,  grouse  and  squirrel  are  the  major  game  species.  4- 
wheel  drive  vehicles  are  recommended.  George  Speed  of 
Clayton  is  the  area  manager. 

Camping  is  allowed,  but  there  are  no  developed  campsites 
on  the  area.  All  trash  must  lie  removed  by  campers.  Black 
Rock  Mountain  State  park  is  located  3  mi.  north  of  Clayton 
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on   U.S.  441.   Hunters  using  the  park  must  keep  firearms 

stored  in  vehicles. 

DIRECTIONS  FROM  GAINESVILLE: 

Go  to  Clayton  on  U.S.  23.  Turn  right  on  U.S.  76  and  go  one 
block.  Turn  left  on  VVarwoman  Rd.  and  go  3.8  mi.  to  the 
checking  station. 

WAYCROSS  STATE  FOREST  AREA 

(1)  Deer:  (Primitive  Weapons)  Either  Sex.  Open  Oct.  28- 
Nov.  2.  1974.  $5  permit  required.  No  pre-hunt  scouting 
allowed. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Dec.  2-7.  1974.  $5 
permit  required.  No  pre-hunt  scouting  allowed. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Open  Nov.  20-23,  1974;  Dec.  9.  1974-Jan. 
25.  1975;  and  Feb.  10-28.  1975.  No  permit  required.  No 
check-in  or  check-out  required. 

General  Information 

Waycross  State  VVMA  consists  of  37,500  a.  of  timberland 
owned  by  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission  in  Ware  Co.  The 
area  consists  largely  of  coastal  plains  piney  woods  and 
palmetto.  The  area  has  a  fair  deer  population,  and  a  few 
turkeys.  Quail  hunting  is  good,  with  fair  rabbit  and  squirrel 
hunting.  W.  T.  Hewitt  of  Waycross  is  the  area  manager. 

Camping  not  allowed,  but  a  developed  camping  area  is 
adjacent  at   Laura  Walker  State  Park.  Hunters  using  the 
park  must  keep  firearms  stored  in  vehicles  while  inside  the 
park. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  WAYCROSS: 

Take  U.S.  1  south  from  Waycross  city  limits  3.6  mi.  to  the 
area  boundary. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  BRUNSWICK: 

Go  to  Hoboken.  Take  U.S.  84  west  for  3.1  mi.  to  the  area 
boundarv. 


WEST  POINT  AREA 

il)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Sept.  28-Oct.  26. 
Wed.  and  Sat.  only.  No  permit  required. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Nov.  2,  Nov.  4-9, 
and  Nov.  25-30,  1974.  $5  permit  required.  Hunt  camp  con- 
struction and  pre-hunt  scouting  allowed  1  day  prior  to  hunt. 

(3)  Small  Game:  Open  Aug.  17-Sept.  28  Sat.  only;  and 
Dec.  4,  1974  through  Feb.  28.  1975  Wed.  and  Sat.  only.  No 
permit  required. 

General  Information 
West  Point  WMA  consists  of  5,200  a.  of  hardwoods,  pines 
and  cut -over  areas.  It  is  adjacent  to  West  Point  Reservoir  in 
Heard  and  Troup  Co.  The  area  has  a  fair  deer  population  at 
the  present  time.  Small  game  hunting  is  good.  There  is  good 
squirrel  hunting  on  the  hardwood  ridges  and  good  quail  hun- 
ting in  the  fields  and  cut-over  areas.  Camping  will  be  allowed 
only  during  the  deer  hunts.  James  Hackley  is  refuge 
manager. 

DIRECTIONS  FROM  LAGRANGE: 

Drive  north  on  Ga.  219  approx.  10  mi.  to  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River.  Approx.  1/2  mi.  past  the  river  turn  right  on 
a  dirt  road  at  the  large  Game  and  Fish  sign.  Follow  the  road 
for '5  mi.  to  the  checking  station. 


WHITESBURG  AREA 

(Carroll  Co.  Area) 

Hunters  are  allowed  to  hunt  any  game  in  season  subject  to 
state  regulations,  seasons  and  bag  limits.  No  permit  re- 
quired. 

General  Information 

Whitesburg  Public  Hunting  Area  consists  of  21,000  a.  of 
Georgia  Kraft.  Co.  timberland  in  several  large  scattered 
blocks  in  Carroll  Co.  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee 
River  below  Atlanta.  Boundaries  of  the  area  are  marked  by 
yellow  signs  and  by  the  Georgia  Kraft  double  blue  point 
bands  on  border  trees. 

No  developed  campsites  are  available  on  the  area,  but 
camping  is  allowed. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  ATLANTA: 

Take  Ga.  166  west,  go  36  mi.  to  Ga.  5.  Turn  south  on  Ga.  5 
and  go  12  mi.  to  Whitesburg.  which  is  located  in  the  ap- 
proximate center  of  the  major  land  blocks. 
DIRECTIONS  FROM  NEWNAN: 

Take  US.  Alt.  27  north  and  go  9  mi.  to  Whitesburg. 


FEDERAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGES 

Regulations  governing  hunting  on  Blackbeard  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Piedmont  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Eufala  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  Savannah 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30323. 

PIEDMONT  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Sept.  28-Oct.  14,  1974. 
Permits  obtained  at  the  Piedmont  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
headquarters  at  Round  Oak,  Ga.  31080  anytime  during  the 
hunt  or  the  week  preceding  it. 

(Deer  scouting  allowed  only  on  Sept.  21  and  22.) 

(2)  Deer:  (Trophy  Hunt)  Buck  Only.  Oct.  22-26,  1974. 
Hunters  allowed  to  take  2  buck  deer  with  at  least  four  points 
on  a  side.  500  hunters  limit.  Rifle  or  shotgun.  Computer  per- 
mit required. 

(3)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Either  Sex.  Nov.  2,  Nov.  9,  Nov.  16, 
1974.  Hunters  allowed  to  take  1  deer  of  either  sex.  2000  per- 
mits per  hunt.  Rifle  or  shotgun.  Computer  permit  required 
for  each  1-day  hunt. 

Applications  for  computer  permits  for  the  trophy  buck 
hunt  and  firearms  deer  hunt  will  be  available  from  the  Pied- 
mont headquarters  during  the  month  of  August,  and  must  be 
received  in  the  Atlanta  office  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  by  Sept.  6. 

(4)  Small  Game:  Squirrel  —  Aug.  17-Sept.  7,  1974  daily 
except  Sun.  Quail  and  Squirrel  -  Tues.  and  Sat.,  Nov.  23, 
1974  —  Feb.  28,  1975.  Permit  may  be  acquired  at  refuge 
headquarters. 

BLACKBEARD     ISLAND    NATIONAL     WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 

(1)  Deer: '(Archery)  Either  Sex.  Oct.  22-25;  Nov.  26-29; 
Dec.  30-Jan.  1.  1975.  Permit  required,  available  from  the 
refuge  headquarters  at  Savannah  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Rt.  1.  Hardeeville.  SC  29927  after  Sept.  1. 

WASSAW  ISLAND 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Nov.  26-29;  Dec.  30,  1974- 
Jan.  1.  1975.  Permit  required,  available  from  the  refuge 
headquarters  at  Savannah  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Rt.  1. 
Hardeeville.  SC  29927  after  Sept.  1. 


MILITARY  POSTS 

Information  regarding  the  regulations  for  hunting  on 
Military  installations  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Provost-Marshal  at  the  respective  posts. 

FORT  BENNING: 

(1)  Nov.  2,  1974  through  Jan.  1.  1975.  Bag  limit  2  bucks. 

(2)  Either  Sex  Hunt:  Dec.  14,  1974  through  Jan.  1.  1975. 
Bag  limit  2  bucks  or  1  buck  and  1  doe. 


FORT  GORDON 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Sept.  28-Oct.  18. 
1974.  Bag  limit  2  bucks  or  1  buck  and  1  doe. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  dates  Oct.  19. 
1974-Jan.  1.  1975.  Hunters  allowed  to  take  2  buck  deer  with 
visible  antlers.  No  dog  hunting  allowed. 

(3)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Either  Sex.  Open  Nov.  28-30,  1974 
and  Dec.  26.  1974-Jan.  1,  1975.  Hunters  may  take  1  deer  of 
either  sex.  No  hunting  with  dogs  allowed. 

(4)  All  hunters  are  subject  to  post  regulations.  All  hunting 
is  by  permit  only.  Check  with  Provost  Marshall's  Office 
before  hunting.  Each  deer  killed  must  be  tagged  with  a  deer 
tag  on  date  killed  at  the  Fort  Gordon  checking  station.  All 
gun  hunting  will  be  with  shotguns  or  primitive  weapons. 

FORT  STEWART 

(1)  Deer:  (Archery)  Either  Sex.  Open  Sept.  28-Oct.  14, 
1974.  Bag  limit  2  deer  of  either  sex. 

(2)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Buck  Only.  Open  Oct.  15.  1974-Jan. 
1,  1975.  Bag  limit  2  buck  deer. 

(3)  Deer:  (Firearms)  Either  Sex.  Open  Nov.  25-30,  1974, 
and  Dec.  16,  1974-Jan.  1.  1975.  Bag  limit  1  deer  of  either  sex. 

(4)  All  hunters  are  subject  to  post  regulation  as  well  as 
state  and  federal  regulations.  Special  safety  regulation  must 
lie  compiled  with.  All  hunting  by  permit  only.  Hunters  must 
check  m  with  Provost  Marshall's  office  on  Post  before  and 
after  hunting.  Hunting  deer  with  dogs  prohibited  but  bird 
dogs  and  retrievers  may  be  used  to  hunt  upland  game  and 
waterfowl.  Use  or  possession  of  buckshot  prohibited. 
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SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
FOR  THE  BACKPACKER 
AND   HIKER 

Each  year  thousands  of  Georgians 
leave  the  comforts  of  their  homes  to 
discover  the  beauty  of  our  state's 
wilderness.  Through  thoughtless  dis- 
posal of  waste  and  litter,  however, 
they  are  now  destroying  the  loveli- 
ness for  which  they  search. 

Some  careless  individuals  toss  bot- 
tles or  cans  into  rivers  and  lakes  to 
dispose  of  the  litter  by  getting  it  out 
of  sight.  They  fail  to  consider  the 
safety  hazard  posed  to  those  who 
come  later,  for  broken  glass  and 
jagged  cans  on  the  bottom  often  cause 
serious  injury  to  others  wading  or 
swimming  in  the  area.  Broken  glass 
on  trails  has  also  been  known  to  cut 
through  hikers'  boots  or  injure  un- 
wary wildlife. 

According  to  Allen  Coggins.  for- 
mer Interpretive  Naturalist  for  the 
Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division, 
campers  and  backpackers  should 
pack  out  everything  they  wish  to  dis- 
card. "It  is  no  longer  enough  for  a 
backpacker  to  bring  out  just  his  own 
garbage;  a  conscientious  camper 
should  pick  up  litter  left  by  others, 
to  avoid  litter  breeding  litter.''  Cog- 
gins  also  suggests  that  hikers  leaving 
a  trail  carry  out  the  garbage  of  those 
remaining  on  the  trail  for  a  long  hike. 
And  he  warns  that  "Polaroid  film 
remains  carelessly  thrown  on  a  trail 
can  create  dangers  for  deer  and  other 
animals  who  crave  salt,  for  this  film 
contains  a  very  strong  alkali  which 
is  hazardous  if  eaten." 

Jim  Herd  of  the  United  States  For- 
est Service  in  Gainesville  says  that 
even  though  burying  garbage  might 
get  it  out  of  sight,  it  does  not  solve 
the  waste  problem,  since  animals  can, 
and  often  do,  dig  it  up.  Georgia's 
Solid  Waste  Management  rules  re- 
quire at  least  two  feet  of  compacted 
earth  over  all  buried  refuse.  This  re- 
quirement would  ordinarily  be  very 
difficult  for  a  backpacker  to  meet. 


Herd  suggests  hikers  carry  plastic, 
collapsible  water  bottles  and  freeze 
dried  foods  in  plastic  packages  which 
are  both  lighter  to  carry  and  easier 
to  pack  out.  Backpackers  should  carry 
litter  bags  to  keep  garbage  until  they 
reach  covered  refuse  containers.  He 
advises  against  burning  paper  waste. 
even  where  fire  pits  are  provided,  for 
wind-blown  fly  ash  could  cause  for- 
est fires. 

When  you  go  into  a  wild  area,  re- 
member that  plants  and  animals  al- 
ways live  there;  you  are  only  a  guest. 
You  will  be  a  more  welcome  visitor 
if  you  take  your  litter  away  with  you. 
I  ikki  Williams 
Pollution  Control  Specialist 
Environmental  Protection  Division 


W.M.A.  OLOTA 
HUNT  DEADLINE 

Applications  for  permits  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Game  and  Fish  Division's 
Wildlife  Management  Area  Quota 
Hunts  are  due  by  Sept.  20.  1974. 

Application  forms  are  available 
from  any  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion offices  throughout  the  state,  and 
may  be  picked  up  or  requested  by 
mail.  Hunters  must  use  the  prescribed 
form  to  apply. 


Mail  requests  for  applications  can 
be  sent  to  the  Atlanta  office:  Game 
and  Fish  Division,  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Room  713,  270 
Washington  St.,  Atlanta,  30334. 

-TCM 

DEADLINE  NEAR  FOR 
FEDERAL  REFUGE  PERMITS 

Hunters  wishing  to  participate  in 
the  "trophy  buck"  or  either-sex  deer 
hunts  at  Piedmont  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  must  apply  to  the  Atlanta 
office  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  before  September  6,  1974. 
The  "trophy  buck"  hunt  will  run  Oct. 
22-26  and  has  a  500  hunter  limit. 
There  will  be  three  one-day  either  sex 
hunts  on  Nov.  2,  Nov.  9,  and  Nov.  1  6. 
The  limit  is  2000  permits  for  each 
one-day  hunt. 

Applications  for  permits  must  be 
on  forms  provided  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  These  applications 
are  available  from  Piedmont  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Headquarters,  Round 
Oak,  Ga.  31080.  Mailed  requests 
must  include  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope.  For  more  information  about 
hunts  on  National  Wildlife  Refuges, 
write  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30323. 

— AFP 
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Going  out  for  a  few  sets  of  tennis  after  work 
tonight?  Or  a  quick  nine  holes  of  golf?  Or  per- 
haps tonight  is  your  bowling  night,  or  the  eve- 
ning you've  set  aside  for  handball  or  basketball 
or  a  few  laps  in  the  pool. 

Many  of  us  more  or  less  regularly  fool  around 
in  some  mildly  competitive  sports.  Sometimes  we 
claim  we're  doing  it  for  our  bodies  (staying  "in 
shape") ;  usually,  though,  the  true  reason  is  a  bit 
more  complicated. 

We  indulge  in  sports  to  test  ourselves,  to  try 
our  skills  against  our  friends'  in  a  situation 
where  the  stakes  are  low.  Winning  is  fine,  but 
losing  doesn't  cost  us  very  much.  And  everyone 
gains  from  the  companionship,  from  the  fun  of 
being  together. 

But  many  Georgians  don't  have  a  chance  for 
the  simple  pleasures  of  this  companionable  com- 
petition. Until  very  recently,  in  fact,  very  few  of 
our  retarded  citizens  could  find  a  coach  or  a 
team  or  a  playing  field  suited  to  their  needs.  Not 
many  of  the  rest  of  us  realized  their  need,  and 
even  fewer  of  us  understood  their  plight  enough 
to  find  a  solution. 

The  Georgia  Special  Olympics  program  is  at- 
tempting to  change  that.  Last  year  more  than 
16,000  handicapped  Georgians  (ages  2  to  63) 
found  exciting  new  challenges  in  sports  pro- 
grams organized  by  the  Special  Olympics.  And 
more  than  4,500  volunteers  began  to  understand 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  our  retarded 
citizens. 

No  one  loses  in  Special  Olympics  programs, 
although  some  win  a  little  more.  "Winners"  (not 


always  those  displaying  the  most  athletic 
prowess)  from  local  and  district  meets  move  on 
to  the  annual  state  meet,  and  a  few  of  these  even 
go  on  to  the  "international"  meet  held  every 
four  years. 

Winning  isn't  the  main  idea,  though.  For  most 
of  the  participants,  just  joining  the  activity  is  the 
major  victory.  Finding  a  place  and  a  way  to  com- 
pete, and  a  group  to  compete  with,  these  are  win- 
nings enough. 

Although  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources pays  many  of  the  Special  Olympics'  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  "most  of  the  money  for 
this  vital  work  comes  from  donations  collected 
by  the  Georgia  Special  Olympics  Executive 
Committee.  And  from  a  telethon  conducted  by 
Atlanta  Falcons  star  Tommy  Nobis,  a  tireless 
worker  for  the  Special  Olympics. 

Because  there  are  a  lot  of  Georgians  who  need 
the  chance  for  Special  Olympics  activities,  the 
Special  Olympics  needs  your  help.  They  need 
your  time  and  skill.  And,  yes,  your  money. 

One  relatively  painless  way  to  contribute  to 
the  Special  Olympics  this  year  is  to  buy  a  print 
of  the  marvelous  peregrine  falcon  that  adorns 
our  back  cover.  If  you  order  one  of  these  limited 
edition  signed  prints  before  Jan.  15,  1975,  half 
the  $60  purchase  price  will  go  to  the  Special 
Olympics.  It's  a  beautiful  print  to  own  or  give, 
and  there  can  hardly  be  a  better  cause. 

To  order  your  print  (or  prints  —  Christmas 
is  drawing  near),  send  your  check  for  $60  made 
out  to  SCORE,  Inc.,  to  Score,  P.O.  Box  89144, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  303 12. 
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Passenger 

to  Oblivion 


by  Bill  Morehead 


The  first  bird  came  in  swiftly  and  soundlessly, 
heading  for  the  dead  white  oak  at  the  end 
of  the  old  field.  As  it  neared  the  tree  it 
dipped  low — almost  to  the  ground — and, 
climbing  at  the  last  moment,  made  a  fluttering 
stall  to  alight  on  the  highest  limb.  It  stood 
proudly,  with  its  head  and  tail  forming  a  straight 
line. 

Two  more  of  its  kind  came  across  the  field, 
performing  the  same  fluid  aerobatics,  to  join  the 
first  bird.  Two  more  came.  Then  six.  Then  a 
hundred,  two  hundred,  a  thousand. 

And  still  they  came.  The  10-year-old  boy, 
watching  with  one  hand  holding  a  just-emptied 
slop  bucket  and  the  other  resting  on  the  split 
rails  of  the  pig  pen,  moved  a  short  distance  and 
sat  on  a  stump,  fascinated.  Just  last  Saturday 
(he  remembered  he  and  his  Paw  had  hitched  the 
mule  and  jolted  down  the  mountain  in  the 
old  wagon  to  Lafayette  to  barter  some  turnips 
for  salt  and  sugar)  he  had  heard  that  the  birds 
were  coming  back.  These  were  the  first  he 
had  seen  in  nearly  a  year. 


And  still  they  came.  He  pulled  a  couple  of 
pecans  from  the  pocket  of  his  homespun  overalls 
and  cracked  them  absentmindedly  as  he 
watched  the  white  oak  become  obliterated  by 
the  birds.  Soon,  the  oak  looked  like  a  tree  made 
of  birds.  And  the  sun,  setting  right  across  the 
tip  of  McElmore  Cove  and  behind  Lookout 
Mountain,  gently  cast  its  October  gold  across 
the  chestnut  grove  on  Pigeon  Mountain  and 
turned  the  russet-colored  breasts  of  the  birds 
into  a  sea  of  amber. 


And  still  they  came.  The  "kee-kee"  sound  of 
the  perching  birds  was  answered  by  the 
"tret-tret"  of  those  alighting,  until  what  had 
been  a  pleasant  choir  of  a  hundred  voices 
became  the  stunning  din  of  ten  thousand. 

And  still  they  came.  The  boy's  mind  whirled 
with  images  ushered  in  by  the  swarming  birds. 
Food.  Barrels  of  food.  Feathers  for  new 
mattresses  and  pillows.  Cash — hard  money  cash 
from  the  markets  of  Chattanooga.  A  sandy, 
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tough-as-nails,  fallow  field  made  rich  again  by 
the  dung  of  a  hundred  thousand  feathered 
migrants:  next  spring,  boldly  thrusting  green 
shoots  of  healthy  corn  and  peas  would  again 
mask  the  true  barren  nature  of  the  field. 

And  still  they  came.  The  bounty  called  the 
Passenger  Pigeon  returned  to  its  namesake. 
Pigeon  Mountain  in  northwest  Georgia, 
arriving  on  that  October  afternoon  in  1874. 
They  had  come  again. 

But  they  come  no  more.  Pigeon  Mountain 
stands  waiting  in  1974,  little  changed  in  100 
years,  waiting  for  the  birds  to  come  home  again. 
But  the  birds  don't  come — the  passenger 
pigeon  is  extinct. 

Ectopistes  migratorius — the  passenger 
pigeon — was  a  little  larger  than  a  mourning 
dcve,  its  tail  feathers  were  longer,  the  iris  of 
its  eye  was  red  and  its  back  was  a  bluish  gray. 
The  breast  of  the  male  usually  displayed  a  vivid 
russet,  but  could  vary  from  the  red  of  the 
robin  to  the  pale  yellow  of  the  mourning  dove. 
The  female,  smaller  than  the  male,  looked  more 


like  the  mourning  dove.  The  legs  of  both 
sexes  were  red. 


The  "blue  meteor"  was  thought  to  be  the 
most  numerous  bird  in  the  world.  The  Latin 
name  means  "migrant  wanderer"  and 
refers  to  the  species  which  composed  up  to  40% 
of  the  total  bird  population  of  North  America 
at  the  time  of  Columbus.  Some  3  to  5  billion  of 
these  birds  traveled  from  California  to  Canada 
to  Georgia,  preferring  the  east  and  mid-west 
to  the  western  regions.  In  contrast,  it  is  estimated 
that  only  6  billion  birds  of  all  species 
inhabit  America  today. 

Migrating  and  nesting  flocks  were  awesome 
sights.  Alexander  Wilson — the  founding  father 
of  American  ornithology — visited  a  breeding 
place  near  Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  in  1806. 
The  site  was  more  than  40  miles  long  and  6 
miles  wide!  Averaging  more  than  100  nests  to 
each  tree,  the  site  had  a  ground  floor  strewn 
with  broken  limbs  and  covered  with  a  snow-like 
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guano  of  ejecta,  broken  eggs  and  dead  squabs. 
Impressive  enough — but  only  60  miles  away 
Wilson  noted  a  similar  site. 

In  1813,  Audubon  described  a  migrating 
flock  so  large  that  "the  light  of  noonday  was 
obscured  as  by  an  eclipse. "  He  traveled  from 
Louisville  to  Hardensburg,  Kentucky — a 
distance  of  55  miles — and  during  all  that  trip 
the  sky  was  filled  with  birds.  Three  full  days 
passed  before  the  entire  flight  had  passed. 
In  three  hours,  Audubon  estimated  the  number 
cf  pigeons  passing  overhead  as  one  billion, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  million,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  (1,1 15,136,000). 
Only  three  hours  worth  of  a  three  day  flight! 

From  those  days  of  extreme  abundance  to 
oblivion?  How?  The  answer  is  not  simple, 
extinction  never  is.  What  hindsight  makes  clear, 
however,  is  that  the  survival  strategy  of  the 
passenger  pigeon  didn't  include  the  white  man's 
"taming  of  a  continent."  As  the  pioneers 
moved  inward,  they  found  the  pigeons  there  for 
the  taking;  and  with  millions  and  billions  seen 
yearly,  nobody  could  hope  to  discourage  their 
slaughter.  Nobody  did  until  it  was  too  late.  The 
slaughter  was  every  bit  as  awesome  as  the 
number  of  birds:  whole  towns  adjourned  to  the 
pigeon  roosts  during  migrations  and  barrels 
upon  barrels  of  pigeons  were  shipped  to  market. 


Indeed,  the  activity  was  so  common  that  a 
new  trade  arose,  "pigeon  netting."  Pigeon 
netters  were  the  look-alike  counterparts  of  the 
"buffalo  runner."  The  dedicated  netters 
migrated  with  the  birds,  telegraphing  each  other 
and  their  markets  of  the  pigeons'  whereabouts 
and  casting  their  finely  woven  nets  in  the  roosts 
at  night.  They  captured  unbelievably  large 
numbers  of  birds,  especially  the  young  squabs, 
to  be  shipped  to  market. 


The  birds  usually  were  field  dressed,  salted, 
and  shipped  to  market  in  barrels — with  44 
dozen  (528)  birds  to  the  barrel.  In  New  York, 
the  market  of  100  barrels  a  day  could  hold 
for  weeks  without  a  drop  in  price.  In  his  book, 
The  Passenger  Pigeon  (Univ.  Okla.  Press, 
1 973  ) ,  A.  W.  Shorger  notes  prices  ranging  from 
50  cents  a  dozen  in  Boston  ( 1 834 )  to  $3.50 
per  dozen  in  New  York  City  for  staff-fed 
birds  (1884). 

The  kill  increased  year  by  year  in  the  19th 
Century  and,  as  American  society  became  better 
organized,  so  did  the  pigeon  industry.  The 
markets  at  first  came  to  tolerate  wild  pigeons, 
then  to  expect  them,  and  finally  to  demand  them 
— at  any  price.  The  most  sought  after  birds 
were  the  young  squabs,  so  nesting  sites  were 
the  best  collecting  areas. 

But  in  the  mid- 19th  Century  the  destruction 
of  the  primeval  forests  took  its  toll,  for  the 
passenger  pigeon  demanded  tremendous  forests 
in  which  to  roost,  nest,  and  feed.  The  mast 
(especially  beechnut )  that  these  forests  provided 
was  the  vital  food  for  the  hordes  of  "blue 
meteors"  that  visited  seasonally. 


Diseases  must  have  played  a  large  part. 
No  "flocking"  animal  escapes  a  periodic 
epidemic,  and  the  passenger  pigeon  was 
not  happy  unless  crowded  by  his  own  kind. 
Birds  weakened  by  anemia  or  injury  provided 
inviting  hosts  for  innumerable  diseases. 

And — we  now  know — a  seemingly 
unimportant  aspect  of  the  passenger  pigeon's 
behavior  suddenly  became  critical.  All  species 
produce  more  young  than  can  survive,  and 
it  is  this  phenomenon  that  leads  to  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest"  biological  principle.  Survival 
strategies,  however,  may  differ.  Some  birds,  like 
the  eagle,  produce  few  eggs  but  care  for  their 
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young  tenaciously.  Others,  like  the  mourning 
doves,  produce  a  few  eggs  at  a  time  but  stand 
ready  to  repeat  the  process  if  the  young 
don't  survive. 

The  passenger  pigeon's  strategy  was  unique, 
but  it  worked  well  for  millions  of  years.  Indeed, 
based  on  numbers,  the  strategy  was  the  most 
successful  of  all — until  the  19th  Century. 
Ectopistes  migratorius  mated  only  once  or  twice 
a  year.  The  nests  were  flimsy  and  the  mating 
invariably  produced  only  one  white-colored  egg, 
a  little  larger  than  a  dove's.  If  the  young 
squab  was  lost,  little  attempt  was  made  to  repeat 
the  process  that  season. 

How  did  they  survive?  Over  the  years — 
before  man  and  when  living  must  have  been 
easier — their  numbers  slowly  grew  until  the 
billions  of  birds  alive  insured  that,  no  matter 
how  many  young  were  lost  in  a  season,  enough 
would  survive  to  replenish  the  race.  However 
many  were  killed  or  otherwise  lost  at  a  given 
nesting  site,  somewhere  other  pigeons  were 
successfully  rearing  their  young.  An  unusual 
strategy  to  be  sure — but  astoundingly  successful 
for  millions  of  years. 

Ecologists  speak  of  a  "threshold  number" — 
the  minimal  number  of  a  species  necessary 
to  insure  its  survival  from  year  to  year. 
We  don't  know  the  exact  threshold  number  for 
the  passenger  pigeon,  but  we  know  it  must  have 
been  extremely  large  as  compared  to  other  birds. 
When,  toward  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  Century, 
market  hunting  and  massive  destruction  of  the 


forests  assaulted  the  numbers  of  Ectopistes 
migratorius,  the  result  was  a  net  loss  from  year 
to  year  in  the  "standing  crop."  Sometime  in 
the  1 850-1 870's  the  threshold  number  was 
breached:  this  meant  that  no  matter  how 
successful  the  nesting  season  was,  fewer  birds 
would  be  around  next  year. 

From  1870  to  1890  disastrous  losses 
accelerated.  Even  market  hunters  realized  this: 
it  was  during  this  time  that  "pigeon  netting" 
as  a  trade  became  obsolete;  however,  people  just 
couldn't  believe  that  an  animal  so  abundant  as 
the  passenger  pigeon  could  become  extinct. 

But  they  were  wrong. 

Every  reason  under  the  sun  was  given  for 
the  decline  of  the  passenger  pigeon:  mass 
drownings  of  flocks  over  large  bodies  of  water, 
wild  diseases,  fires,  suicide,  poisoning, 
tuberculosis,  hot  summers,  cold  winters,  all  were 
blamed  for  the  pigeon's  decrease. 


Hindsight — that  most  clear  of  all  viewpoints 
— tells  us  that  three  things  caused  the 
passenger  pigeon  to  become  extinct:  the 
heedless  slaughter,  especially  of  the  young  at 
nesting  sites;  the  mass  association  or  flocking 
tendencies  of  the  birds,  and  their  slow 
rate  of  reproduction. 

In  the  1880'sand  1890's  passenger  pigeons 
became  extremely  rare.  The  last  known  capture 
in  the  wild  was,  according  to  Shorger,  in  Pike 
County,  Ohio,  on  March  24,  1900. 
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It  is  truely  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good: 
the  decline  of  the  waterfowl  of  North  America, 
the  near-extinction  of  the  buffalo,  and  the 
complete  extermination  of  the  passenger  pigeon 
provided  the  impetus  needed  to  establish  state 
game  and  fish  departments  and  resurrected  the 
old  Biological  Survey  of  the  federal  government. 
And  it  assured  the  passage  of  the  migratory 
bird  act,  a  bill  to  enforce  conservation  of  our 
wildlife  heritage.  Quite  simply,  that  is  the 
reason  we  have  the  wildlife  we  have  today. 

The  birds  never  came  back  to  Pigeon 
Mountain  after  that  October  day  in  1 874.  Oh,  a 
few  were  sighted  for  a  couple  of  years 
afterward,  but  times  were  hard  and  the  young 
boy  bought  a  farm  in  Shinbone  Valley.  The  soil 
there  was  better  and  he  grew  hard  and  strong 
raising  strawberries  and  peaches  and  a  little 
cotton  now  and  then.  He  had  a  boy  who  followed 
after  him,  farming  the  same  strawberry  fields, 
and  working  red-necked  in  the  summer's 
sun  tending  the  peach  orchard,  and  hunting 
the  quail  that  lived  on  the  chert  ridges. 

The  first  boy  died  and  the  second  boy  grew 
old  and  his  daughter  married  a  guy  of 
questionable  means  and  gave  him  a  grandson — 
and  this  boy  now  is  a  10-year-old  listening 
to  the  tales  of  his  great-grandfather  as  told  by 
his  grandfather.  And  this  young  boy  resents 
terribly  never  having  a  chance  to  see  the  likes  of 
the  "blue  meteor"  as  it  swarmed  over  Pigeon 
Mountain.  A  thousand  miles  away,  on  a  green 
bluff  where  the  Mississippi  River  accepts  the 
Wisconsin  River,  stands  a  monument.  The 
monument  reads 

Dedicated 

1  o  the  Last   Vv  isconsin 

1  assenger  1  igeon 

Shot  At  Bahcock,  Sept.   1899 

1  his  Species  Decame  Cxtinct 

I  h rough  the  Avarice  and 

1  houghtlcssness  or  Alan 

In  1974,  in  the  year  of  the  energy  and 
natural  resource  crisis,  is  it  possible  there's 
a  lesson  here? 
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Getting  to  offshore  fishing  drops  is  a  pain 
in  the  posterior.  Right? 

It's  anywhere  from  half  an  hour  to  three  or 
four  hours  of  tedium,  particularly  for  the  small 
boat  man  who  doesn't  have  a  mate  to  take  over 
the  helm  while  the  captain  sleeps  or  rigs  bait  or 
untangles  his  last  guest's  "overrun." 

Even  when  the  Spanish  mackerel  are  run- 
ning just  outside  the  sea  buoy  (as  they  probably 
are  right  now.  .  . ) ,  there's  about  an  hour  of 
dead  time  between  them  and  most  Georgia 
anglers.  An  hour  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  boat 
and  motor,  on  the  wallet  (should  you  not  have 
noticed,  gas  prices  ain't  what  they  used  to  be), 
and  on  the  aforementioned  posterior.  All  in  all, 
it's  the  worst  aspect  of  an  engaging  sport. 

But  it  need  not  be.  friends.  It  need  not  be.  For 
lurking  out  there  between  you  and  the  trolling 


grounds  or  bottom  drops  is  a  brown  and  white 
hunk  of  muscle  and  speed  ready  to  test  your 
skill,  your  muscles,  and  your  tackle.  And  if  you 
can  subdue  this  bruiser,  you'll  have  a  chance  at 
some  of  the  finest  fillets  ever  slipped  into  a 
broiler. 

To  pervert  a  phrase,  "there's  cobia  under 
them  there  buoys."  On  most  days  from  mid- 
April  til  mid-September — particularly  at  the 
peak  of  high  tide — there's  apt  to  be  a  cobia  or 
two  under  each  of  those  cans  you  pass  on  the 
way  out.  And  if  you  return  by  way  of  another 
inlet,  there'll  be  a  second  set  of  cans  and  another 
chance  to  hook  one  of  these  awesome  critters. 

The  cobia  are  loafing  in  the  shade  of  the 
buoys,  not  really  feeding,  perhaps,  but  always 
ready  to  take  a  tempting  morsel.  They  can  be 
found  along  the  weed  line  or  under  other  off- 
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shore  debris;  however,  that's  of  concern  only 
after  you've  gotten  out  there. 

Fishing  the  cans  can  be  quite  simple  if  every- 
thing is  right:  pull  within  casting  distance,  toss 
out  a  nice  big  shrimp,  then  hang  on.  An  in- 
shore "popping"  outfit  is  fine;  the  8-foot  rod  lets 
you  cast  reasonable  distances,  the  baitcasting 
reel  and  30-pound  line  usually  will  be  tough 
enough,  and  the  bright  bobber  will  drift  the 
shrimp  at  the  proper  5-8  foot  depth. 

Everything  seldom  is  right,  however.  If  the 
tide  is  moving,  the  helmsman  will  have  terrible 
time  trying  to  keep  the  boat  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance away  from  the  buoy.  If  there's  much  wind 
or  chop,  casting  will  be  difficut.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  best  solution  often  is  to  cast  with 
the  wind,  then  let  the  boat  drift  with  the  tide. 
Which  works  fine  for  one  angler,  but  creates 
incredible  confusion  if  two  or  three  lines  are 
out. 

About  the  time  the  confusion  reaches  its 
most  absurd  high,  of  course,  there's  a  strike.  A 
cobia  doesn't  mess  around;  he  grabs  the  dang- 
ling shrimp  and  takes  off  to  munch  it  quietly 
near  the  bottom.  Any  distraction — such  as  a 
hcok  being  set — only  sends  him  on  his  way 
much  faster. 


Since  he's  big  (anywhere  from  5  to  more  than 
50  pounds  in  our  area)  and  very,  very  strong, 
his  struggle  to  reach  bottom  can  have  disastrous 
effects  on  tackle:  lines  pop,  rods  snap,  reels 
screech.  Some  anglers  are  lucky,  of  course — 
the  cobia  scrapes  their  line  across  the  buoy 
chain,  thus  saving  them  more  serious  losses. 

The  trick  is  to  strike  very  hard,  then  turn  the 
initial  run  away  from  the  buoy  chain.  After 
that,  it's  just  sweat  and  prayer. 

Often  there  will  be  two  fish  near  a  can, 
and  one  will  investigate  the  damage  being 
done  to  the  other,  thus  bringing  himself  into 
the  range  of  an  opportunistic  angler.  It's  equally 
likely,  though,  that  both  will  be  scared  away 
until  another  day. 

There  are  folks  who  talk  ecstatically  of  cobia 
fillets,  ranking  them  above  mackerel,  dolphin, 
and  speckled  trout.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
go  quite  that  far:  when  you're  talking  in  that 
fancy  crowd,  rank  hardly  matters. 

A  stop  at  the  buoys  on  the  way  offshore  can 
be  a  great  treat,  a  chance  for  high  excitement 
and  the  exercise  of  daring  skill.  As  an  added — 
and  not  uninviting — attraction,  it  rests  that 
portion  of  the  anatomy  so  sorely  tried  by  long 
cruises  to  offshore  fishing  grounds. 
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Ask  any  conservationist,  environmentalist, 
ecologist,  or  even  a  garden  variety  nature  en- 
thusiast and  the  odds  are  excellent  that  you  can 
get  a  definite  opinion  on  clear-cutting.  You  are 
apt  to  get  it  quickly  too,  because  clear-cutting 
has  been  a  major  conservation  issue  for  several 
years;  minds  have  been  made  up  and  lines  have 
been  drawn.  Opinions  usually  are  extreme — 
oftimes  bitter — and  leave  no  doubt  on  which 
side  of  the  "clear-cut"  line  the  opinion-giver 
stands. 
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"All  age  management  in  even  aged  blocks," 
is  the  terminology  preferred  by  those  who  favor 
the  practice.  They  describe  it  as  ".  .  .  one  of 
several  scientific  tree  harvesting  methods  used 
to  manage  forests  as  a  continuously  renewable 
resource." 

Their  opponents  call  the  practice  "a  sin 
against  nature,"  and  claim  it  is  ".  .  .  an  environ- 
mental atrocity.  (It)  destroys  the  forest,  speeds 
soil  erosion,  increases  siltation  of  rivers,  threat- 
ens wildlife  and  destroys  recreation  potential." 

But  while  the  topic  generates  extraordinary 
quantities  of  heat,  it  offers  relatively  little  light 
to  those  on  the  battle's  sidelines.  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  herein  highlights  a  few  points  that  might 
help  an  innocent  bystander. 

Basically,  clear-cutting  and  its  variations  in- 
volve removing  all  the  trees  in  a  given  area.  Both 
commercially  usable  and  nonusable  trees  are 
cut,  leaving  a  cleared  area  which  then  may  be 
left  to  regenerate  itself  naturally  or  be  prepared 
for  seeding  or  planting.  Beyond  efficiency,  ad- 
herents of  clear-cutting  claim  several  benefits 
from  this  method:  a)  the  quality  of  the  forest  is 
enhanced  by  allowing  the  growth  of  several  tree 
species  which  require  direct  sunlight;  b)  the 
forest  is  kept  in  a  productive  stage  by  the  re- 
moval of  mature,  slow-growing  stands  of  trees, 
and  c)  wildlife  is  helped  by  stimulated  food 
plants  on  newly  cleared  sites  and  by  the  growth 
of  protective  cover  on  older  sites. 

The  detractors  argue  that  this  system  pro- 
motes an  unnatural,  artificialized  "forest"  dedi- 
cated primarily  to  high  timber  yield,  and  mono- 
cultures of  fast  growing  pines.  They  claim  it 
results  in  a  relatively  efficient  "tree  farm"  at  the 
expense  of  wildlife  habitat,  recreation,  beauty 
and  other  values  of  the  natural  forest  condition. 

"Wildlife  values"  seem  to  have  been  caught  in 
the  middle  of  this  controversy,  for  both  sides  use 
wildlife  habitat  needs  to  support  conflicting 
claims.  One  side  shouts  that  clear-cutting  bene- 
fits wildlife,  while  the  other  yells  that  it  destroys 
habitat. 

Unfortunately,  both  sides  are  right.  Clear- 
cutting,  as  it  currently  is  practiced,  varies  so 
much  in  technique,  habitat,  and  attendant  activi- 
ties that  no  general  yes  or  no  can  be  uttered. 
Not  surprisingly,  two  different  harvest  sites 
might  both  be  called  clear-cuts,  but  differ  sig- 
nificantly in  physical  appearance;  and  appear- 


ance alone  does  not  take  into  account  the  many 
natural  variables  which  can  determine  whether 
a  particular  clear-cut  has  "good"  or  "bad"  effects 
on  wildlife  habitat.  In  short,  the  effect  of  clear- 
cutting  on  wildlife  almost  wholly  depends  on  the 
unique  situation  of  each  habitat. 

Professional  wildlife  managers  may  disagree 
over  the  "good"  or  "bad"  qualities  of  various 
types  of  clear-cuts.  They  generally  agree  that 
clear-cutting,  practiced  with  certain  qualifica- 
tions and  limitations,  is  an  excellent  tool  of  wild- 
life management  and  provides  definite  benefits 
for  forest  wildlife.  These  same  wildlife  profes- 
sionals also  agree  that,  with  no  consideration  for 
wildlife,  clear-cutting  can  be  extraordinarily 
damaging. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  apparent  that  forest- 
dwelling  wildlife  can  be  helped  by  cutting  down 
a  sizeable  portion  of  its  home.  The  answer  lies 
in  the  demands  an  animal  makes  upon  its  habi- 
tat. Relatively  few  species,  even  the  forest-dwell- 
ers, can  best  fulfill  their  needs  for  food  and 
cover  in  a  continuous,  mature  forest. 

Diversity  (or  variety)  of  tree  and  plant  spe- 
cies and  age-groups  is  desirable  for  most  ani- 
mals; thus  the  old  axiom  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment: "to  increase  the  diversity  of  wildlife 
species,  increase  the  diversity  of  vegetative  types 
within  the  habitat."  Of  course  some  creatures  re- 
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A  controlled  fire  helps  both  the  forest  and  its  wildlife.  It  clears  the  fire-prone  carpet  of 
pine  needles,  eliminating  a  hazard  to  the  forest  and  allowing  food  plants  to  grow 
for  the  wildlife. 
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Photo  by  T.  Craig  Martin 


quire  more  diversity  than  others,  but  almost  all 
benefit  from  diverse  habitat. 

Another  critical  factor  is  "interspersion,"  or 
the  distance  between  the  different  plants  and  age 
groups  of  plants  which  create  diversity.  Most 
animals  are  not  great  wanderers  (except  migra- 
tory species,  of  course)  and  tend  to  remain  in  a 
rather  limited  area  called  "home  range."  If  an 
area  is  to  be  adequate  for  a  given  species,  all  the 
necessities  for  that  species'  habitat  must  be 
located  within  that  animal's  normal  home  range. 
For  maximum  wildlife  benefit  (all  species)  a 
diversity  of  plant  species  and  age  classes  should 
be  found  in  a  relatively  small  area. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  transitional  zone 
between  an  old  field  and  a  mature  forest.  There 
one  finds  all  stages  of  plant  succession  (diversi- 
ty) very  close  together  (interspersion).  This  is 
the  so  called  "edge  effect"  that  is  so  desirable 
for  many  wildlife  species. 

It  is  by  providing  diversity  and  interspersion 
in  the  forest  that  clear-cutting  can  be  beneficial 
to  wildlife.  Clear-cutting,  that  is,  carefully 
planned  to  yield  wildlife  benefits  as  well  as 
timber.  Such  a  system  must  acknowledge  wildlife 
needs  as  an  important  aspect  of  the  overall  man- 
agement program.  Some  facets  of  an  "ideal" 
wildlife  clear-cut  system  have  emerged: 

A)  perhaps  most  important,  the  individual 
cuts  should  be  small.  An  opening  of  about  50 
acres  is  about  the  practical  maximum  for  effi- 
cient use  by  wildlife  (in  mountainous  areas  40 
acres  is  the  upper  limit  for  watershed  protec- 
tion); 

B)  the  cuts  are  most  beneficial  when  they  are 
irregular  in  shape,  providing  a  maximum  of  edge 
(diversity); 

C)  the  cut  areas  should  be  well  scattered 
through  the  forest  (interspersion),  and  not  cut 
"back  to  back"; 

D )  springheads,  creek  bottoms  and  other  wet 
areas  should  not  be  cut  and  should  be  left  in 
mature  hardwoods  for  diversity  and  watershed 
protection; 

E)  in  extensive  upland  stands  where  pine  is 
favored,  occasional  patches  of  mast-bearing 
hardwoods  should  be  encouraged; 
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This  stand  at  the  Piedmont  NWR  lias  been  thinned 
(for  pulpwood)  and  burned.  This  lusli  growth  of 
ground  plants  followed. 


F )  some  areas  should  not  be  cut  at  all.  These 
include  steep  slopes  and  unique  natural  and 
scenic  areas.  A  truly  sophisticated  multiple-use 
plan  also  identifies  and  protects  areas  used  by 
endangered  or  threatened  wildlife. 

Many  landowners  and  industrial  foresters  feel 
that  wildlife  management  is  too  expensive  a 
fancy  to  be  indulged  on  commercial  timber  land. 
It  would  be,  except  that  most  of  the  wildlife 
practices  mentioned  are  standard  methods  used 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  timber  crop.  Wildlife 
and  timber  management  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive and,  with  planning,  can  be  complementary. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Piedmont 
Wildlife  Refuge  at  Round  Oak  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  this  system  at  work.  This  area  has  been 
developed  using  sound  forestry  practices,  but  it 
also  includes  consideration  of  wildlife  and  esthet- 
ics: in  other  words,  true  multiple-use  planning. 


The  Refuge  includes  36,000  acres  of  typical 
middle  Georgia  terrain.  Acquired  by  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration  in  1939,  the  area  was 
"cottoned-out"  farmland  growing  mostly  scrub 
brush  and  red  clay  gullies.  Initial  efforts  at  man- 
agement included  reforestation  to  provide  wild- 
life cover  and  control  erosion. 

The  overall  plan  at  Piedmont  today  seeks  to 
promote  a  healthy,  vigorous  forest  (just  what 
every  forester  wants)  which  also  is  good  wildlife 
habitat  and  a  pleasant  environment  for  outdoor 
activities. 

For  management  purposes,  the  refuge  is 
divided  into  36  compartments  of  800-1000  acres 
each.  These  compartment  are  further  subdivided 
into  units  of  20-80  acres  to  roughly  correspond 
to  the  age  of  groups  of  trees  in  each  unit.  Each 
compartment  is  managed  as  a  separate  entity, 
with  specific  management  practices  prescribed 
for  each  small  stand  unit. 

The  upland  pine  stands  are  harvested  on  an 
80  year  rotation,  which  means  that  the  final 
harvest  on  any  stand  occurs  when  the  trees  in 
that  stand  are  80  years  old.  This  final  harvest 
could  be  called  a  "clear  cut"  because  all  of  the 
mature  trees  are  removed. 

Before  this  final  harvest  cut,  however,  each 
stand  has  already  provided  four  harvests  of  tim- 
ber on  a  selective  cutting  basis.  These  "thin- 
nings" accomplish  several  goals  of  management 
for  both  timber  and  wildlife:  the  reduced  density 
of  the  stand  removes  competition  and  allows 
better  growth  of  the  remaining  trees,  and  those 
trees  which  would  be  lost  naturally  in  a  maturing 
stand  are  taken  while  still  profitable.  Since  a 
dense  young  pine  forest  shades  out  ground 
plants,  little  wild  food  is  produced.  The  thinning 
lets  in  sunlight  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  food 
plants  in  the  understory.  These  open  stands  also 
promote  the  growth  of  young  trees,  so  by  the 
final  harvest  3  to  5  foot  pines  already  are  started. 

Another  compatible  wildlife/timber  manage- 
ment tool  used  at  Piedmont  NWR  is  fire.  As 
shocking  as  it  sounds,  controlled  use  of  fire  bene- 
fits both  wildlife  and  timber.  No  matter  how 
much  a  stand  is  thinned,  few  if  any  useful 
wildlife  foods  will  be  produced  if  the  ground  is 
covered  by  six  inches  of  pine  needles.  Burning 
removes  this  ground  litter  and  allows  the  growth 
of  valuable  food  plants  under  a  thinned  pine 
stand.  These  same  pine  needles  also  are  highly 
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flammable  during  dry  weather.  Controlled  burn- 
ing removes  the  litter  when  conditions  allow  a 
"cool"  fire  which  does  not  damage  the  trees. 

Several  "rules  of  thumb"  which  directly  bene- 
fit wildlife  govern  the  Piedmont  management 
program.  Hardwood  trees,  which  produce  highly 
nutritious  nuts  and  fruit  called  "mast,"  are  left 
to  grow  in  suitable  locations.  Hardwoods  nor- 
mally grow  best  in  moist,  fertile  areas  so  creek 
bottoms,  hillside  coves  and  northeast  slopes  are 
prime  areas.  Mast-producing  and  hollow  "den 
trees"  also  are  left  scattered  through  the  upland 
pine  areas  to  increase  diversity  for  wildlife  needs. 

Diversity  is  the  key  word  in  the  Piedmont 
wildlife/forest  management  program.  The  final 
harvest  sites  are  well  scattered,  and  no  more  than 
10%  of  any  1,000  acre  compartment  is  har- 
vested in  any  eight  year  cycle.  The  protection 
of  mature  hardwoods  along  creek  bottoms  and 
on  suitable  upland  sites  promotes  interspersion. 
To  further  increase  diversity,  all  logging  roads 


and  log  loading  areas  are  closed  and  seeded  after 
use  and  5%  of  each  1,000  acre  compartment  is 
kept  permanently  open. 

This  well  balanced  program  has  led  to  re- 
markable productivity  of  both  wildlife  and  tim- 
ber. Over  the  past  six  years  an  average  of  645 
deer  have  been  harvested  annually.  The  current 
deer  population  is  estimated  at  one  animal  per 
1  1  acres.  The  area  also  has  good  population  of 
squirrel,  wild  turkey,  rabbit  and  quail.  All  native 
and  normal  migrant  songbirds  are  abundant, 
and  one  endangered  species,  the  red-cockaded 
woodpecker,  is  found  here. 

A  ten  year  average  shows  timber  receipts  at 
more  than  $350,000  per  year,  or  approximately 
$  1 0  per  acre  each  year. 

Have  wildlife  values  been  totally  lost  in  an 
effective  forest  management  system?  One  of  the 
highest  deer  densities  in  the  state  suggests  other- 
wise. Has  efficient  forestry  been  unduly  ham- 
pered by  wildlife  management  modifications? 


A  typical  planted  pine  stand  produces  an  area  virtually 
barren  of  wildlife.  The  constant  shade  of  the  closed 
canopy  and  a  carpet  of  pine  needles  stops  the  growth  of 
necessary  food  plants. 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 
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Timber  earnings  of  $10  per  acre  do  not  indicate 
this.  This  land-use  program  amply  demonstrates 
that  effective  wildlife  and  timber  management 
can  effectively  co-exist  and  indeed  are  quite 
compatible. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  forestry  programs  are 
this  concerned  with  wildlife  values;  some  opera- 
tions ignore  them  completely.  These  programs 
create  the  large  cleared  tracts  with  "World  War 
II"  land-scaping  and  extensive  row  crops  of 
pine  that  are  very  poor  habitat  for  wildlife.  Such 
practices  are,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  outcry 
against  clear-cutting. 

A  well-balanced  program  takes  planning  and 
effort,  not  just  lip-service  and  tokenism.  A  few 
miniscule  "nature  reserves"  and  wildlife  sanctu- 
aries tacked  on  after  the  harvest  are  not  the 
answer.  A  responsible  management  plan  which 
acknowledges  the  many  values  of  a  forest  eco- 
system is  needed. 

In  theory  clear-cutting  is  neither  good  nor  bad 
for  wildlife,  but  in  practice  it  almost  always  is 
one  or  the  other.  Simplistic  statements  such  as, 
"Clear-cutting  is  good  (or  bad)  for  wildlife," 
uttered  by  both  sides  of  the  controversy  do  not 
adequately  reflect  the  real  situation.  Clear-cut- 
ting in  one  area  might  improve  wildlife  habitat, 
while  a  slight  difference  in  natural  conditions, 
timber  species,  or  cutting  technique  only  a  few 
miles  away  might  have  exactly  the  opposite  ef- 
fect. The  main  difference  is  planning  that  rec- 
ognizes both  wildlife  and  timber  as  valuable 
forest  resources. 

Who  knows?  With  leased  hunting  land  now 
going  for  as  much  as  $1.50-$2.00  per  acre  per 
year,  perhaps  wildlife  might  one  day  be  more 
profitable  than  trees  .  .  . 
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St.  Simons 


Under  Five  Flags 


by  Joe  Cullens 

Photos  by  Bob  Busby 

The  tiny  vessel  tossed  through  another 
interminable  night,  a  seemingly  less-than-sea- 
worthy  speck  pitching  about  on  the 
fluorescent  sea.  But  just  as  the  tense  and 
battered  crew  began  to  wonder  if  the  five  month 
voyage  was  the  beginning  of  an  eternal 
damnation,  salvation  sounded  in  the  single 
cry:  "land." 


Christ  C  hun  h  was  founded  in  February  of  1736  as  a 
mission  of  the  Church  of  England  under  the  Reverend 
Charles  Wesley.  The  current  structure  was  built  on 
the  original  site  in  1884. 


The  ruins  of  Retreat  hospital.  Retreat  Plantation's 

medical  facility  for  its  slaves.  The  Sea  Island  Golf  Club 

now  is  located  on  the  plantation's  lands. 
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The  Spanish  discovery  of  Georgia's  coastal 
islands  is  believed  to  predate  Ponce  de 
Leon's  arrival  by  almost  ten  years,  for 
navigational  charts  from  the  early  1500's  plot 
several  of  the  islands  as  part  of  the 
Province  of  Guale,  in  northern  Florida. 
Some  four  hundred  years  later,  Georgia's 
Golden  Isles  are  charted  as  one  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast's  most  beautiful  resort  areas. 

For  many  years  the  coastal  islands  (Cum- 
berland, Sapelo,  Jekyll,  Saint  Catherine's, 
Ossabaw  and  Saint  Simons)  were  known  as 
"The  Golden  Isles  of  Guale"  (pronounced 
"Wallie"  )  in  honor  of  Chief  Guale.  an 
Indian  befriended  by  Pedro  Menendez  de 
Avilles.  Avilles,  the  founder  of  Saint  Augustine, 
Florida,  established  the  first  of  many 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  Georgia  coast. 
The  period  of  Spanish  missions  lasted  more 
than  100  years  until  about  1686. 

Four  other  flags — those  of  France,  England, 
the  Confederacy,  and  the  United  States — 
have  waved  in  the  sea  breeze  over  the  islands 
in  the  last  400  years,  but  Saint  Simons'  early 
history  indicates  that  Indian  tribes 
inhabited  the  area  long  before  the  coming 
of  white  settlers.  A  large  Indian  village  is 
believed  to  have  existed  on  what  is  now  the 
island's  airport.  More  than  80  burial 
sites  found  there  contain  pottery  and  stone- 
work dating  to  well  before  1 500.  Since  this 
pottery  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  types, 
it  is  believed  that  at  least  two  different 
groups  (probably  the  prehistoric  Timucuan 
and  Hichiti  tribes)  inhabited  the  area. 

The  first  "civilized"  settlement  was  the 
Spanish  Mission  of  San  Buenaventura.  Rem- 
nants of  this  mission  were  found  by  British 
settlers  in  1733. 

Under  British  rule  after  the  founding  of  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  in  1733.  the  coastal 
islands  were  settled  by  General  Oglethorpe  as  a 
buffer  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
Florida.  Fort  Frederica  was  built  on  Saint 
Simons  and  garrisoned  with  British  soldiers. 
The  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  in  1 742,  a 
turning  point  in  American  colonial  history,  led 
to  cession  of  Spain's  Florida  holdings  to  Great 
Britain  in  1763  and  thus  removed  the 


"Spanish  threat,"  ending  the  need  for  military 
presence  on  the  Georgia  coast. 

Saint  Simons  became  the  home  for  many  of 
the  soldiers  who  fought  during  the  war  with 
Spain.  Land  grants  were  made,  and  the  fertile 
soil  of  the  island  reverted  to  the  quiet  of 
agriculture  until  the  Revolutionary  War  began. 
Many  island  homes  were  destroyed  by  the 
British  fleet's  bombardments  and  the  town  of 
Frederica  was  obliterated.  Today's  fragmentary 
remains  are  mute  tribute  to  this  colorful 
period  in  Saint  Simons'  long  past. 

Unlike  many  of  the  coastal  islands,  Saint 
Simons  never  was  controlled  by  any  one  family 
or  corporation.  The  greatest  consolidation  came 
after  the  Revolution  when  large  plantations 
like  Hampton  Point,  Cannon's  Point,  West 
Point,  Harrington  and  Retreat  were  created 
by  entrepreneur  owners.  The  "Old  South"  is 
perhaps  best  represented  by  life  as  it  was  on 
these  plantations  in  the  time  when  cotton  was 
the  leading  cash  crop  and  Sea  Island  cotton  was 
especially  prized  for  its  quality.  But  the  Civil 
War  ruined  the  grandeur  of  the  old  south  and 
the  19,000  cultivated  acres  on  Saint  Simons  did 
not  escape.  The  once  great  planter  families 
fell  destitute. 

Development  of  the  island  as  a  resort  began 
scon  after  the  war.  In  1881  a  boat  line  began 
to  provide  passenger  service  on  a  regular 
schedule  between  Brunswick  and  Saint  Simons. 
Six  years  later  a  pier  was  erected  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  and  construction 
began  on  the  Saint  Simons  Hotel.  It  was 
completed  in  1888,  but  burned  nine  years  later 
and  was  not  replaced  until  1910. 

The  extension  of  U.S.  Highway  17  over  the 
Altamaha  River  in  1921  opened  the  Brunswick 
area  to  more  tourists,  and  their  enthusiasm  for 
Saint  Simons  forced  the  building  of  a  causeway 
to  the  island  in  1924.  Two  years  later,  Howard 
Coffin,  the  developer  of  the  Sea  Island  resort 
community,  bought  his  first  land  on  Saint 
Simons.  His  famous  Cloister  Hotel  was 
finished  in  1928. 

Many  private  hemes  have  been  built  on  the 
island,  but  in  the  past  few  years  development 
has  switched  to  vacation  and  second-home 
communities.  Condominium  and  apartment 
complexes  are  rapidly  being  built. 
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Environmentalists  have  fought  attempts  to 
develop  Saint  Simons  into  a  commercial  resort, 
but  increased  cooperation  between  developers, 
government  officials  and  individual  property 
owners  has  eased  the  tension  somewhat.  Several 
lawsuits,  however,  have  been  filed  to  prevent 
further  development  of  beachfront  properties 
held  by  developers. 

A  great  deal  is  at  stake  in  the  development 
of  Saint  Simons.  For  years,  the  island  lay 
dormant,  but  in  the  1960's  development  almost 
outstripped  control.  While  the  arguments 
over  present  and  future  development  continue, 
perhaps  Aldo  Leopold  offers  an  indication  of 


Saint  Simons'  true  value  to  man:  "It  is  a  century 
now  since  Darwin  gave  us  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  origin  of  the  species.  We  know  now  what 
was  unknown  to  all  the  preceding  caravan  of 
generations:  that  men  are  only  fellow-voyagers 
with  other  creatures  in  the  odyssey  of  evolution. 
Our  ability  to  perceive  quality  in  nature  begins, 
as  in  art,  with  the  pretty.  It  expands  through 
successive  stages  of  the  beautiful  to  values  as  yet 
uncapture  by  language."  The  beauty  of  Saint 
Simons  remains  its  ultimate  value,  a  resource 
available  to  all.  The  "Golden  Isles  of  Guale" 
have  faded  into  history,  but  with  caution  we 
can  preserve  a  monument  to  this  once 
glorious  past. 
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Dove  season  again   is  split  into  two  segments 
and    divided    into    north/south    regions    (see    the 
map  for  the  dividing  line). 
North: 

Sept.  7  through  Oct.  26 
Dec.  1  4  through  Jan.  2 


South: 

Sept.  28  through  Oct.  26 
Nov.  30  through  Jan.  9 


Shooting   hours  are  from  noon  until  sunset. 
The   bag    limit   is    12,   the   possession    limit  24 


by  Aaron  Pass 

Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 


The  speedy  mourning  dove  is  Georgia's  fa- 
vorite gamebird,  even  surpassing  the  bobwhite 
quail.  Many  factors  account  for  this  esteem, 
and  mostly  they  are  unique  to  doves  and  dove 
hunting. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  dove's  popularity  is  the  early  opportunity 
for  hunting.  Legal  dove  shooting  normally  be- 
gins long  before  other  small  game  seasons  open. 
This,  added  to  the  dove's  statewide  abundance, 
generally  assures  a  good  turn-out  on  opening 
day. 

According  to  Game  and  Fish  Division  sta- 
tistics, more  Georgia  hunters  harvested  more 
doves  in  1972-1973  than  any  other  small  game. 
The  first  half  of  the  season  saw  121,727  hunters 
harvesting  2,204,869  doves.  In  contrast,  quail 
drew  118,093  hunters  who  bagged  2,672,194 
birds.  During  the  entire  season  the  statewide 
harvest  was  3,590,338  doves. 

Dove  shooting  is  unique  among  American 
styles  of  hunting.  It's  much  less  physically  de- 
manding than  most  other  forms.  There's  no 
need  to  rise  from  a  warm  bed  in  pre-morning 
blackness  or  stumble   around   in   sub-freezing 


temperatures.  By  law  dove  shooting  is  limited 
to  the  afternoon  and  the  season  usually  opens 
during  September's  "Indian  Summer."  In  most 
hunting,  the  shooter  must  wander  about  in 
search  of  his  quarry.  Not  so  with  the  obliging 
dove;  the  hunter  merely  sits  down  and  waits  for 
the  dove  to  come  to  him. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  dove  hunting 
is  its  social  aspect.  Solitude  normally  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  a  successful  hunt,  but  in  most  dove 
shooting  it  is  a  disadvantage.  If  a  lone  hunter 
approaches  doves  feeding  in  a  large  field,  they 
usually  fly  to  the  other  end  and  resume  lunch. 
If  he  goes  to  that  end,  the  doves  will  just  fly 
back.  Thus  many  hunters  are  needed  to  keep  the 
doves  moving.  Another  aspect  of  this  is  that 
dove  hunting  demands  little  woodscraft — it's 
pretty  hard  to  get  lost  on  a  crowded  field. 

Dove  shoots  normally  occur  near  freshly 
harvested  fields  where  the  birds  come  to  feed 
on  the  waste  grain  and  seed  left  by  modern  har- 
vesting equipment.  This  points  out  another 
major  dissimilarity  between  the  mourning  dove 
and  other  small  game.  As  the  economic  neces- 
sities of  modern  agri-business  and  forestry  de- 
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mand  more  production  on  less  space,  the  tradi- 
tional brushy  coverts  for  rabbit  and  quail  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  Replacing  these  are  large, 
efficient  field  crop  and  pine  tree  monocultures 
which  tolerate  no  "wasted"  space  along  fence- 
rows  and  field  borders.  Doves  apparently  can 
utilize  this  non-habitat  better  than  other  species 
and  are  not  declining  with  the  cover. 

If,  so  far,  dove  shooting  sounds  ridiculously 
easy,  don't  be  misled.  Probably  more  doves  are 
"mis-led"  than  all  other  small  game  combined. 
The  national  average  indicates  that  for  every 
dove  brought  to  bag,  the  average  shooter  fires 
five  shells.  The  dove's  speed  and  well-known 


dodging  tactics  make  him  a  real  test  of  the 
wing-shooter's  prowess.  Drifting  in  against  an 
open  sky,  doves  may  appear  to  be  loafing  along 
— while  actually  cruising  at  30  to  40  m.p.h.!  At 
the  first  shot,  the  dove  can  turn  on  a  burst  of 
additional  speed  and  go  into  a  series  of  evasive 
maneuvers  that  leave  all  but  the  best  shooters 
with  an  empty  gun  and  an  equally  empty  bag. 

Doves  are  abundant,  available  statewide,  and 
are  relatively  easy  to  hunt.  They  furnish  sporty 
shooting  and  generous  bag  limits.  As  if  all  these 
attributes  weren't  sufficient,  doves  are  tasty  as 
well.  Little  wonder  they  are  the  state's  most 
popular  gamebird. 
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by  Gibson  Johnston,  Jr. 


Art  by  Jose  Vinos 


So  you'd  like  to  be  a  bow  hunter?  You  know 
the  odds  are  stacked  against  you:  you'll  help- 
lessly watch  deer  that  any  self  respecting  gun 
hunter  could  easily  bag,  you  can't  shoot  long 
ranges  or  through  brush,  you'll  ache  in  muscles 
of  which  you  were  unaware. 

But  don't  be  discouraged,  for,  despite  its  in- 
conveniences, bow  hunting  probably  is  the  most 
satisfying  and  sporting  form  of  hunting.  And 
once  you  try  it  you'll  be  hopelessly  hooked. 

To  get  started  properly,  find  a  good  sporting 
goods  store,  one  that  specializes  in  archery  gear. 
Among  the  personnel  will  be  folks  who  know 
archery  and  probably  a  bow  hunter  or  two.  Ask 
for  advice  and  take  it.  Many  stores  sell  archery 
equipment,  but  most  do  not  have  an  employee 
who  is  an  archer.  Gear  is  cheaper  in  these  stores, 
but  this  is  false  economy,  since  there  usually  is 
little  recourse  should  something  go  wrong. 

Selecting  a  bow  can  be  a  frustrating  experi- 
ence, for  they  come  in  all  sizes,  colors,  and 
prices.  Basically,  there  are  four  types  of  bow: 
the  straight  bow,  the  recurved  bow,  the  com- 
pound bow,  and  the  cross  bow.  Compound  and 
cross  bows  are  illegal  for  hunting  in  Georgia. 

The  best  choice  for  hunting  is  the  recurve 
bow.  Although  this  bow  comes  in  many  con- 
figurations, all  involve  limbs  whose  tips  curve 
toward  the  target  when  strung  (or  "braced"). 
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This  bow  imparts  greater  speed  to  the  arrow 
t  nd  provides  better  overall  performance. 

Bows  are  constructed  from  metal,  wood  of  all 
sorts,  plastics,  fiberglass,  or  combinations  of 
these.  A  laminated  bow,  usually  made  of  fiber- 
glass and  wood,  will  cast  an  arrow  consistently 
and  is  less  subject  to  fatigue  than  bows  of  other 
materials. 

Another  consideration  is  the  bow's  length. 
Here  too,  there  are  many  variations,  ranging 
from  45  to  72  inches  in  standard  factory  models. 
Short  bows  are  easier  to  carry  in  the  field,  can 
be  handled  easily  in  brush,  and  will  cast  the 
arrow  faster,  so  they  normally  are  selected  for 
hunting.  However,  to  add  to  the  confusion, 
longer  bows  are  easier  and  more  stable  to  draw, 
are  smoother  on  the  release,  and  are  more  ac- 
curate. The  size  range  for  these  two  general 
classifications  is  arbitrarily  set  at  45  to  60  inches 
for  short  bows  and  60  to  72  inches  for  long 
bows. 

Still  another  factor  to  consider  in  selecting 
a  hunting  bow  is  "draw  weight,"  or,  simply, 
"weight."  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  how  much 
the  bow  weighs,  but  refers  to  the  amount  of  force 
necessary  to  pull  the  string  a  given  distance, 
usually  28  inches.  It's  a  serious  mistake  to  try 
to  prove  your  manliness  by  owning  a  75  or  80 


lb.  bow.  These  are  for  the  experienced  archer 
and  then  only  for  special  purposes:  cape  buffalo 
and  elephant  have  been  killed  by  arrows  from 
bows  of  70  lb.  weight.  A  good  average  hunting 
bow  has  a  draw  weight  of  about  45  lbs.  (40  lbs. 
is  the  minimum  legal  weight  for  hunting  in 
Georgia.) 

A  good  choice  for  hunting  is  a  laminated 
recurved  bow  about  60"  long  with  a  40-50  lb. 
draw  weight.  It  can  cost  anywhere  from  $35  to 
$250. 

A  bow  without  arrows  is  useful  only  as  a  club. 
Therefore,  as  much  care  should  be  exercised  in 
selecting  arrows  as  in  choosing  the  bow.  Arrows 
are  available  for  $.50  each  at  many  stores,  but 
this  is  more  false  economy. 

Arrow  shafts  are  made  of  wood,  fiberglass, 
and  aluminum  in  various  qualities.  Top  grade 
wooden  arrows  are  cedar.  Fiberglass  and  alumi- 
num arrows  should  be  tubular. 

"Spine"  describes  the  characteristic  of  the 
arrow  that  allows  it  to  curve  around  the  bow  and 
recover  to  fly  straight,  or,  more  simply,  stiffness. 
Spine  (expressed  in  pounds)  is  recommended 
for  each  corresponding  bow  weight.  Proper  spine 
is  crucial  for  accuracy;  and  since  spine  is  a  func- 
tion of  weight,  all  your  arrows  should  be  of  the 
same  weight. 
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Arrow  length  is  measured  in  inches  from  the 
nock  to  the  base  of  the  point,  and  proper  length 
varies  with  the  archer.  To  determine  the  length, 
draw  your  bow — using  a  40"  dowel  for  an  arrow 
— until  your  "anchor  point"  (where  the  string 
comes  to  rest  against  your  face)  is  consistent  and 
feels  comfortable.  Then  draw  fully,  and  have  a 
friend  mark  the  arrow  at  the  farthest  point  on 
the  bow.  The  distance  from  the  end  to  the  mark 
is  the  proper  arrow  length  for  you. 

"Fletching"  is  the  feathers  of  an  arrow.  The 
general  arrangement  is  three  feathers  or  vanes 
set  at  120  degree  intervals  near  the  end  of  the 
shaft,  although  four  vanes  sometimes  are  seen. 
The  "index  vane"  or  "cock  feather"  is  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  nock,  and  usuallv  is  colored 
differently  from  the  others.  Vanes  are  made  of 
turkey  feathers  or  plastic. 
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Points  or  broadheads  come  in  a  fantastic  ar- 
ray. They  may  be  spiraled,  2-bladed,  3-bladed, 
or  4-bladed,  reversed  or  blunt;  but  the  choice  is  a 
matter  of  individual  preference.  The  4-bladed 
probably  is  most  popular.  Most  arrows  are  avail- 
able with  adapters  that  allow  interchanging 
field  points  of  the  same  weight  for  practice.  This 
is  an  important  consideration,  since  it  allows 
practice  with  the  same  arrows  that  will  be  used  in 
the  hunt.  Hunting  points  must  be  razor  sharp. 

Good  arrows  with  hunting  points  in  cedar 
cost  about  $1.50  and  in  fiberglass  or  aluminum 
about  $3.00.  You'll  need  at  least  six. 

Now  you're  ready  to  hunt,  right?  No!  There 
are  a  few  other  necessities  to  be  bought: 

1  )    A  shooting  glove  or  tab.  This  device  pro- 

ts  the  fingertips  when  drawing  the  bow,  and 
from  $1.50  to  $5. 


ckucfoerzy  glove 

2)  An  armguard.  It  protects  the  forearm  of 
the  bow  hand  from  the  string,  which  moves  at 
great  speed  and  can  inflict  a  painful  slap.  Arm- 
guards  cost  $2  to  $5. 

3 )  A  quiver.  It  holds  extra  arrows.  Some 
stand  on  the  ground,  some  are  worn  on  the  belt 
or  back  and  others  attach  to  the  bow.  The  latter 
is  most  popular  among  hunters  and  costs  $3 
to  $20. 

So,  for  less  than  $100,  you're  ready  to  hunt. 
But  one  thing  that  money  cannot  buy  is  skill. 
Practice  shooting  at  all  ranges  in  all  positions. 
Do  it  daily  until  you  develop  confidence  in  your 
skill  with  the  bow. 

One  hour  spent  with  a  good  teacher  will  do 
more  for  your  ability  than  ten  hours  of  solo 
practice.  You  cannot  recognize  your  own  bad 
habits  easily;  another  bowman  can.  Proper  in- 
struction and  practice  can  make  a  bowman  a 
respectable  marksman;  then  he  is  ready  to  try  his 
luck  as  a  bow  hunter. 

Soon  you'll  know  your  weapon's  capabilities 
and  limitations  .  .  .  and  your  own.  Experience 
will  improve  both.  Sooner  or  later  that  trophy 
buck  will  present  himself  when  all  the  conditions 
are  right.  It  may  take  a  while,  but  by  then  you'll 
be  hooked  .  .  . 
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CONDITIONING 
YOUR  DOG 

The  signals  are  clear;  au- 
tumn is  approaching.  For  mil- 
lions of  American  sportsmen, 
the  signals  also  have  another 
meaning.  Hunting  seasons  are 
coming. 

You  probably  are  not  alone 
in  sensing  the  change  in  the  air; 
your  dog  needs  no  calendar  to 
tell  him  what  time  of  year  it  is, 
his  nose  already  is  sifting  out 
old  familiar  messages  from  the 
freshening  breezes. 

Hunting  with  a  dog  can  be  a 
double  blessing  since  it  can  en- 
hance both  your  enjoyment  of 
the  sport  and  your  success  as 
well.  But,  before  you  put  your 
four-footed  game  finder  back 
in  action,  it  is  only  fair  to  give 
him  the  preseason  tune-up  he 
deserves  for  top  performance. 

For  example,  a  dog  that  has 
been  confined  to  the  kennel  or 
a  limited  run  for  a  number  of 
months  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  unlimber  his  summer- 
soft  muscles  and  develop  his 
stamina  before  being  asked  for 
a  hard  day's  hunt. 

Starting  at  least  a  full  month 
before  actual  hunting  begins,  if 
possible,  he  should  be  given  a 
run  of  15  to  20  minutes  a  day, 
stretched  out  to  an  hour  or  two 
on  weekends.  This  really  is  all 
he  needs  to  get  in  shape  and  it 
will  also  harden  up  his  pads  for 
the  tougher  trekking  ahead. 

This  also  is  the  best  time  to 
re-establish  his  quick  response 
to  basic  obedience  commands. 


No  more  than  ten  minutes  a  day 
need  be  devoted  to  this  phase  of 
his  preparation,  but  it  is  im- 
portant. A  dog  that  won't  re- 
spond properly  afield  can  be 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a 
help. 

While  you  don't  want  a  fat 
field  dog,  remember  to  adjust 
his  diet  to  his  increased  activity. 
A  good  hunting  dog  should  be 
slim  but  not  starved.  Colder 
weather  alone  will  increase  his 
fuel  requirements.  You  can 
help  meet  this  need  by  adding  a 


tablespoon  or  two  of  lard  to  his 
daily  winter  ration.  But,  if  he's 
picked  up  some  summer  suet 
of  his  own,  let  him  run  this  off 
before  upping  his  feed. 

Finally,  remember  to  match 
the  demands  on  your  dog  to  his 
age.  Veteran  dogs  are  much 
like  veteran  hunters.  They  still 
have  the  desire  and  enthusiasm, 
abetted  by  a  treasure  of  ac- 
quired experience.  But  their 
work  should  be  paced  out  more 
carefully,  with  judicious  resting 
periods  in  between.  Work  him 
right  and  his  savvy  will  substi- 
tute for  his  staying  power. 

Clark  Webster, 

Manager 

Remington  Farms 
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WATER:  A  PRIMER 
by  Luna  B.   Leopold,  W.   H. 
Freeman  Co.,  172  pp.,  $4.95 
(hardbound),    $2.95    (paper- 
bound). 

"In  the  Middle  Ages  people 
believed  that  the  water  in  the 
rivers  flowed  magically  from 
the  center  of  the  earth,"  says 
Luna  B.  Leopold  in  this  new 
book.  Considering  the  fact  that 
water  is  something  we  daily 
fish  in,  swim  through,  boat  on, 
look  at,  nap  by,  pray  for,  or 
day-dream  about,  most  people 
haven't  come  a  very  long  way 
since  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  thought  now  is  1 )  water 
comes  from  a  faucet,  or  2) 
comes  from  around  the  bend 
upstream,  or  3)  surface  water 
is  part  of  the  hydrologic  cycle. 
If  you  have  believed  either  of 
the  first  two  theories,  you  need 
to  get  this  book  right  away  be- 
fore your  kids  start  asking  you 
embarrassing  questions.  If  you 
believe  the  third,  you  should 
read  it  to  discover  you're  right 
for  a  change. 

It's  one  of  those  books  that 
most  people  probably  never 
would  pick  up,  because,  really, 
who  wants  to  read  a  book  about 
water  when  there's  a  good  TV 
show  on?  That's  too  bad,  be- 
cause: 

Do  you  know  how  to  look  at 
a  river  and  tell  how  often  a 
set  of  riffles  and  pools  will  occur 
(where  the  fish  are)?  or 

How  many  gallons  of  water 
you  use  every  time  you  take  a 
shower  or  flush   the  toilet    (a 
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good  statistic  to  have  on  hand 
when  there  is  a  lull  in  the  con- 
versation)? or 

What  really  causes  rain  and 
snow  (all  of  us  think  we  do  un- 
til asked  to  explain  it)?  or 

Why  do  some  soils  erode 
faster  than  others  (you  know 
they  do,  but  I  dare  you  to  tell 
me  why)? 

Water:  A  Primer  lets  you  in 
on  all  that. 

Maybe  you  won't  read  it  all 
(even  though  it's  only  about 
170  pages  long).  Maybe  you 
won't  understand  it  all.  But 
wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  read 
something  that's  really  worth 
your  while  for  a  change? 
Jim  Wilson 
Resource  Planning  Section 


PRACTICAL  FISHING 
KNOTS 

by  Lefty  Kreh  and  Mark  Sosin, 
Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  160 
pp.,  $5.95  (hardboard). 

In  the  great  horde  of  "sports- 
men's" books  vomiting  off  the 
presses  these  days,  very  few 
really  are  worth  reading,  and 
even  fewer  worth  owning.  Yet 
each  member  of  the  multi- 
colored horde  claims  to  be  the 
book  "every  sportsman  should 
own." 

And  that  makes  it  hard  to 
describe  a  book  like  this  one.  It 
is  a  book  every  serious  fisher- 
man should  have.  Really. 


It's  a  model  of  lucid  and  eco- 
nomical explanation.  Kreh  and 
Sosin  say  what  they  need  to,  il- 
lustrate the  point  clearly,  then 
move  on.  They  don't  need  the 
"me  and  Joe  in  the  Yucatan" 
examples  that  less  confident 
writers  rely  on,  and  they  don't 
waste  the  reader's  time  with 
"impressive"  esoterica. 

The  book  is,  above  all,  prac- 
tical. The  writers  present  knots 
that  any  serious  fisherman 
should  know,  not  all  the  knots 
he  might  someday  want  to 
know.  It  is  reasonable  to  argue, 
of  course,  that  all  fishermen 
should  be  competent  marline- 
spike  seamen;  but  that's  outside 
the  scope  of  this  book.  The  au- 
thors provide  a  few  obvious 
knots  for  boaters,  but  only  as  an 
afterthought. 

Most  freshwater  fishermen 
will  be  surprised  at  Kreh  and 
Sosin's  emphasis  on  the  Bimini 
Twist.  They  call  it  "the  most 
important  knot  you  can  learn," 
an  opinion  probably  not  shared 
by  many  bass  and  trout  fisher- 
men. Although  this  complex 
and  somewhat  exotic  creation 
has  unchallengeable  value  in 
saltwater  and  in  heavy  fresh- 
water fishing,  most  Georgia 
anglers  probably  can  survive 
with  a  good  clinch  or  palomar 
knot. 

Each  of  the  latter  approach 
1 00  percent  of  the  line  strength, 
and  either  of  them  is  easier  to 
master  than  the  Bimini  Twist. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Twist  should  be  among  the 
knots  that  serious  anglers 
know. 

The  illustrations  are  superb! 
It's  a  shame  that  the  photogra- 
pher remains  unnamed,  for  his 
work  adds  about  60%  to  the 
book's  value.  The  sketches  are 


good,  but  the  backlit  photogra- 
phy illustrates  tying  much  more 
clearly  than  any  other  tech- 
nique. There's  just  no  room  for 
confusion  in  this  careful  com- 
bination of  words  and  pictures. 

All  in  all,  then,  this  is  a  clear- 
ly written,  practical  book  that 
sets  a  limited  goal  and  achieves 
it  almost  perfectly.  It  is  a  model 
of  its  kind. 

And  it's  a  book  serious  fish- 
ermen should  own. 

TCM 


DUCKS,  GEESE  AND 
SWANS 

by  Oscar  J.  Merne.  St.  Marten's 
Press,  160  pp.,  $6.95  (hard- 
bound ) . 

As  an  avid  duck  hunter,  I 
thought  I  was  up  on  waterfowl. 
I  was  wrong.  After  reading  this 
book  I  realize  that  I  understand 
the  waterfowl  of  the  world 
about  half  as  well  as  the  aver- 
age Arab  understands  Hebrew. 

My  first  impression  said  this 
book  wasn't  worth  its  price. 
What  shaped  my  opinion  was 
the  elegance  usually  associated 
with  waterfowling  tomes.  But 
the  more  I  looked  into  it  the 
more  I  realized  that  Merne's 
work  is  a  great  little  book,  well 
worth  the  price  of  a  restaurant 
steak  and  just  as  meaty. 

Did  you  know  that  a  whole 
family  of  South  American  ducks 
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(Torrents)  live  exclusively  in 
torrential  streams  and  swim  un- 
derwater for  their  food?  Did 
you  know  that  mallards  in  the 
Philippines  are  red  heads?  Did 
you  know  that  some  waterfowl 
migrate — not  from  arctic  or 
anarctic  areas  to  temperate 
climes — but  from  high  moun- 
tains to  coastal  lowlands? 
Neither  did  I. 

I  still  believe  our  male  wood 
duck  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
duckjn  the  world.  What  I  didn't 
realize  until  now  is  the  stiff 
competition  the  woodie  has 
beaten  to  earn  that  title.  The 
European  shelduck  and  Chile's 
torrent  duck  run  our  woodie  a 
very  close  race  on  beauty. 

This  tight  little  book  has 
something  to  say  about  each  of 
the  world's  151  species  of  wa- 
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terfowl.  And  the  little  distribu- 
tion maps  showing  breeding 
and  winter  ranges  provide  use- 
ful information.  The  color  il- 
lustrations are  adequate. 

There's  some  humor  and  sad- 
ness in  the  book,  too.  Not  on 
purpose,  of  course,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  poignant. 
You  can  tell  a  non-American 
waterfowler  wrote  the  text,  es- 
pecially on  page  25  where  it 
says  that  "decoys"  are  used  to 
imitate  the  call  of  ducks  and 
geese  over  "lifelike  floating 
models"  near  the  "fowler's 
hide."  The  Irish  use  some  of 
the  same  words  as  we,  but  dif- 
ferent meanings:  our  call  is 
their  decoy,  our  decoy  their 
model  and  our  blind  is  their 
hide. 

Still,  most  of  the  words  have 
the  same  meaning.  In  these 
meanings  is  the  sadness.  Merne 
notes  that,  "There  are  many 
people  who  still  depend  on  wild- 
life as  their  main  source  of 
protein,  or  who  make  their  liv- 


ing  as   professional   wildfowl- 

ers "    Really?    In     1974? 

Visions  of  grimly  efficient  mar- 
ket hunters  in  South  America, 
Asia  and  Siberia  ominously 
going  about  their  business  can 
mean  only  one  result  for  the 
waterfowl  on  those  continents. 
Punt  guns  are,  according  to 
Merne,  rare  but  still  in  use. 
These  contraptions  (shotgun 
cannons  mounted  on  flat  skiffs 
or  punts)  can  wipe  out  whole 
flocks  of  waterfowl.  Outlawed 
here  for  60  years,  we  still  can 
feel  their  effects  in  diminished 
duck  populations. 

Humor,  sadness,  informa- 
tion. This  little  book  surprised 
me  with  its  completeness.  If 
you  like  waterfowl  but  don't 
want  to  blow  a  few  hundred 
bucks  on  a  definitive  study  of 
the  world's  waterfowl  (and  who 
does?)  I'd  recommend  this  lit- 
tle book. 

Bill  Moorehead 

Environmental  Education 

Coordinator 


SEASONS  OPENING: 

deer    (archery)  —  Sept.    28 

through  Oct.  26  in  Game  Zones 

I,  la,  II,  III,  and  IV.  Sept.  28 

through  Oct.  14  in  Game  Zones 

V  and  VI. 

dove  (first  season)  —  Sept.  71 

through  Oct.  26  in  the  northern 

zone,  Sept.  28  through  Oct.  26 

in  the  southern  zone. 

rails  —  Sept.  1 4  through  Nov. 

22. 

SEASONS  CLOSING: 

squirrel  (early  season)  — 
Sept.  7  in  Harris,  Talbot,  Up- 
son, Monroe,  Jones,  Baldwin, 
Hancock,  Warren,  McDuffie, 
Columbia  and  all  counties  north 
of  these. 
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ON  THE  FRONT  COVER:  Doves,  by  Minnie  Lee  Carmichael  Smithwick 
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A  Question  of  C/irfs 


If  publicity,  by  volume,  is  a  true  measure  of 
importance,  the  "Slob  Hunter"  is  a  very  im- 
portant fellow.  Countless  editorials,  articles  and 
speeches  have  dealt  with  him  at  great  length. 
His  dastardly  deeds  are  enumerated,  his  sordid 
character  revealed;  all  decent  sportsmen  are 
exhorted  to  exorcise  this  pernicious  evil  from 
their  midst. 

Due  to  the  slob's  actions,  the  charges  leveled 
against  all  hunters  ring  true.  Stung  by  a  vocifer- 
ous anti-hunting  minority,  and  fearful  of  the 
vast  non-hunting  majority,  hunters  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  actions  of  the  slob. 

The  slob  is  defined  by  his  acts  —  which  are 
both  adolescently  silly  and  criminally  vicious. 
Shot-up  roadsigns,  simple  trespass,  and  littering 
are  bad  enough,  but  shot-up  livestock,  burglary, 
and  arson  are  worse.  This  is  the  legacy  of  the 
slob:  an  account  due,  billed  in  full  to  all  hunters. 

This  definition  by  acts  is  a  very  comforting 
system.  It  relegates  the  slob  to  a  renegade 
minority — a  hoodlum  few  making  things  tough 
for  all  us  decent  folk.  It  also  lets  us  off  the  nasty 
hook,  for  as  long  as  we  have  not  recently  par- 
ticipated in  some  atrocity,  the  same  definition 
declares  us  not  guilty.  We  are  free  to  write  and 
read  editorials  denouncing  Slob  Hunters  from 
the  secure  position  of  innocence. 

Innocence  is  a  big  word,  and  a  rare  condition; 
seldom  is  it  adequately  maintained  by  simple 
non-participation.  As  there  are  sins  both  of  com- 
mission and  of  omission,  so  perhaps  should  there 
be  two  categories  of  slob  hunters:  the  "active" 
slobs  who  do  the  dastardly  deeds,  and  the  rest 
of  us — moral  slobs  who  give  tacit  approval  by 
our  silence. 


Sure,  the  editorials  all  say  (and  we  all  agree) 
that  the  Slob  Hunter  is  a  terrible  fellow;  but 
away  from  our  typewriter  and  reading  chair, 
hew  brave  are  we  when  face  to  face  with  an  ac- 
tual slob?  Do  we  stand  stalwart  with  the  courage 
of  our  convictions,  or  do  we  lose  our  courage 
and  swallow  the  convictions? 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  sensible  to  slink 
about  the  woods  like  Batman  in  a  hunting  coat 
to  discover  the  slob;  he  is  quite  easy  to  find. 
When  a  bull  session  with  the  guys  gets  pretty 
deep,  some  member  invariably  will  produce  a 
"topper"  story.  If  this  tale  boasts  of  a  double 
limit  of  ducks  from  a  baited  pond,  or  "getting 
back"  at  some  redneck  farmer  who  had  the  gall 
to  resent  his  trespass,  what  do  we  do?  Avert  our 
"innocent"  eyes  and  pretend  we  didn't  hear,  or 
join  the  embarrassed  laughter  as  we  moral  slobs 
are  careful  not  to  offend  Old  Joe. 

Telling  Joe  what  we  really  think  of  his  esca- 
pade is  contrary  to  almost  every  social  conven- 
tion. It  is  rude,  tactless;  it  is  not  "playing  the 
game"  of  getting  along.  It  embarrasses  the  other 
guys,  for  which  they  might  accuse  us  of  acting 
morally  superior;  they  might  not  like  us  any- 
more. Well,  nobody  said  it  would  be  easy. 

It  is  tough  to  upbraid  an  associate,  to  look 
him  in  the  eye  and  call  him  a  slob.  It  is  an  ex- 
treme test  of  that  rugged  individualism  that 
hunting  is  supposed  to  engender  in  its  partici- 
pants. If  the  self-avowed  "decent"  sportsman 
doesn't  act  morally  superior  to  the  slob,  he  cer- 
tainly isn't.  It's  just  a  question  of  guts. 
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To  Kill  a  Doe 


by  Dick  Whittington 


Photos  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 


Did  you  ever  wonder  why  you  see  so  many 
doe  deer  and  so  few  bucks  while  hunting? 
Some  hunters  say  they  see  as  many  as  30  or  40 
does  during  the  season  and  maybe  one  or  two 
bucks  that  were  either  sneaking  by  or  high- 
tailing-it  over  a  hill.  Seeing  a  parade  of  does 
every  day  causes  frustration  to  many  hunters 
because  they  can't  "grow  horns  on  one." 

While  you  are  wondering  about  things,  have 
you  wondered  why  those  young  bucks  with 
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spikes,  or  even  four  and  six  pointers  don't  weigh 
between  1  10  and  130  pounds  field  dressed  like 
they  used  to?  Now  they  probably  weigh  more 
like  85  to  100  pounds.  The  "big"  bucks  are  a 
lot  easier  to  drag  out  of  the  woods  these  days 
because  they  don't  field  dress  200  pounds 
anymore,  with  an  occasional  exception.  Now 
the  "big  ones"  are  more  like  150  to  175  pounds. 

The  common  sight  of  a  big  doe  and  two 
young  ones  feeding  quietly  right  under  your 
stand  once  was  the  standard.  But  have  you 
noticed  lately  that  the  big  does  may  have  only  a 
single  fawn  and  some  medium  sized  does  none 
at  all?  It's  now  quite  easy  to  identify  the 
yearlings  because  they  are  not  nearly  as  big 
as  young  deer  used  to  be. 

Are  some  of  these  situations,  or  maybe  all 
of  them,  becoming  more  common  in  your 
favorite  hunting  spot?  Frankly,  they  are 
becoming  quite  common  in  some  of  our  better 
deer  hunting  areas  and  particularly  in  Middle 
Georgia.  The  main  reason  for  these  situations, 
quite  simply  stated,  is  under-harvesting.  Believe 
it!  It's  a  fact  and  the  hunters  of  this  state 
should  begin  to  do  something  about  it.  The 
only  solution  is  harvesting  more  deer  every  year. 

Game  biologists  have  concluded  from  things 
like  reproductive  rate,  census,  and  kill  data 
that  each  summer's  young  deer  make  up  about 
40%  of  a  healthy  herd  during  hunting  season. 
At  this  rate  a  herd  can  double  its  number  in 
two  years.  Think  about  that  for  a  while.  Can 
you  imagine  the  impact  this  doubling  every 
two  years  must  have  on  the  available  food 
supply  of  the  "range"?  Following  the  initial 
stocking  in  many  areas  the  population  most 
surely  doubled  every  two  years  for  about  the  first 
ten  years  or  so  as  the  animals  filled  the 
available  range. 

Of  course  our  herd  does  not  double  every 
two  years  in  Middle  Georgia  now,  or  we  would 
be  waist-deep  in  deer.  But  there  is  a  reason 
why  the  increase  has  slowed  down  in 
recent  years  .  .  .  under-harvesting. 

We  have  few  areas  for  deer  to  expand  into 
today.  Our  restocking  program  virtually  is 
completed.  The  buck  law  has  done  its  job 
protecting  the  breeding  stock.  By  now,  the  deer 
have  established  themselves,  and  have  settled 
down  to  eat  themselves  out  of  house  and  home. 
Therein  lies  the  main  difficulty  in  managing 


Caught  in  the  act!  This  doe  is  having  to 

stretch  for  food  because  all  low  growing 

brouse  (good  and  poor)  has  already 

been  consumed. 

deer  herds;  holding  a  herd  level  that  will 
not  damage  the  range. 

There  is  a  delicate  balance  between  numbers 
of  deer  and  their  food  supply  that  must  be 
maintained  or  else  damage  will  be  done 
to  the  range  that  takes  years  to  repair. 

Usually  the  first  evidence  of  range  damage 
is  the  consumption  of  the  top  three  or  four  food 
plant  species  to  the  point  that  these  plants 
no  longer  are  able  to  produce  any  quantity  of 
browse.  Other,  less  desirable  (hence  less  eaten), 
plants  then  will  fill  in  the  void.  Once  the  best 
plants  are  gone  the  deer  are  forced  to  live  on 
substandard  rations  and  it  usually  takes  more 
of  this  substandard  food  to  maintain  a  deer 
herd.  So  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  herd  can 
selectively  eliminate  their  food  supply  beginning 
with  the  best  and  ending  with  the  poorest. 

The  range  then  never  will  feed  as  many  deer 
as  when  it  was  first  stocked.  This  is  a  good 
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All  extreme  case  of  malnutrition.  This 
spike  buck  shows  the  effects  of  an  over 
browsed  range. 


example  of  exceeding  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  range.  Side  effects  of  this  violation  of  natural 
law  are:  smaller  deer,  decreased  antler  growth, 
and  decreased  reproduction. 

Let's  examine  the  effects  of  under-harvesting 
one  by  one: 

1 )  Take  the  over-browsed  range  that  will  not 
carry  the  number  of  deer  it  should.  Think  of  all 
the  deer  you  could  have  had!  But,  you  would 
have  to  harvest  almost  the  equivalent  of  the 
reproduction  each  year  to  maintain  the  balance. 
This  sounds  great  because  the  harvest  is  the 
fun  part,  but  it  has  not  been  getting  the  job  done. 

Range  which  has  been  damaged  by  over  use 
results  in  substandard  food  conditions.  This 
poor  quality  range  will  not  maintain  good 
growth  and  produces  a  substandard,  i.e.  smaller, 
animal. 

Admittedly,  they  are  easier  to  handle  once 
you  get  one,  but  most  hunters  like  big  deer. 
There  is  no  way  to  sustain  good  body  size  with 
under-harvesting.  Although  some  hunters  say 


that  "inbreeding"  is  responsible  for  smaller 
deer,  this  is  not  likely.  The  deer  from 
Wisconsin  and  Texas  we  stocked  in  new  deer 
range  were  as  "inbred"  as  any  of  our  native  deer 
when  we  got  them.  These  deer  were  responsible 
for  the  "big  deer"  authenticated  by  recorded 
weights  taken  during  the  past  seven  years.  These 
big  deer  were  produced  in  conditions  below 
carrying  capacity,  when  the  habitat  had 
not  yet  been  over-used. 

2 )  What  about  antler  growth?  Most  hunters 
like  the  chance  of  taking  a  good  rack  along 
with  a  deer  for  the  pot.  If  deer  were  all  the  same 
size  like  some  animals,  a  great  deal  of  the 
excitement  would  be  missing.  Here  again  an 
adequate  harvest  is  necessary  to  maintain  good 
food  conditions  since  adequate  nutrition  is 
very  important  in  producing  big  racks. 

3 )  The  last  side  effect,  reproductive  rate,  is 
one  of  the  most  important.  When  the  carrying 
capacity  is  exceeded,  a  natural  regulatory 
process  takes  over  and  reproduction  decreases. 
This  is  a  built-in  mechanism  to  slow  the  herd's 
increase  when  range  conditions  deteriorate. 
You  might  think  this  is  good,  and  it  is,  under 
most  circumstances.  But  who  wants  these 
circumstances  when  we  could  have  had  an 
undamaged  deer  range  and  high  reproduction? 

Now  you  know  the  symptoms  of  a  deer 
herd  that  has  reached  its  carrying  capacity  and 
gone  a  step  beyond.  What  can  you  do  about  it? 
You  guessed  it;  harvest  more  deer  and  try  to 
bring  the  herd  back  into  balance  with  the  range. 
Back  to  slightly  below  carrying  capacity,  that 
is.  This  will  allow  the  range  to  slowly  rebuild 
itself.  It  could  be  a  long  process,  but  the  range 
can  be  rebuilt  to  something  like  its  original 
capacity  to  produce  food. 

Now  it's  time  to  think  about  the  harvest  and 
how  you  can  increase  it.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  do  this  effectively,  shoot  deer  of  both  sexes. 
You've  been  waiting  for  this  punch  line  since 
the  first  paragraph.  There  it  is  and  it's  nothing 
new  because  you  hear  it  and  read  about  it  quite 
frequently.  But  it  needs  to  be  said  again  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  just  taken  up  deer 
hunting.  And  it  won't  hurt  you  experienced 
hunters  either. 

Now  you  might  say,  "We  shoot  the  heck  out 
of  bucks  every  year  on  our  property,  and  we 
think  enough  are  killed  to  prevent  range 
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damage. "  It's  almost  impossible  to  kill  enough 
deer  this  way.  After  analyzing  many  years  of 
kill  data,  some  biologists  have  concluded  that 
not  more  than  10%  of  a  deer  herd  usually  can 
be  harvested  by  still-hunting  antlered  bucks 
only.  With  reproduction  adding  nearly  40%  to 
the  herd  each  year  and  you  only  killing  around 
10%,  where  is  the  herd  headed?  Straight  up! 
And  raoidly!  The  end  of  your  good  deer  range 
could  be  in  sight  just  about  when  you  think 
your  hunting  is  getting  good. 

The  next  hunter  might  say,  "We  don't  allow 
any  spike  bucks  or  any  does  to  be  shot  on  our 
club  land  and  we  don't  harvest  anywhere  near 
10%.  Yet,  our  deer  herd  still  has  all  the  good 
things.  Now  explain  that."  If  this  is  all  true, 
then  you  can  be  assured  the  herd  is  below 
carrying  capacity  and  this  is  the  period  of 
greatest  productivity.  This  is  the  time  you  should 
be  taking  the  greatest  number  of  deer. 

Then  along  comes  a  group  of  hunters  who 
say,  "Ah  hah,  we  gotcha:  explain,  if  you  can, 
how  we  can  shoot  more  deer  without  antlers 
every  year  and  still  have  good  buck  hunting. 
We  know  a  great  many  of  these  young  deer 
are  button  bucks  that  could  have  grown  up 
had  they  eluded  the  hunter." 

Let's  back  up  a  little  and  remember  that 
shooting  the  surplus  each  year  keeps  the  herd  in 
balance  with  the  range  and  keeps  reproduction 
very  high.  Harvesting  only  a  token  amount 
can  allow  the  herd  to  exceed  the  carrying 
capacity,  cause  range  damage,  and  in  turn 
decrease  reproduction. 

O.K.  now,  high  reproduction  means  lots  of 
bucks  being  born  and  low  reproduction  means 
not  so  many  being  born.  Wouldn't  you  rather 
have  more  bucks  born  and  take  some  of  them 
while  they  are  young,  than  have  few  born 
and  not  take  any?  With  high  reproduction  more 
young  bucks  would  get  by  the  gun  than  would 
even  be  born  with  low  reproduction.  Good 
buck  hunting  can  be  maintained  indefinitely 
under  this  system  and  all  the  deer  will  be 
healthier. 

All  this  talk  about  deer  herds  below  and 
above  carrying  capacity  may  be  a  bit  confusing; 
but  remember  one  thing:  It  is  just  as  important 
to  harvest  adequately  in  rapidly  expanding 
new  populations  as  in  the  ones  which  have 
exceeded  the  range's  capacity  to  produce 


nutritious  food.  Georgia  has  counties  and 
wildlife  management  areas  in  both  categories. 

Some  have  gone  above  carrying  capacity 
and  either-sex  deer  hunting  has  been  allowed 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  most  cases  the  hunts 
were  legalized  in  plenty  of  time  but  the 
controversial  subject  of  doe  hunting  causes 
many  hunters  to  be  overly  cautious.  Doe  deer 
are  being  protected  by  mutual  agreement 
between  sportsmen  on  far  too  much  land.  Some 
say  that  liberal  either-sex  regulations  have 
allowed  some  areas  to  get  "sort  of  low  on  deer." 
Decreased  reproduction  probably  is  the  culprit 
rather  than  legal  hunting. 

A  number  of  counties  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  which  have  not  yet  reached  carrying 
capacity  have  been  opened  to  either  sex 
hunting.  Some  hunters  say  prematurely;  but 
this  is  not  premature.  The  time  to  harvest  the 
greatest  number  of  deer  is  during  the  period  of 
greatest  reproduction;  that  is,  when  the  herd 


Deer  have  an  astonishing  reproductive 

potential.  A  herd  increase  of  40%  per 

year  is  possible  in  good  habitat.  Unless 

this  increase  is  curbed  the  range  will 

soon  be  over-used. 
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is  doubling  its  numbers  every  two  years.  Many 
hunters  ask,  "Why  have  an  either-sex  hunt 
on  an  area  which  is  not  over-populated?"  This 
is  the  philosophy  of  too  many  hunters  and 
layman  deer  managers.  Why  wait  until  the 
symptoms  of  over-population  are  evident? 

If  you  do,  you  are  about  two  or  three  years 
too  late  to  protect  valuable  deer  range.  Don't 
insist  that  your  trained  game  managers  wait 
until  over-population  is  clearly  evident  to 
everybody  concerned.  Allow  them  to  operate; 
they  know  this  business. 

What  about  an  over-kill  in  a  particular  area? 
This  has  brought  the  wrath  of  more  deer  hunters 
down  on  game  managers  than  anything  else 
in  deer  management.  In  the  cast  of  over- 
population an  excessive  kill  is  needed,  and 


quickly.  Pressure  on  the  range  needs  to  be 
relieved  and  the  rebuilding  process  started  as 
soon  as  possible. 

If  the  over-kill  occurs  in  an  expanding  herd 
below  carrying  capacity,  it  is  no  worse  than  an 
under-kill.  All  that  is  needed  in  this  case  is 
restrictive  regulations  for  one  year  and  the 
remarkable  recuperative  powers  of  the  herd  will 
put  it  right  back  where  it  was.  So  you  lost  a 
year  in  rebuilding.  Isn't  this  better  than  losing 
five  years  of  high  reproduction  while  rebuilding 
the  range  plus  20  pounds  of  body  weight  and 
30%  of  the  antler  growth?  Think  about  this  the 
next  time  you  hear  of  a  big  bunch  of  doe  deer 
being  killed.  It  probably  wasn't  an  over-kill 
at  all,  but  more  likely  a  range-saving  effort  in 
good  deer  management. 
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wildlife  management  areas : 


CEDAR  CREEK 


The  sun  is  just  rising  on  a  crisp  December 
morn  in  middle  Georgia,  and  waiting  on  their 
deer  stand  are  a  thrilled  and  intent  youth  and 
his  father,  both  motionless  and  waiting.  They 
are  among  nearly  1 00  such  father-son  teams. 

The  sun's  golden  shafts  reveal  a  handsome 
buck  browsing  on  honeysuckle  nearby.  The  15- 
year-old  boy,  hardly  able  to  contain  his  excite- 
ment, raises  his  .30-. 30,  takes  careful  aim  and 
squeezes  the  trigger.  The  buck  drops  and  the 
boy  has  experienced  one  of  the  thrills  of  Amer- 
ica's outdoor  heritage. 

The  place  is  Cedar  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  near  Monticello,  and  the  event  is  the 
innovative  Father  and  Son  Hunt,  which  had  a 
highly  successful  beginning  last  year  and  now  is 
planned  as  an  annual  event. 

The  youths  bagged  1 5  deer  last  year — fathers 
are  not  allowed  to  discharge  a  firearm — includ- 
ing 1 3  does  and  two  bucks,  one  a  trophy  size 
ten-pointer.  But  far  more  valuable  than  the 
trophies  or  venison  was  the  memory  of  days  in 
the  field  and  forest  with  Dad,  of  the  woodscraft 
and  wildlife  lessons  learned  together. 

This  rewarding  hunt  and  others  on  Cedar 
Creek  for  both  deer  and  small  game  are  made 
possible  by  the  constantly  increasing  game  popu- 
lations in  the  area  and  surrounding  woodlands. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  middle  Georgia's 
"deer  capitol  of  the  world,"  Cedar  Creek  is  a 
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Joe  BUderback,  refuge  manager  at  Cedar  Creek, 
checks  a  roadside  planting. 


Photo  by  Dick  Davis 


hunting  haven  for  hundreds  who  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  state.  They  converge  here  to  partici- 
pate in  the  deer  harvest  which  over  the  years 
has  produced  more  trophy  deer  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  state.  Cedar  Creek  WMA  con- 
sistently contributes  to  this  hunting  productivity. 

Cedar  Creek's  game  species  include  deer,  rab- 
bit, squirrel,  dove,  quail,  raccoon  and  opossum. 
Other  residents  include  gray  fox  and  a  few  red 
fox  and  bobcat.  Cedar  Creek's  popularity  shows 
in  the  more  than  6,000  sportsmen  who  have 
sought  deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  dove  or  quail  on 
the  area  in  the  past  two  years. 

Encompassing  35,000  acres  in  Putnam,  Jas- 
per and  Jones  Counties,  Cedar  Creek  includes 
parts  of  the  Oconee  National  Forest  and  land 
owned  by  Georgia  Kraft  Company  and  Inter- 
national Paper  Company. 

Gently  rolling  or  level  Piedmont  Plateau  ter- 
rain characterizes  Cedar  Creek.  The  cover  is 
extensive  woodlands  of  pine,  pine-hardwood, 
and  hardwood  bottom  lands.  Loblolly  pines, 
oak,  and  hickory  are  predominant  species.  Two 

jor  streams.  Cedar  Creek  and  Murder  Creek, 
averse  parts  of  the  management  area.  Smaller 
'alerways  include  Gladys  Creek,  Rock  Creek 
and  Miller  Creek  Lake. 


Hunts  on  Cedar  Creek  over  the  years  have 
produced  many  deer,  some  with  showpiece 
racks.  During  the  last  three  years,  the  harvest 
during  the  six-day  buck  hunts  has  remained  rela- 
tively stable,  indicating  that  the  hunts  are  re- 
moving practically  all  surplus  bucks.  Last  sea- 
son's buck  hunt  drew  1 ,500  to  deer  stands;  they 
took  86  deer.  The  harvest  on  all  hunts  totalled 
269. 

Deer  browse  on  Cedar  Creek  includes:  honey- 
suckle, sumac,  greenbrier,  American  beauty- 
berry,  blackberry,  yellow  poplar,  red  maple  and 
a  variety  of  annual  weeds  and  grasses.  For  dove, 
the  supply  includes  wooly  croton,  or  doveweed, 
and  pokeweed.  For  quail,  the  main  food  supply 
is  native  legumes. 

Natural  forage  is  supplemented  by  about  50 
acres  of  food  plots  scattered  over  the  area.  The 
plots  vary  from  1.5  to  10  acres.  The  plots  in- 
clude wheat,  rye,  clover,  sorghum,  iron  clay 
peas,  and  soybeans  for  deer;  brown  top  millet 
and  proso  for  dove;  corn  for  squirrel  and  rac- 
coon; and  Korean  and  bicolor  lespedeza  for 
quail. 

One  hundred  salt  licks  are  spotted  on  the 
area.  Each  year  1 00  pounds  of  salt  is  put  in  each 
lick.  Game  managers  are  experimenting  with 
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sulphur  salt,  in  the  hope  that  the  sulphur  will 
deter  ticks. 

The  lands  are  made  available  for  public  use 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Georgia  Kraft  Com- 
pany, and  International  Paper  Company.  Hunt- 
ing and  wildlife  management  on  the  35,000 
acres  proceeds  concurrently  with  timber  man- 
agement and  the  harvesting  of  pulpwood,  saw- 
logs,  poles  and  other  forest  products. 

Several  established  camping  areas  on  Cedar 
Creek  offer  140  camping  sites.  Hunters  also  can 
camp  in  other  areas  of  the  WMA.  Additional 
campsite  construction  is  planned.  There  also  is 
a  U.S.  Forest  Service  campground  at  nearby 
Lake  Sinclair.  Hunt  camp  construction  and  pre- 
hunt  scouting  is  permitted  one  day  before  hunts. 

Dates  for  this  season's  Cedar  Creek  deer 
hunts  are:  Archery  (either  sex) — December 
10-14;  Firearms  (buck  only)  — November  25- 
29;  and  Firearms  (anterless)  — January  3  and 
4,  1975.  This  anterless  hunt  will  be  a  quota  hunt 
of  1 ,700  hunters  selected  by  computer  drawing. 

The  Father-and-Son  either  sex  firearms  hunt 
is  on  December  27  and  28. 

Hunting  for  quail,  dove,  rabbit,  and  squirrel 
is  open  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays 
during  the  following  periods:  Aug.  17  through 


Oct.  30,  1974;  Dec.  4  through  7,  1974;  and 
Jan.  8  through  Feb.  28,  1975. 

Cedar  Creek  Refuge  Manager  Joe  Bilderback 
was  named  1972  D.N.R.  Conservation  Ranger 
of  the  Year  and  honored  both  regionally  and 
nationally. 

Tom  Hicks  is  Wildlife  Biologist  serving  the 
Cedar  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  and 
Andy  Denman  is  Wildlife  Technician.  Both  also 
work  on  game  management  in  a  multi-county 
area. 

Located  near  the  "crossroads  of  the  state," 
Cedar  Creek  is  quickly  accessible  from  many 
of  the  mid-state  and  north  Georgia  population 
centers,  and  this  contributes  to  its  popularity 
during  the  deer  season. 

Metro  Atlanta  hunters  can  travel  to  Monti- 
cello  and  take  Ga.  16  east  to  the  Monticello  city 
limits,  then  proceed  on  Ga.  212  for  12  miles.  At 
this  point,  a  management  area  sign  directs  them 
right  on  the  unpaved  road  which  leads  500  yards 
to  the  checking  station. 

From  Macon,  Cedar  Creek  can  be  reached 
by  taking  U.S.  129  north  to  the  junction  with 
Ga.  212.  Turn  left  and  travel  approximately  6 
miles  to  the  management  area  sign.  From  Mill- 
edgeville,  Ga.  22  intersects  Ga.  212. 


Photo  by  Dean  Wolhgemuth 
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Shape  Up  for  the  Season 


by  T.  Craig  Martin 


The  Army  requires  it,  the  Marines  force  it, 
backpackers  indulge  in  it,  doctors  love  it:  all 
agree  it's  about  the  finest  conditioning  tool  there 
is.  What?  Why  running,  of  course. 

Pounding  away  through  park  and  over  hill- 
side, around  the  track  or  up  the  street  may  create 
exquisite  agony;  but  it  also  molds  superb  muscle 
tone,  fine  circulation,  and  strong  lungs.  Each  of 
these  can  be  critical  during  the  hunt. 

With  hunting  seasons  near,  it's  time  for  Geor- 
gia sportsmen  (and  sportswomen  .  .  .)  to  think 
about  getting  in  shape  for  the  coming  days  in  the 
field.  Just  a  little  advance  effort  will  insure  more 
comfortable  days  and,  in  many  cases,  a  chance 
for  more  successful  hunts. 

To  be  comfortable,  hunters  should  be  in  con- 
dition to  survive  the  rigors  of  a  day  afield.  Sadly, 
most  just  don't  get  enough  exercise  to  prepare 
for  a  day  walking  over  rough  terrain:  our 
ankles,  knees,  and  thighs  just  aren't  up  to  the 
strain,  so  we  suffer  for  days  after  the  hunt. 
Climbing  up  into  a  tree  stand  stretches — and 
sometimes  tears — muscles  we  seldom  use  in  nor- 
mal activities.  Even  paddling  along  a  stream  in 


search  of  waterfowl  can  challenge  muscles  gone 
soft  behind  a  desk. 

For  general  conditioning,  the  kind  that  pre- 
vents many  of  these  aches  and  pains,  brisk  walk- 
ing and  running  are  by  far  the  best  exercise. 
Brisk  walking  —  "Oh-my-I'm-late-again"  style 
walking  —  is  fine  for  the  legs  and  lungs,  particu- 
larly if  done  on  rough  terrain  or  on  sandy 
beaches.  Hunters  should  always  wear  their  field 
boots  for  these  jaunts:  a  sudden  shift  from 
featherweight  tennis  shoes  to  three  or  four 
pound  boots  can  be  deadly,  even  for  legs  that  are 
"in  shape."  New  boots  can  be  broken  in  on  these 
trips,  and  feet  accustomed  to  light  shoes  can  be 
toughened  to  heavier,  less  flexible,  boots. 

Running  is  even  better,  since  it  puts  more 
strain  on  the  system.  Running,  like  walking, 
should  begin  with  small  doses  and  build  up  to  15 
minutes  or  so  three  times  a  week  (or  more,  if 
there's  time).  The  progression  might  be:  walk- 
ing, walking  and  jogging,  walking  and  running, 
jogging  and  running,  running.  Stripped  down 
running  is  better  than  none,  but  for  peak  condi- 
tioning, the  hunter  might  wear  his  boots  and 
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clothes  much  like  his  hunting  attire.  After  a 
program  like  this,  even  a  day  wandering  through 
the  mountains  chasing  grouse  won't  seem  too 
bad. 

Another  form  of  conditioning  is  suggested  by 
Dr.  John  Basmajian  of  the  Emory  Medical 
School,  a  specialist  in  rehabilitation  therapy.  He 
suggests  preparing  for  any  sports  activity  by 
doing  it  "in  miniature."  He  claims  that  "the  best 
way  to  prepare  for  any  performance  is  to  prac- 
tice it.  Break  the  activity  down  into  the  elements 
of  exercise  required,  then  do  these  exercises." 

This  "miniaturization"  also  can  take  the  form 
of  small  doses  of  the  entire  activity,  Basmajian 
says.  Hunters,  for  example,  often  do  a  lot  of 
walking  over  rough  terrain.  He  suggests,  then, 
that  they  begin  taking  short  hikes  in  similar 
areas  a  few  weeks  before  serious  hunting  begins. 

This  is  a  fine  approach  for  hunters,  of  course, 
because  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  scout  the  area 
at  the  same  time  that  it  puts  them  into  shape  to 
hunt  it. 

Basmajian  also  suggests  that  household  chores 
can  be  used  in  a  conditioning  program.  "A 
couple  of  weeks  before  the  hunt,"  he  recom- 
mends, "begin  using  a  little  more  energy  while 
doing  household  tasks — mowing  the  lawn,  wash- 
ing windows,  sweeping,  etc.— try  to  speed  them 
up,  so  that  they  tax  your  muscles  a  bit."  And  he 
suggests  using  the  stairs  instead  of  the  elevator 
at  work. 

Most  of  the  experts  we  talked  to  recom- 
mended a  continuing  fitness  program,  not  one 
red  to  some  specific  activity.  And  most  of 
l  mentioned  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 


regimen  as  one  of  the  very  best.  It's  described  in 
a  paperback  book  available  at  most  book  stores. 

Hunters,  particularly  rifle  shooters,  confront 
a  special  conditioning  problem:  they  must  be 
able  to  hold  the  weapon  steadily  on  target,  oc- 
casionally for  fairly  long  periods.  So  they  must 
be  in  good  enough  condition  to  find  the  game, 
then  steady  enough  to  get  off  an  accurate  shot. 

General  conditioning,  especially  running  or 
swimming,  will  help  in  two  ways:  first,  it  will 
insure  that  the  hunter  is  not  too  exhausted  to 
concentrate  when  he  finds  his  quarry;  and,  sec- 
ond, it  will  help  him  control  his  breathing  while 
he  squeezes  off  the  shot. 

Another  problem  the  hunter  faces,  according 
to  M.  Sgt.  Aubrey  Smith,  head  coach  of  the  U.S. 
Army  pistol  team,  is  that  flood  of  adrenalin  that 
surges  through  him  when  he  spots  his  game: 
"competitive  shooters  try  every  method  they  can 
think  of  to  keep  their  pulse  beat  to  a  minimum; 
hunters  should  do  the  same." 

"When  we're  in  a  match,  our  shooters  don't 
even  police  their  brass,"  Smith  says,  "they  don't 
want  to  do  anything  that  will  speed  up  their 
pulse  and  add  that  tiny  tremor  to  their  aim." 

Although  conditioning  may  strengthen  the 
heart  for  the  rigors  of  a  day  in  the  field,  it  proba- 
bly won't  help  with  the  excitement  any  hunter 
feels  when  he  spots  that  "maybe-a-trophy"  buck 
or  elusive  squirrel.  Then  the  mind  must  take  con- 
trol, telling  the  eyes,  the  arms,  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  back,  and  the  legs:  "Take  it  easy 
guys.  Just  relax,  keep  cool  and  listen  to  what 
I  tell  you." 

If  the  hunter  has  gotten  himself  into  good 
condition  before  the  hunt,  he  can  be  pretty  sure 
his  body  will  listen;  and  he'll  be  more  likely  to 
get  off  that  shot  that  makes  the  whole  thing 
worthwhile. 
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Hunting  in  Georgia 


It  is  a  simple  thing  to  ask  someone  how  the 
hunting  in  any  state  or  region  is,  but  generally 
it  is  not  quite  so  simple  to  answer.  Just  to  say 
"It's  good"  or  "It's  bad"  isn't  much  help, 
particularly  since  "good  hunting"  often  carries 
different  meanings  for  different  people. 

Basically,  what  most  call  "good  hunting" 
involves  an  abundance  of  game  animals  and 
enough  room  to  safely  enjoy  the  sport.  Like 
most  species,  game  animals  annually  produce  a 
surplus  of  young  to  insure  an  adequate 
breeding  stock  for  the  next  mating  season.  It  is 
from  this  surplus  that  the  hunter  takes  his 
harvest;  and  on  this  abundance  he  must  depend 
for  the  quality  of  his  sport. 

So  lie  is  dependent  on  a  variety  of  favorable 
natural  conditions:  an  ample  supply  of  food, 
Welter,  cover,  and  "elbow  room"  are  some  of 
these.  Animals  are  selective,  and  they  will  live 
and  breed  to  abundance  only  in  an  environment 
which  fills  their  needs.  To  further  complicate 
things,  different  animals  have  different  needs, 
so  terrain  which  offers  good  hunting  for  one 
species  is  not  necessarily  productive 
for  another. 

By  this  definition,  Georgia  has  good  hunting 
for  most  of  the  game  species  native  to  the 
state,  for  there  are  plenty  of  the  natural 
resources  that  produce  an  abundant  supply  for 
the  state's  hunters  each  year.  These  resources 
arc  diverse,  so  they  produce  an  enviable  variety 
of  game.  On  the  whole,  Georgia  hunting  is  good. 

The  ((nest ion  of  elbow  room  often  concerns 
the  sportsman  who  doesn't  own  land.  Finding  a 


place  to  hunt  can  be  a  serious  problem  for 
many  Georgia  hunters,  but  often  this  problem 
can  be  solved  merely  by  knowing  where  to 
look  for  public  land. 

The  largest  blocks  of  public  land  in  the  state 
are  the  Chattahoochee  and  Oconee  National 
Forests  managed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
The  781,700  acres  of  forest  land  in  these  areas 
is  open  for  public  hunting  according  to  state 
regulations.  Nearly  300,000  acres  of  this 
national  forest  land  is  included  in  the  Wildlife 
Management  Area  system  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division,  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

There  are  more  than  40  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  under  strict  supervision  by  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division's  biologists  and  conservation 
rangers.  These  areas  are  managed  to  produce 
good  conditions  for  wildlife.  The  management 
area  system  includes  more  than  1.5  million 
acres  of  land  which,  because  of  the  strict  control, 
produces  high  quality  hunting  for  the 
sportsman. 

More  public  hunting  is  available  on  military 
posts,  although  civilians  must  get  permission 
from  the  Post  Provost  Marshal. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  hunting  land 
in  Georgia  is  owned  by  private  timber 
companies:  over  •'!  million  acres.  Many  of  these 
companies  allow  hunting  on  their  land,  and 
a  few  have  instituted  fee  hunting  on  some  areas, 
using  the  income  to  manage  wildlife  habitat 
on  the  lands. 

Overall,  the  prospect  for  Georgia  hunters  is 
encouraging,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
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Wildlife  Management  Areas 


Georgia's  Wildlife  Management  Area  System  is  the  average  hunter's 
best  opportunity  for  good  sport.  Including  more  than  1.5  million  acres 
in  40  separate  areas  scattered  over  the  state,  this  system  provides  an 
abundance  of  public  hunting  and  other  outdoor  recreation. 

Each  area  is  supervised  by  a  refuge  manager  who  oversees  manage- 
ment operations  and  enforces  wildlife  regulations.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  the  Wildlife  Management  Areas  usually  produce  better  wildlife 
populations  than  the  surrounding  countryside. 


North  Georgia 


South  Georgia 


Allatoona  —  Ca  rtersvi  I  le,  Tommy 
Jenkins  —  Deer,  squirrel,  quail, 
rabbit,  dove 

Berry  College  —  Rome,  Frank  Early 
—  Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  quail 

Blue  Ridge  —  Dahlonega,  H.  C. 
Cruce  and  W.  R.  Sutton  —  Deer, 
turkey,  squirrel,  grouse,  raccoon 
(specified    nights) 

Chattahoochee  —  Helen,  A.  C.  Aber- 
nathy  —  Deer,  turkey,  squirrel, 
grouse,  raccoon  (specified  nights) 

Chestatee  —  Turner's  Corner,  Roose- 
velt Key  —  Deer,  squirrel,  grouse, 
raccoon  (specified  nights) 

Clark  Hill  —  Thomson,  Ricky  Lee  — 
Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  quail 

Cohutta  —  Chatsworth,  J.  G.  Dover, 
Jim  Ezell,  Phillip  Hackney  —  Deer, 
turkey,  squirrel,  grouse,  raccoon 
(specified  nights) 

Coleman  River  —  Clayton,  Bruce 
Young  blood  —  Deer,  squirrel, 
grouse 

Cooper's  Creek  —  Dahlonega,  Eu- 
gene Burnett  —  Squirrel,  grouse, 
raccoon  (specified  nights) 

Coosawattee  —  Ellijay,  Stanley  Har- 
ris —  Squirrel,  rabbit,  grouse 

Johns  Mountain  —  Calhoun,  Raiford 
Russell  —  Deer,  turkey,  squirrel, 
raccoon  (specified  nights) 

Lake  Burton  —  Clayton,  Allen  Pad- 
gett —  Deer,  squirrel,  grouse,  rac- 
coon  (specified    nights) 

Lake  Russell  —  Cornelia,  James  H. 
Waycaster— Deer,  squirrel,  quail, 
rabbit,  raccoon  (specified  nights) 


Little  River  —  Canton,  Randal  Hens- 
Jey  —  Quail,  rabbit,  squirrel 

Pigeon  Mountain  —  LaFayette,  H.  M. 
Rodgers  —  Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
raccoon  (specified  nights) 

Rich  Mountain  — Ellijay,  David  Davis 
—  Squirrel,  grouse,  raccoon  (speci- 
fied nights) 

Swallow  Creek  —  Hiawassee,  Fred 
Shuler  —  Deer,  squirrel,  grouse, 
raccoon   (specified   nights) 

Talking  Rock  —  Jasper,  Danny  Dob- 
son  —  Squirrel,  quail,  rabbit,  rac- 
coon (specified  nights) 

Warwoman  —  Clayton,  George 
Speed  —  Deer,  squirrel,  grouse, 
raccoon  (specified  nights) 

Middle  Georgia 

Baldwin  State  Forest  —  Milledge- 

ville,    David   Wa  I  ler  -  Ra  bbi  t, 

quail,  dove 
Cedar  Creek  —  Monticello,   Joe   Bil- 

derback  —  Deer,  squirrel,   rabbit, 

quail 
Central    Georgia    Branch    Station  — 

Eatonton,      Carl      D.      Edwards  — 

Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  quail,  dove 
Ocmulgee  —  Macon,     Jack     Scott  — 

Deer,  squirrel,  quail,  rabbit,  dove 
West   Point  —  LaGra  nge,    James 

Hackley  —  Deer,   squirrel,    rabbit, 

quail 
Whitesburg  —  Whitesburg,  Terry 

Johnson  —  Deer,  squirrel,   rabbit, 

quail 


Alapaha  —  Willacoochee,  Arthur 
Harper  —  Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
quail 

Albany  Nursery  —  Albany,  Bill  Wil- 
son —  Dove 

Altamaha  Waterfowl  Area  —  Dari- 
en,  Eugene  Love  —  Duck,  rabbit 
(in  specified  areas) 

Arabia  Bay  —  Homerville,  Denny 
Hill  —  Deer,  squirrel,  quail,  rabbit 

Brunswick  Pulp  and  Paper  —  Jesup, 
Robert  Kilby  —  Deer,  squirrel, 
rabbit 

Bullard  Creek  —  Hazelhurst,  Joe 
Clements  — Deer,  turkey,  squirrel, 
quail,  rabbit 

Chickasawhatchee  —  Albany,  Keith 
O'Mary  —  Deer,  squirrel,  quail, 
rabbit 

Grand  Bay  —  Valdosta,  S.  L.  Strick- 
land —  Deer,  squirrel,  quail,  rab- 
bit, dove,  duck 

Horse  Creek  —  Jacksonville,  Glenn 
Caves  —  Squirrel,  rabbit,  duck 

Hurricane  Creek  —  Douglas,  Glenn 
Caves  —  Squirrel,  quail,  duck 

ITT  Rayonier  —  Jesup,  Bob  Sires  — 
Quail,  rabbit,  squirrel,  duck 

Lake  Seminole  —  Bainbridge,  Harry 
Carter  —  Deer,  duck,  quail,  rab- 
bit, squirrel 

Little  Satilla  — Patterson,  Ross  Knowl- 
ton  —  Squirrel,   rabbit,  quail 

Muskogean  —  Jacksonville,  Herbert 
Adams  —  Squirrel,  duck,  quail, 
rabbit 

Suwannoochee  —  Valdosta,  J.  L. 
Rentz— Deer,  quail,  rabbit,  squir- 
rel 
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INDUSTRIAL  FOREST  LANDS 


Finding  hunting  land  is  perhaps  the  major 
problem  facing  today's  sportsman.  Permission  to 
hunt  on  private  lands  is  difficult  to  obtain,  but  perhaps 
even  more  difficult  is  finding  the  owner  of  the 
land  first  to  ask  permission. 

Many  of  the  forest  industries  in  Georgia  have  vast 
acreages  which  they  allow  hunters  to  use  if 
permission  is  requested.  In  fact,  more  than  three 
million  acres  of  industry-owned  lands  are  open  by 
permission  in  Georgia  each  year. 

As  a  public  service,  we  provide  this  list  of  forest 
industries  to  aid  sportsmen  in  obtaining  permission 


to  hunt.  The  list  was  compiled  in  cooperation  with  the 
Southern  Forest  Institute.  Hunters  are  reminded  to 
respect  the  owner's  property  and  to  abide  by 
any  company  rules. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  in  publishing 
this  list,  does  not  guarantee  that  hunting  privileges 
will  be  granted  by  any  company  or  on  any  land. 
The  Department  reminds  hunters  that  they  must  have 
the  permission  of  any  landowner,  including  forest 
industries,  before  hunting. 

\o  information  is  available  from  the  Department 
about  the  location  of  this  land.  Maps  may  be  available 
from  some  of  the  companies. 


To  request  information  and  hunting  privileges  from  the  various   companies,  contact: 


Armstrong  Cork,  S.  L.  Anderson,  Manager,  Woodlands  Division, 
Armstrong  Cork,  P.O.  Box  4288,  Macon,  Georgia  31208. 

Brunswick   Pulp  and   Paper   Company,   H.   Glenroy   Dowdy,   Land 
Manager,  Brunswick,  Georgia  31521. 

Champion  International,  Austin  Pruitt,  District  Forester,  Champion 
International,  Timberlands  Division,  P.O.  Box  667,  Washington, 
Georgia  30673. 

Container  Corporation  of  America,  Paper  Mill  Division,  North  Eighth 
Street,  Fernandina  Beach,  Florida  32034;  also  Ed  Mathews,  Area 
Forester,  Container  Corporation  of  America,  Waycross  Area 
Headquarters,  Box  837,  Waycross,  Georgia  31501;  Walt  Branyan, 
Area  Forester,  Container  Corporation  of  America,  McRae  Area 
Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  237,  McRae,  Georgia  31055;  Ed  Pope,  Area 
Forester,  Container  Corporation  of  America,  Cusseta  Area 
Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  58,  Richland,  Georgia  31825. 

Continental  Can  —  no  prior  approval  necessary.  Lands  marked  with 
white  boundary  bonds  and  signs.  If  areas  are  closed,  they  will 
be  well  marked. 

Georgia  Kraft  Company,  Woodlands  Division,  P.O.  Box   1551,  Rome, 
Georgia  30161;  also  District  Managers,  P.  H.  Brewster,  P.O.  Box  103, 
Coosa,  Georgia  30129;  F.  J.  Morris,  500  Spring  Street,  Suite  205, 
Gainesville,  Georgia  30501;  P.  L.  Lawrence,  205  Emery  Highway, 
Macon,  Georgia  31201;  J.  H.  Colson,  2013  Devenshire  Drive, 
Columbus,  Georgia  31904. 


Gilman  Paper  Company,  St.  Marys  Kraft  Division,  St.  Marys,  Georgia 
31558;  J.  G.  Fendig,  Manager,  Timber  Division,  Gilman  Paper 
Company,  St.  Marys  Kraft  Division,  St.  Marys,  Georgia  31558; 
Fred  Crosby,  Gilman  Paper  Company,  St.  Mary's  Kraft  Division, 
St.  Morys,  Georgia  31558. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  Mr.  Anderson,  Timberlands  Manager, 
P.O.  Box  44,  Cedar  Springs,  Georgia  31732. 

International  Paper  Company,  Georgetown,  S.C.  29440;  also  Harold 
M.  Phillips,  Area  Superintendent,  P.O.  Box  A,  Richmond  Hill,  Georgia 
31324;  David  Warren,  Forest  Wildlife  Specialist,  Panama  City  Region, 
P.O.  Box  2487,  Panama  City,  Florida  32401. 

ITT  Rayonier,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  528,  Jesup,  Georgia  31545;  also,  Thomas 
E.  Evans,  Area  Supervisor,  111  Rayonier,  Inc.,  Eastman,  Georgia 
31023;  Luke  H.  Morgan,  Area  Supervisor,  ITT  Rayonier,  Inc., 
Swainsboro,  Georgia;  Marvin  F.  Williams,  Area  Supervisor,  ITT 
Rayonier,  Inc.,  Waycross,  Georgia  31501;  W.  J.  Menear,  Jr.,  Area 
Supervisor,  ITT  Rayonier,  Inc.,  Swainsboro,  Georgia;  Glen  C. 
Campbell,  Area  Supervisor,  ITT  Rayonier,  Inc.,  Jesup,  Georgia 
31534. 

Kimberly-Clark,  Dennis  Palmer,  District  Forester,  Kimberly-Clark, 

Washington,  Georgia  30673;  Jim  Pureed,  District  Forester,  Kimberly- 
Clark,  1330  N.  Clarke  Street,  Milledgeville,  Georgia  31061;  Albert 
Sullivan,  District  Forester,  Kimberly-Clark,  Sardis,  Georgia  30456. 

Union  Camp  Corporation,  George  Gehrken,  Woodlands  Division, 
P.O.  Box  570,  Savannah,  Georgia  31402. 
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COMMERCIAL  SHOOTING  PRESEHYES 


What  quail  hunter  has  not  saved  that  "special" 
covey  for  a  day's  memorable  finale,  only  to  find  fresh 
tracks  and  perhaps  a  few  feathers  at  the  roadside  as 
testimony  to  someone  else's  earlier  success.  Or,  even 
more  irritating,  arrived  to  find  newcomers  there,  hunt- 
ing- "ins"  birds.  Perhaps  you,  like  many  others,  have 
seer,  your  own  favorite  quail  spots  usurped  by  super 
highways  and  suburban  sprawl,  only  to  seek  other  land 
and  become  an  interloper  yourself. 

The  current  situation  is  so  contrary  to  the  much 
romanticized  "good  old  days"  of  quail  shooting  that 
many  hunters  have  hung  up  their  guns. 

Commercial  shooting  preserves,  open  throughout  tin- 
state,  provide  an  excellent  alternative  for  recreation 


with  a  minimum  of  hassle.  The  accessibility  and  ef- 
ficiency of  commercial  preserve  shooting  is  very 
attractive  to  landless  sportsmen  who  do  not  have  the 
time  to  search  out  a  place  to  hunt. 

The  following  list  includes  facilities  which  held  a 
commercial  preserve  license  from  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in 
l!)7:{-74.  It  is  not  an  endorsement  of  the  services  offered 
by  any  preserve. 

The  commercial  preserve  season  runs  from  October 
1  through  March  .'51.  For  hunting  on  preserves  only 
a  special  non-resident  license  may  be  purchased  for 
$5.25. 


Notchaway  Hunting  Preserve 

205  W.  Main  St. 
Colquitt,  GA  31737 

T.  W.  Rentz,  M.D. 
(912)  758-3313 

Quail 

Baker 

1-75  Hunting  Club 

2501  Oak  St. 
Valdosta,  GA  31601 

Converse  McKey 
(912)  244-9451 

Quail 

Brooks 

Marsh  Hunting  Preserve 

Route  3 

States  bo  ro,  GA 

Wendell  Marsh 
.    (912)587-5727 

Quail 

Bulloch 

Quail  Country  Lodge,  Inc. 

Route  1,  Box  67  A 
Arlington,  GA  31713 

Tommy  Newberry 
(912)  725-4645 

Quail 

Calhoun 

Lazy  2  Hunting  and 
Conservation  Club 

R.F.D.  5 

Statesboro,  GA  30458 

Ben  Parrish 
(912)685-2594 

Pheasc 
Quail, 

mt 

Chukar 

Candler 

Hall  Brothers  Recreation 
Center 

Route  4,  Box  392 
Savannah,  GA  31405 

Walt  Hall 
(912)  925-2752 

Turkey 
Quail 

Chatham 

Ashburn  Hill  Plantation 

P.O.  Box  128 
Moultrie,  GA31768 

F.  R.  Pidcock 
(912)  985-5069 

Quail 

Colquitt 

Quailridge  Shooting  Preserve 

Box  155 

Norman  Park,  GA  31771 

Edwin  Norman 
(912)  769-3201 

Quail 

Colquitt 

Edgewood  Kennels  and 
Hunting  Preserve 

P.O.  Box  81 
Calhoun,  GA  30701 

Wayne  Elsberry 
(404)  629-8154 

Pheasa 
Quail 

nt 

Gordon 

The  Home  Place 

Hill  City  Rural  Station 
Resaca,  GA  30735 

Thomas  Kling 
(404)  629-7102 

Pheasant 
Quail 

Gordon 

Callaway  Gardens  Hunting 
Preserve 

Pine  Mountain, 
GA  31822 

Dutch  Martin 
(404)  663-2281 

Quail 

Harris 

Marben  Farm  Hunting 
Preserve 

Mansfield, 
GA  30235 

Bob  Rogers 
(404)  786-3331 

Pheasant 
Quail 

Jasper 

Ocmulgee  Shooting  Preserve 


P.O.  Box  101 
Hazlehurst,  GA  31539 


Kyle  Mynatt 
(912)  375-4852 


Pheasant 
Quail 


Jeff  Davis 


Attaway  Farms 

Route  3 

Wrightsville,  GA  31096 

Robert  Attaway,  Jr. 
(912)  864-2318 

Quail 

Johnson 

Riverview  Plantation,  Inc. 

Route  1 

Camilla,  GA  31730 

C.  B.  Cox 
(912)  294-4904 

Quail 

Mitchell 

Pulaski  Hunting  Preserve 

Box  34 

Hawkinsville,  GA  31036 

Wilbur  Slade 
(912)  892-9623 

Pheasant 
Quail 

Pulaski 

Hudmar 

P.O.  Box  1 47 
Reidsville,  GA  30453 

David  E.  Hudson 
(912)  557-4265 

Pheasant 
Quail 

Tattnall 

Tallawahee  Plantation 

Route  5,  Box  204 
Dawson,  GA  31742 

J.  E.  Bangs 
(912)  995-2265 

Quail 

Terrell 

Buddy  Parish  and  Sons 

Box  38 

Pavo,  GA  31778 

Buddy  Parrish 
(912)  859-2411 

Quail 

Thomas 

Wayne  County  Hunting 
Preserve 

Route  1 

Jesup,  GA  31545 

H.  E.  Ogden 
(912)  427-9180 

Quail 

Wayne 

Warrior  Creek  Plantation 

P.O.  Box  592 
Moultrie,  GA  31768 

Bob  Baume 
(912)  985-5017 

Pheasant 
Quail 

Worth 

GAME  GFECZES 


DEER 


Slim  unci  graceful,  the  whitetail 
deer  (Odoooileus  virgiww/nus)  is  the 
classic   symbol   of  eastern  hunting 


and  the  most  popular  big  game  ani- 
mal in  the  state.  The  fact  that  more 
than  17."), 000  Georgia  hunters  seek 
this  elusive  quarry  each  year  is  one 
of  the  brightest  success  stories  in 
wildlife  conservation,  for  it  points 
out  the  effectiveness  of  modern 
frame  management  techniques. 

The  whitetail  deer  was  virtually 
extinct  in  Georgia  and  most  of  the 
southeast  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
By  the  Civil  War,  most  of  the  state 
had  been  cleared  for  agriculture 
and  except  for  the  mountains  and 
the  river  bottom  swamps  there  was 
almost  no  deer  habitat  left;  even 
these  refuges  offered  little  protec- 
tion from  heavy  hunting  with  no 
control  or  restriction. 


Since  World  War  II  much  for- 
mer cropland  has  been  "let  out"  to 
grow  back  to  forest.  This  return  to 
woodland  was  augmented  by  a 
whitetail  deer  restoration  program 
and  strict  game  law  enforcement  by 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division  ;  today 
deer  are  numerous  in  all  but  the 
metropolitan  counties  of  the  state 
Much  good  deer  range  is  open  to 
public  hunting,  although  middle 
Georgia  probably  is  the  favorite 
area. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  deer 
range  open  to  the  public.  Deer  hunt- 
ers must  secure  permission  before 
hunting  on  private  land,  and  should 
check  current  hunting  regulations 
for  seasons  and  firearms  limitations. 


SQUIRREL 


The  gray  squirrel  (Sciurus  caro- 
linensis)  and  the  larger  fox  squir- 
rel (Sciurus  nig&r)  are  the  second 
most  popular  game  animals  in  Geor- 
gia. This  popularity  is  due  mainly 
to  their  statewide  abundance  and 
easy  accessibility,  which  encour- 
ages the  hunter  with  limited  time 
to  seek  squirrels.  The  gray  squirrel 
is  the  best  known  of  the  two  since 
it  is  found  all  over  the  state.  The 
fox  squirrel  is  limited  to  the  pine 
thickets  and  farmlands  of  central 
and  south  Georgia. 

The  gray  squirrel  feeds  on  the 
fruits  and  buds  of  hardwoods  and 
makes  his  home  in  hollow  trees,  so 
he  is  a  resident  of  mature  hardwood 
forests.  The  increase  of  hardwood 


acreage  over  the  state  has  been  good 
for  gray  squirrels  and  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing.  In  fact,  a  special 
early  season  has  been  established  in 
North  Georgia  to  better  harvest  this 
abundance.  The  statewide  season 
usually  begins  early  in  October  and 
runs  through   February. 

There  are  two  major  differences 
of  opinion  regarding-  squirrel  hunt- 
ing. One  is  whether  to  stalk  or  sit. 
The  stalker  moves  quietly  through 
the  woods  seeking  his  quarry,  while 
the  sitter  stays  put  and  lets  his  tar- 
fret  come  to  him. 

The  second  controversy  involves 
the  appropriate  armament.  There 
are  riflemen  who  insist  that  the  .22 
rimfire  is  the  classic  choice,  and  the 


only  sporting  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  shotgunners  argue  that  the 
limited  range  of  their  weapons  is  a 
safety  factor  in  settled  areas,  and 
that  a  running  squirrel  is  a  tough 
target,  even  for  a  shotgun.  Both 
sides  have  valid  points  and,  once 
again,  personal  preference  is  the 
deciding  factor. 
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RABBIT 


The  eastern  cottontail  rabbit 
(Sylvilagus  floridanus)  is  the  main 
character  in  that  traditional  local 
drama  which  takes  place  each  fall 
and  winter.  Each  hunter  probably 
has  his  own  vision  of  this  event  : 
to  some  it  brings  memories  of  an 
eager  beagle  pack  on  a  hot  trail, 
while    others    remember    a    solitarv 


walk  from  brushpile  to  brushpile  in 
hopes  of  a  quick  shot  at  a  departing 
bunny. 

The  cottontail  is  a  creature  of  the 
"edge,"  which  means  he  prefers 
the  brushy  areas  where  forest  meets 
cultivated  ground.  Brushy  fence- 
rows  and  sullies,  abandoned  farms, 
and  grown-up  fields  are  all  good 
bets  for  the  rabbit  hunter.  The  bun- 
nies seem  to  have  a  special  affinity 
for  biuish piles,  since  this  cover  of- 
fers them  good  protection  from 
natural  predators.  Many  hunters 
withoul  dogs  concentrate  on  the 
brushpiles. 


The  dedicated  rabbit  hunter, 
however,  generally  has  a  pack  of 
beagles,  which  are  rabbit  specialists. 
To  him  the  dog  work  is  as  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  hunt  as  is 
the  rabbit. 

Guns  of  all  types  are  used  for 
rabbit  hunting,  but  the  preferred 
arm  is  a  shotgun,  12  to  20  gauge, 
with  improved  cylinder  or  modified 
choke.  Since  rabbits  are  not  tough, 
field  loads  with  #6  or  #71  U  shot  are 
(piite  sufficient.  Good  boots  and 
brush-turning  pants  definitely  are 
an  asset  when  invading  the  briar 
patches  B'rer  Rabbit  calls  home. 
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TURKEY 

The  majestic  wild  turkey  (Melea- 
gris  gallopavo)  is  a  major  test  of 
any  sportsman's  hunting  ability 
and  woodscraft.  The  turkey's  cau- 
tion is  legend,  as  is  his  super-sharp 
sight  and  hearing.  A  successful  tur- 
key hunter  can  be  proud  (>f  bis 
achievement  in  bagging  one  of  the 
toughest  trophies  in  North  America. 

Unfortunately,  this  wily  and  elu- 
sive game  bird  has  lost  a  lot  of 
ground  in  competition  with  what 
man  calls  progress.  The  wild  turkey 
needs  extensive  stands  of  mature 
forest  interspersed  with  small  clear- 
ings to  supply  his  needs.  He  has 
a    verv   low   tolerance    for   human 


neighbors,  and  is  among  the  first 
wildlife  species  to  leave  an  area  in 
the  face  of  development. 

There  now  is  new  hope  for  a  re- 
surgence of  this  grand  game  bird. 
Much  cropland  has  reverted  to  for- 
es1  and  is  potential  turkey  habitat. 
The  Game  and  Fish  Division  has 
begun  a  turkey  restoration  program 
fashioned  after  the  successful  deer 
program.  Sapelo  Island  has  been 
bought  to  be  used  as  a  managed 
wild  rookery  for  turkeys.  When  the 
island  population  becomes  stable, 
sui-plus  birds  can  be  wild-trapped 
and  stocked  in  other  areas. 

Good  camouflage,  expert  calling, 
and  a  centerfire  rifle  or  12  gauge 


shotgun  loaded  with  magnum  #4 
or  #6  shot  are  necessary  to  bag  this 
smart  and  tough  bird. 
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QUAIL 


The  beloved  bobwhite  quail 
(Colinus  virginianus)  is  only  about 
10  inches  long,  and  weighs  only 
about  a  half  pound,  but  for  his 
diminutive  size  he  has  a  tremendous 
impact,  on   Georgia  hunting.   In   a 


state  known  as  the  "Quail  Capitol 
of  the  World."  where  bird  hunting 
means  quail  hunting,  Gentleman 
Bob  reigns  supreme. 

The  name  "Bobwhite"  comes 
from  the  mating  whistle  of  the 
male,  heard  over  rural  areas  of  the 
state  each  spring,  and  it  is  in  these 
farming  areas  that  the  quail  is  most 
at  home.  The  bobwhite  is  classified 
as  farm  game  because  he  thrives  in 
the  presence  of  agriculture.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  small  farm  concept  in 
the  1920's  and  30 's  which  developed 
a  quail  paradise  and  led  to  Geor- 
gia's fame  as  a  quail  hunting 
center. 

It  also  is  unlikely  that  the  aver- 
age hunter  will  ever  hunt  in  the 
stvle  of  the  good  old  davs,  when 


men  on  horseback  and  mulecart  fol- 
lowed braces  of  wide  ranging  point- 
ers and  setters  across  Georgia  plan- 
tations. The  modern  quail  hunter 
seeks  his  quarry  on  foot  with  one  or, 
at  most,  two  dogs.  Gone  too  are  the 
days  when  single  birds  were  spurned 
and  shooting  was  limited  to  covey 
rises  in  the  open.  Today  the  hunter 
follows  singles  into  the  swamps  and 
thickets  where  brush-turning  pants 
are  more  a  necessity  than  a  luxury, 
and  shots  must  be  quick  in  the 
dense  cover.  Most  hunters  prefer  a 
quick-handling,  open-choked  gun 
for  this  fast  shooting.  Light  weight 
and  good  handling  are  more  im- 
portant in  a  quail  gun  than  gauge, 
so  12,  16  and  20  gauges  are  used 
effectively. 
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DOVE 

The  speedy  mourning  dove  (Zen- 
aidura  macroura)  is  one  of  the 
favorite  winged  targets  in  Georgia, 
ranking  right  alongside  quail  in 
popularity.  The  dove  is  the  most 
widely  distributed  game  bird  in 
America  and  is  classed  as  migra- 
tory, although  many  of  the  birds 
harvested  each  season  are  produced 
locally. 

This  plentiful,  tasty  game  bird 
can  be  bunted  with  less  effort  than 
most  other  species,  and  the  season 
usually  opens  in  early  September, 
when    other    small    game    hunting 


still  is  a  long  way  off.  These  attri- 
butes only  partially  explain  the 
dove's  prominent  place  in  the  Geor- 
gia hunting  picture,  however.  His 
speed  and  renowned  dodging  under 
fire  make  the  dove  a  real  test  of 
the  wingshooter's  prowess. 

Drifting  in  against  an  open  sky. 
the  birds  appear  to  be  flying  slower 
than  their  actual  30  to  40  m.p.h. 
cruising  speed.  At  the  first  shot  the 
dove  can  turn  on  a  burst  of  speed 
and  a  series  of  evasive  maneuvers 
that  leaves  all  hut  the  hest  shooters 
with  empty  guns  and  equally  empty 
game  hags. 


Camouflage  or  dull  colored  cloth- 
ing is  best,  bul  there  is  no  need 
to  construct  an  elaborate  blind 
if  there  is  some  ground  cover  and 
the  hunter  can  sit  still.  Any  decent 
shotgun  from  20  to  12  gauge  with 
#7'-_»  or  #s  shot  is  sufficient.  Many 
hunters  use  overly  tight  chokes  \'<>v 
doves:  an  improved  cylinder  or 
modified  used  at  reasonable  range 
is  best  for  the  average  shot. 
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Besides  the  "big  six"  most  popu- 
lar game  species,  Georgia  hunters 
are  offered  many  opportunties  to 
take  a  variety  of  other  species. 
Some  of  these  are  found  only  in  cer- 
tain areas  and  others  are  hunted  in 
unique  styles.  This  precludes  wide 
general  popularity,  but  seems  to 
build  great  devotion  in  the  partici- 
pants. 

Raccoons  and  opossums  are 
hunted  by  a  dedicated  fraternity  of 
hound-dog  men.  These  stalwart  in- 
dividuals take  great  pleasure  in 
starry  autumn  nights,  dog  music, 
and  frenzied  dashes  through  pitch 
black  swamps  to  where  the  dogs 
have  "treed." 

Slightly  less  frenetic  are  the 
pleasures  of  the  fox  hunter.  Since 
he  is  out  only  for  the  dog  work, 
there  are  no  arduous  forays  to 
bayed  quarry.  Starlight,  glowing 
embers.  Old  Blue's  chop  and  tales 
retold  are  the  fox  hunters'  trophies. 

Another  type  of  fox  hunting  is  a 
bit  more  adventurous.  The  predator 
hunter  uses  calls,  lights,  and  guns, 
and  counts  fox  and  bobcat  his  panic. 


By  mimicking  the  sounds  of  a  dis- 
tressed rabbit,  he  attracts  the  night- 
prowling  predators  within  range. 
The  wise  predator  hunter  always 
will  get  permission  from  the  land- 
owner and  explain  his  plans  to  the 
local  Conservation  Ranger  since 
people  with  lights  and  guns  in  the 
night  usually  are  suspect. 

Then  there  are  more  traditional 
hunting  opportunities  whose  popu- 
larity is  limited  by  geography. 
Duck  hunters  find  Georgia  as  a 
whole  to  be  pretty  slim  pickin's. 
Really  good  shooting  is  limited  to 
the  coastal  area  in  the  vast  expanse 
of  tidal  salt  marsh.  Up  country 
beaver  ponds  offer  sporadic  shooting 
at   migrant  flocks. 

Another  salt  marsh  occupation  is 
rail  shooting.  Locally  called  marsh 
hens,  four  species  of  rails — clapper, 
king,  Virginia,  and  sora — are  sought 
on  the  high  fall  tides.  It  is  a  strenu- 
ous occupation,  for  the  shooter's 
boat  must  be  poled  through  the 
marsh  grass;  two  hunters  often  al- 
ternate between  shooting  and  exer- 
cise. The  bag  limits  are  generous. 


The  Wilson's  snipe  is  a  shore  bird 
found  on  the  coast.  This  fine  game 
bird  seldom  is  hunted  in  the  south, 
but  is  popular  in  the  north.  The 
snipe  can  be  a  real  challenge  for 
the  wingshot,  a  quarry  described 
as  ".  .  .  a  small  bird  surrounded 
by  vast  quantities  of  air." 

The  woodcock  is  a  cousin  of  the 
snipe  and  likewise  is  more  popular 
in  the  north  than  here.  This  bird 
migrates  through  Georgia  in  sub- 
stantial numbers,  but  seldom  is 
hunted  because  most  hunters  sim- 
ply don't  know  where  to  look.  The 
river  bottoms  of  the  Piedmont  and 
upper  Coastal  Plain  are  the  best 
bets  until  the  first  hard  freeze  sends 
the  birds  on  south. 

The  ruffed  grouse  probably  pre- 
sents the  most  physically  taxing 
hunting  opportunity  in  the  state. 
This  bird  has  very  definite  northern 
tastes  and  is  found  only  in  the  high 
mountains,  where  altitude  creates 
the  proper  conditions.  In  a  world  of 
steep  slopes  and  thick  laurel,  the 
grouse  hunter  finds  much  up-hill 
Sfoinsr. 
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Cardiac  Quail 


by  Bill  IVIorehead 


I  finally  spotted  her  orange  and  white 
markings  edging  out  of  the  laurel  thicket 
which  had  just  let  me  go;  I'd  lost  sight  of  her 
as  she  quartered  through  the  thicket  while  I 
huffed  and  puffed  up  the  slope,  crawling  over 
the  jagged  chert  outcrops.  Dense  laurel  abruptly 
gave  way  to  the  meadowed  expanse  of  an  apple 
orchard,  and  as  Honey,  my  brittany.  passed 
the  first  apple  tree  she  slowed,  her  stub  tail 


wagging  furiously.  No  doubt  about  it,  birds 
were  close. 

Honey  stiffened  once,  then  eased  forward 
on  featherlight  feet  before  freezing  at  a 
honeysuckle  thicket.  Breathing  roughly,  my 
heart  beating  in  my  ears,  I  stepped  past  the 
statue  that  had  been  a  live  dog  only  a  few 
seconds  before.  The  explosive  roar  caught  me 
unprepared — as  it  always  has.  and  always  will- 
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and  I  glimpsed  chestnut  bombers  hurtling 
through  pine  trees.  A  snap  shot  and  a  miss. 

Honey  broke  point  and  coursed  the 
honeysuckle,  faithfully  doing  her  job  and  not 
minding  that  I'd  not  done  mine.  I  marked  the 
birds'  flight  and  turned  to  hunt  the  "holler" 
when  Honey  caught  up  from  behind.  She  came 
head  high — with  bird  in  mouth — bailing  her 
master  out  again!  I  took  the  bird  from  her  and 
admired  it — a  bright,  fall-colored  bob. 

This  was  our  first  bird  of  the  morning  and, 
as  we  skirted  the  apple  orchard,  I  could  see  that 
the  tops  of  the  higher  hilis  jutted  into  low-lying 
clouds.  It  would  be  a  cold,  cloudy  day — a  fine 
day  to  be  afield. 

I  tucked  the  quail  into  my  game  bag  and 
we  began  a  day  that  would  send  us 
scrambling  up  and  down  slopes  too  steep 
>nal  men  (or  dogs)  and  would  leave  us 


bone-tired  and  stone-bruised  in  front  of  the 
fire.  Bolstered  by  a  farm  supper,  fireplace 
warmth,  and  a  tired  sleep,  such  a  day  takes  me 
closer  to  real  peace  of  mind  than  anything 
I've  ever  found. 

Quail,  you  say?  Apple  orchards,  laurel, 
locust,  and  hills?  To  some  of  us  this  is  quail 
hunting  in  Georgia.  It  bears  little  resemblance 
to  classic  south  Georgia  hunting,  for  these 
Cardiac  Quail  inhabit  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
Piedmont,  the  slopes  of  the  Ridge  and  Valley, 
and  the  rugged  mountainsides  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 

Cardiac  Quail?  Hunt  the  "slopes"  (slopes  is 
the  local  term — the  English  equivalent  is 
"cliffs")  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  the  reason 
for  the  name  becomes  excruciatingly  clear: 
hunting  Cardiac  Quail  is  not  the  genteel  sortee 
of  the  mint  julep  set.  A  mule-drawn  shooting 
wagon  is  laughable;  four-wheel  drive  vehicles 
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don't  take  you  hunting  here — they  just  take 
you  to  the  starting  point. 

Wide  ranging  bird  dogs,  which  serve  so 
magnificently  in  south  Georgia,  discover 
delightful  new  games  in  the  hills.  Games  like 
"Mountain  Checkers" — where  the  raw-boned 
pointer  jumps  three  mountains  and  the  next 
move  is  up  to  the  hunter;  or,  "Bell,  bell,  who's 
heard  the  bell?",  usually  played  throughout 
long,  long  days  by  400  horsepower  south 
Georgia  dogs  and  hunters  too  dumb  to  know 
better.  In  fact,  these  games  are  extremely 
popular  among  flatland  dogs  exported  from 
coastal  plain  monotony.  Such  dogs  seem 
genuinely  puzzled  by  their  master's  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  these  new-found  diversions. 

"Mountain  Checkers"  is  so  popular  that  the 
quail  have  taken  to  playing  it.  Often  they  play  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  last  you'll  see  or  hear 
of  'em  is  at  the  covey  rise.  "Singles,"  a  game 
I  understand  is  popular  in  the  south,  generally 
is  replaced  in  North  Georgia  by  "Checkers." 

Cardiac  Quail  have  other  games,  too. 
"Partridge  in  a  Pine  Tree"  is  popular — 
particularly  after  a  covey  rise.  You 
realize  this  game  is  on  when  your  dog  freezes, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  he's  pointing  the 
midday  sun.  You  step  into  the  pine  grove  and 
hear  birds  rearing  off  above  you — your  dog 
goes  wild  and  you  feel  like  a  traffic  control 
officer  at  Atlanta  airport  when  the  radar's 
broken. 

"Run,  Bird,  Run,"  often  is  played,  especially 
by  a  bevy  caught  in  an  open  broomsage  patch. 
You'll  recognize  this  game  when  your  dog 
points,  breaks,  stalks,  and  points  again  14  or  15 
times  in  150  yards.  Usually  this  game  ends  in 
the  midst  of  the  dangest  laurel  thicket  you  ever 
saw — when  it  abruptly  changes  to  "Mountain 
Checkers"  or  "Partridge  in  a  Pine  Tree." 

"Wild  Turkey"  is  a  game  Cardiacs  like  to 
play  in  late  season,  after  a  thorough  introduction 
to  men  with  dogs.  You  and  your  dog  get  on 
the  same  mountain  with  a  bevy  of  quail — say 
within  600  yards  of  them — and  up  they  come 
like  you're  tripping  on  their  tail  feathers; 
"Mountain  Checkers"  will  follow. 
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Conversely,  late  season  Cardiacs  sometimes 
opt  for  a  radically  different  game,  which  I  call 
"Too  Pooped  to  Pop":  Your  dog  is  locked  stiff 
on  point  and  you've  walked  around  him  until  the 
ground  looks  like  the"  floor  of  a  livery  stable — 
yet  he  refuses  to  admit  a  false  point;  suddenly, 
just  as  you're  about  to  light  a  smoke  and 
wonder  what  to  do  next,  the  world  comes  alive 
with  flying  heatherns — well,  Ole  Pal,  you've 
just  been  introduced  to  a  game  of  "Too  Pooped 
to  Pop." 

Yet,  for  all  their  games.  Cardiac  Quail 
can  be  had.  Several  guys  up  in  the  hills 
bag  plenty  of  quail  every  season.  It 
doesn't  come  easy  for  them,  and  they  pay  a 
great  price.  They  walk,  walk,  walk, — walk  for  a 
break — then  walk  some  more.  When  they  get 
tired  of  that,  they  walk — up  hills,  across  creeks, 
through  saw  briars,  laurel,  rhododendron  and 
honeysuckle.  They  are  the  walkingest  fools  you 
ever  saw  and  think  nothing  of  covering  10-15 
miles  on  a  day's  hunt.  They  do  it  the  hard 
way — but  they  eat  quail. 

Their  dogs  are  as  smart  and  hardworking 
as  the  hunters.  These  dogs  know  they  are  as 
likely  to  find  birds  in  the  thickets  as  in  the  fields. 
The  first  covey  of  the  day  influences  the  way 
the  dogs  hunt:  if  the  birds  hold  tight  the  dogs 
are  aggressive  on  trailing  and  pointing;  let 
the  first  covey  fly  wild  and  these  same  dogs  will 
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freeze  yards  away  from  the  next  covey;  if  the 
birds  run,  the  next  bevy  likely  will  be  trapped 
between  two  dogs — one  trailing  to  point  and 
the  other  circling  to  get  ahead  of  the  scooters. 

If  you  want  to  get  up  as  many  coveys  and 
put  as  many  birds  on  the  table,  you'd  be  foolish 
not  to  do  it  the  way  the  natives  do.  But  if 
you're  like  me — with  neither  the  shape  nor  the 
inclination  to  do  day-long  forced  marches  over 
terrain  that  General  Sherman  wouldn't 
cross — there's  another  way. 

If  you  want  to  go  after  Cardiacs,  spend  some 
pre-season  weekends  spotting  coveys.  Take 
along  some  topographic  quadrangles  (you  can 
get  them  from  the  Earth  and  Water  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources)  which 
cover  your  scouting  area  and  pinpoint  the 
coveys  when  you  find  them.  Cardiacs,  like  any 
other  bobwhite,  aren't  likely  to  stray  very 
far  from  where  you've  spotted  them  (at  least 
before  the  season  opens).  Make  sure  you  note 
the  time  of  day  you  mark  ihe  covey.  Try  to  be  at 
your  spot  around  the  same  time  to  hunt. 

Farmers  and  other  private  property  owners 
in  the  hills  don't  take  kindly  to  trespassers. 
If  you  want  to  hunt  on  private  property,  it's 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  landowner's 

mission.  If  you  don't  want  to  put  this  much 
to  your  hunting — friend,  stay  in  town! 


Rlso,  find  yourself  a  close-ranging  dog. 
If  you're  serious  about  Cardiacs,  get 
a  close  ranging  Setter  or  a  Brittany. 
Leave  the  field  trial  horizon-blazers  to  the 
south  Georgia  set! 

A  little  story  will  illustrate.  Sometime  back 
I  had  spotted  a  half  dozen  coveys  on  a  farm  at 
the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain  on  which  I  had 
carefully  secured  permission  to  hunt.  My 
hunting  partner  brought  his  favorite  wide- 
ranging  pointer.  He  took  one  look  at  my 
Brittany  and  muttered  something  about  how 
he  "never  woulda  thought  you'da  took  to  the 
likes  of  a  off-colored,  dock-tailed  setter."  Since 
it  was  my  pup's  first  season,  I  wasn't  too  sure 
of  the  dog  either,  and  said  nothing. 

We  had  gone  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so 
when  his  south  Georgia  bird  chaser  disappeared 
— last  seen  cruising  a  hilltop  another  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  We  decided  to  split  up —  he 
would  hunt  his  dog  on  the  hill,  while  I  would  go 
on  to  check  the  soybean  patch.  We  planned  to 
meet  at  an  abandoned  farmhouse. 

I  heard  him  move  across  the  hill,  hollering  for 
his  dog.  I  could  still  hear  him  as  Honey  and 
I  entered  the  bean  patch.  Fifteen  yards  into  the 
patch  Honey  froze,  dead  on  point.  The  birds 
held  tight  and  came  up  around  my  feet.  My  first 
shot  was  rushed,  but  my  second  and  third 
folded  birds.  To  my  delight,  Honey  retrieved 
both  perfectly. 

I  had  marked  the  singles  as  they  lit  in  a 
honeysuckle  patch  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
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away.  A  rare  chance  for  singles!  As  we  hurried 
to  the  area  where  the  singles  went  down. 
Honey  slowed,  stiffened  and  froze.  "A  lazy 
bird,"  I  thought — or  maybe  a  cripple  which 
couldn't  make  it  out  of  the  field.  I  confidently 
stepped  in  to  kick  the  single  up  and  another 
fifteen  birds  exploded  from  the  ground! 
Thoroughly  shaken,  I  blew  holes  in  the  air 
with  my  first  two  shots  then  zeroed  in  on  a 
late  winger. 

Rgain  I  marked  the  singles  and  again 
we  started  for  them.  Two  coveys  of 
Cardiacs  scattered  like  so  many  southern 
birds!  Marvelously,  Honey  pointed  again  in 
the  bean  patch  before  we  reached  the  singles. 
"It  can't  be!",  I  thought.  Not  even  on  opening 
day  can  you  catch  three  full  coveys  on  the 
same  100-acre  field!  But  so  it  was  to  be,  and 
by  this  time  I  was  ready — three  shots  put 
three  birds  on  the  ground. 


Six  birds  in  half  an  hour,  with  a  new  dog. 
Forty  or  fifty  singles  scattered  on  the  same 
hillside!  Thinking  about  my  friend  for  the  first 
time  since  we  parted  I  decided  to  wait  for  him. 
Honey  and  I  sauntered  to  the  old  farmhouse  to 
sit  under  a  shade  tree  and  share  a  sandwich. 
The  singles  would  be  easier  to  find  if  we 
waited  a  while. 

After  20  or  so  minutes  my  friend  strode  up, 
dogless.  "Couldn't  find  the  darned  so-an-so; 
probably  on  point  somewhere.  I  heard  you 
shoot.  That  hound  of  yours  run  up  some  birds? 
Do  any  good?" 

Again,  I  felt  my  chest  tighten  and  heard  my 
heart  in  my  ears  as  I  allowed:  "Well,  you  might 
say  so,"  and  proceeded  to  explain  each  and 
every  shot  he'd  heard  at  more  than 
necessary  length. 

The  other  day  I  heard  he'd  gone  out  and 
bought  himself  "a  off-colored  dock-tailed  setter." 
Cardiac  Quail  sure  will  drive  you  to  do 
strange  doin's. 
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by  Joe  Cullens 

This  year's  forecast  for  Geor- 
gia deer  hunters  is  pretty  good. 
All  regions  report  good  repro- 
ductive rates  and  increasing 
populations.  Mast  and  forage 
crops  appear  plentiful,  and,  if 
he  weather  holds,  there  should 
be  ample  food. 


Regional  reports  made  in 
late  July  indicate  then  current 
conditions.  Remember  that  con- 
ditions can  change  before  the 
season  opens  and  that  specific 
areas  may  vary  from  the  fore- 
cast. 

Northwest  Georgia's  outlook 
is  bright.  Hunters  in  Floyd, 
Polk,  Harralson.  Paulding,  Bar- 


tow, Gordon  and  Walker  Coun- 
ties should  have  the  best  shoot- 
ing. The  others  are  at  best 
middling.  There  was  an  excel- 
lent fawn  crop  this  year  and  the 
dry  weather  has  been  good  for 
game  in  general.  The  best  bet 
for  a  big  buck  is  Cohutta  Wild- 
life Management  Area,  while 
Berrv  College,  Piceon  Moun- 
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tain,  or  Johns  Mountain  proba- 
bly will  offer  the  highest  success 
rate. 

Northeast  Georgia's  Frank- 
lin, Hall,  Habersham  and  Ste- 
phens Counties  had  the  highest 
increases  in  kill  last  season  and 
look  like  good  bets  for  success 
this  year.  Access  is  limited  in 
Hall  and  Franklin  Counties  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  public 
hunting  land.  Overall,  the 
northeast  areas  suggest  bright 
spots.  Swallow  Creek  WMA 
has  had  inadequate  hunting 
pressure  in  the  past  few  years 
and  the  deer  herd  has  increased. 
For  the  past  three  years  hunter 
success  has  averaged  about 
11.5%,  although  the  number 
of  hunters  has  never  exceeded 
269  on  an  area  of  20,000 
acres!  The  deer  should  be 
larger,  and  the  chance  for  bag- 
ging a  deer  greater,  but  most 


of  the  kill  is  expected  to  be 
below  average  size.  Success 
during  the  "either  sex"  hunt 
should  be  very  good  on  Chesta- 
tee  WMA  while  Warwoman  of- 
fers the  chance  for  a  trophy, 
though  the  success  rate  will 
likely  be  low. 

Middle  Georgia  hunting  will 
be  the  best  in  the  state  again 
this  year,  with  high  kills  ex- 
pected in  Jones,  Monroe,  Jas- 
per, Putnam,  Baldwin,  Han- 
cock, McDuffie,  Wilkes,  Wash- 
ington and  Emanuel  Counties. 
Best  bet  for  a  big  buck?  Try 
counties  with  the  lowest  deer 
population:  they  are  in  the  herd 
building  stage  when  deer  often 
are  larger.  Pick  an  area  that  has 
been  open  to  hunting  for  only  a 
short  time.  But  don't  rule  out 
those  top  producing  counties, 
because  the  "big  uns"  are  there 
too.   Central   Georgia   Branch 


Station,  Oaky  Woods,  Ocmul- 
gee,  and  Ogeechee  WMA's  are 
your  best  chance  for  a  big  deer, 
while  Cedar  Creek,  Clark  Hill, 
Oaky  Woods  and  Central  Geor- 
gia Branch  Station  are  good 
bets  for  high  success  ratios. 
One  of  the  late  season  antlerless 
hunts  offers  a  good  chance  to 
stock  your  freezer  with  venison. 

Southwest  Georgia  provides 
a  brighter  outlook  than  last 
year — if  deer  sign  and  nuisance 
activity  are  any  clue.  The  best 
counties  should  be  Talbot,  Tay- 
lor, Stewart  and  Worth,  with 
the  plantations  in  Dougherty, 
Baker,  Calhoun,  Thomas  and 
Grady  expected  to  be  good  to 
excellent. 

The  biggest  population  in- 
creases are  in  Talbot,  Harris 
and  Stewart  Counties;  but  if 
you're  after  a  big  buck,  try 
Taylor.  All  of  the  upper  coun- 
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ties  seem  good;  and  with  the 
red  oaks  loaded  with  acorns, 
Worth  and  Macon  Counties 
look  promising. 

Chickasawhatchee  WMA 
has  shown  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  fawn  tracks.  And 
since  this  area  is  in  the  herd 
building  state,  the  population 
is  spreading.  Lake  Seminole 
probably  is  your  best  bet  for  a 
public  hunting  spot,  since  the 
hunt  clubs  are  leasing  most 
private  land. 

The  south-central  part  of  the 
state  holds  promise  in  the  up- 
per counties,  but  the  outlook 
dims  toward  the  Florida  line. 
The  long  dog  hunting  season  is 
hard  to  predict  for  those  coun- 
ties near  Florida.  Habitat  is  fair 
to  good,   but   hunt   clubs   are 
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leasing  up  a  great  deal  of  the 
once-public  timber  company 
land,  so  a  spot  may  be  hard  to 
find  this  year.  The  best  coun- 
ties are  Pulaski  and  Blakely, 
and  Pierce  County  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  bet  due  to  light 
hunting  pressure  in  the  past. 
The  WMA's  are  in  good  shape. 
Bullard  Creek  and  Alapaha 
harbor  the  best  established  deer 
populations. 

Coastal  Georgia  should  have 
an  above  average  year  in  most 
counties;  Effingham  is  the  best 
bet.  However,  land  here  is 
limited  by  private  club  leases. 
It  looks  like  a  good  season  for 
Fort  Stewart;  the  population 
appears  in  good  health  and 
quite  well-fed.  Mast  and  browse 
production  appear  more  than 
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adequate.  Beware  of  a  report- 
edly heavy  tick  population:  it 
might  be  well  to  wear  some  re- 
pellent. 

The  reestablishment  of  the 
whitetail  deer  in  Georgia  is  due 
to  careful  game  management. 
The  loss  of  the  state's  forest  to 
agriculture  slowed  in  the  1940*s 
and,  with  federal  aid.  the  deer 
population  has  been  restored  to 
a  population  of  some  250,000. 

There  also  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  deer 
hunters.  1972-73  figures  indi- 
cate deer  as  the  number  one 
game  animal  in  the  state,  not 
only  in  the  number  of  hunters, 
but  also  in  time  expended. 
43,645  deer  were  taken  in  the 
1972-73  season,  or  with  175,- 
974  hunters,  one  deer  for  every 
4.1  hunters.  Surveys  indicate 
that  57.3  percent  of  Georgia's 
licensed  hunters  spend  an  aver- 
age of  8.9  days  each  season  ac- 
tively pursuing  deer.  An  aver- 
age hunter  bags  one  deer  every 
five  seasons  or  one  for  every  36 
days  he  hunts. 

That's  a  lot  of  walking  and 
waiting,  but,  as  Aldo  Leopold 
explains,  it's  part  of  an  ancient 
drama:  "As  the  buck  bounded 
down  the  mountain  with  a 
goodbye  wave  of  his  snowy 
flag,  I  realized  that  he  and  I 
were  actors  in  an  allegory.  Dust 
to  dust,  stone  age  to  stone  age, 
but  always  the  eternal  chase." 

1 974  looks  like  a  good  year, 
based  on  a  continuing  popula- 
tion increase  and  what  looks  to 
be  an  excellent  mast  and  forage 
crop.  Though  public  hunting 
lands  continue  to  dwindle,  if 
you  can  find  yourself  a  spot  in 
one  of  the  almost  150  counties 
with  a  huntable  white  tail  popu- 
lation this  could  very  well  be 
your  year! 
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The  Geese 


that  Came  Down 


from  the  Cold 


by  Aaron  Pass 


A  contingent  of  Canada  geese  arrived  in 
Georgia  a  bit  early  this  year.  Mid-summer  to  be 
exact,  long  before  the  traditional  fall  migration. 
They  didn't  come  in  a  traditional  manner  either: 
instead  of  soaring  in  a  "V"  across  the  sky,  our 
geese  were  chauffered  in  a  brand-new  station 
wagon  with  air  conditioning. 


They  didn't  even  have  to  fly  (or  ride)  from 
Canada;  only  from  Buffalo  Springs  Wildlife  Re- 
search Farm.  The  geese  released  in  North  Geor- 
gia this  summer  are  part  of  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram between  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service,  and  the  wildlife  agencies  of  the  states 
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Photo  by  Bob  Busby 


in  the  Tennessee  River  Valley,  which  includes 
Georgia.  The  goal  is  to  establish  a  large,  "local- 
ized" goose  population  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

The  geese  themselves  are  something  special: 
"Giant"  Canada  geese  {Branta  canadensis 
maxima),  largest  of  the  races  of  Canadas.  The 
giant  Canada  may  reach  18  to  20  pounds  and 
is  somewhat  lighter  in  color  than  the  other 
varieties.  General  appearance  includes  a  buff- 
brown  body  and  wings  with  the  distinctive  black 
neck  and  head  and  white  cheek  patches. 

The  giant  Canada  suffered  heavily  from  the 
rise  in  agriculture  and  over-hunting  that  charac- 
terized the  late  19th  and  early  20th  Centuries. 
They  were  thought  to  be  extinct  for  a  time  but 
a  small  flock  was  "discovered"  in  the  upper  mid- 
west in  1962.  Since  then,  federal  and  state  or- 
ganizations and  private  individuals  have  been 
establishing  other  flocks  to  rebuild  the  popula- 
tion and  provide  a  broader  base  for  the  race. 

Aside  from  the  ecological  aspects  of  stocking 
giant  Canadas,  this  race  was  selected  due  to  be- 


havior traits  peculiar  to  them.  Historically,  giant 
Canadas  wintered  farther  north  and  bred  farther 
south  than  the  other  varieties.  These  factors  are 
crucial  to  establishing  a  localized  breeding  popu- 
lation of  geese  in  the  Tennessee  River  Valley; 
a  population  which  will  stay  there  all  year  round. 

In  breeding  and  rearing  giant  Canadas  are 
much  like  others  of  the  species.  They  reach 
sexual  maturity  at  two  or  three  years  and  pair 
off,  usually  for  life.  Nesting  sites  usually  are 
near  the  water  and  tend  to  be  on  islands  or 
peninsulas  which  afford  some  protection  from 
land  predators. 

The  female  ( the  "goose" )  lays  a  clutch  of  2-9 
eggs,  which  she  incubates  for  28-30  days.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  male  ("gander")  stays  near 
and  will  aggressively  defend  the  nest.  The  young 
goslings  are  able  to  swim  and  follow  their  par- 
ents soon  after  hatching.  They  remain  in  this 
family  group  until  the  following  spring,  when 
the  yearlings  depart  and  form  adolescent  flocks, 
while  the  parents  rear  a  new  brood.  After  the 
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second  brood,  the  young  of  the  previous  year 
may  rejoin  the  family  group  and  remain  until 
they  have  paired  off. 

All  varieties  of  Canada  goose  are  predomi- 
nately vegetarians.  They  graze  on  grass  and 
shoots,  aquatic  plants  and  waste  grains.  The 
agricultural  and  pasture  land  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  should  provide  ample  food,  and  the  mild 
southern  winter  is  much  less  harsh  than  some 
of  their  historic  wintering  range.  Will  they  stay? 
In  all  honesty,  no  one  knows;  but  they  tend  to 
remain  in  one  area  year  round  as  long  as  favor- 
able conditions  exist. 

In  all,  60  geese  were  released  in  north  Geor- 
gia this  summer:  24  in  Notteley  Lake  and  36  in 
private  ponds.  Release  on  private  land  is  pre- 
ferred since  the  geese  receive  more  protection 
there,  and  protection  from  molestation  and 
wanton  shooting  is  essential. 

The  geese  were  young,  just  learning  to  fly,  for 
experience  has  indicated  that  these  geese  are 
most  likely  to  breed  in  the  same  area  where  they 
learn  to  fly.  No  significant  breeding  is  expected 
from  the  Georgia  flock  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Will  this  program  eventually  provide  legal 
goose  hunting  in  Georgia?  This  is  one  of  the 
prime  questions  and  probably  the  most  "iffy." 
Again,  no  one  really  knows.  Older  projects  in- 
living  "resident"  Canada  goose  flocks  have  had 


mixed  success,  and  it  still  is  too  early  to  make 
specific  projections  on  this  TVA  project. 

Of  course,  the  building  of  a  huntable  goose 
flock  in  the  valley  is  one  of  the  program's  goals, 
but  it's  a  pretty  distant  goal.  In  the  meantime, 
good  reproduction  and  good  protection  are  the 
key  factors  to  the  future  of  giant  Canada  geese 
in  Georgia. 
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HUNTING  SEASONS 


DEER: 

(1)  (Archery  Hunt)  Sept.  28  -  Oct.  26,  1974  in  (lame 
Zones  I,  IA.  II,  III,  and  IV,  in  any  county,  or  part  thereof, 
having  a  legal  firearms  deer  season.  Bag  limit  is  2  deer  of 
cither  sex.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited  except  in  such  areas 
and  during  such  times  as  dogs  are  legal  under  firearms  hun- 
ting regulations. 

'2)  Exception:  The  open  season  for  hunting  deer  with  bow 
and  arrow  in  Game  Zone  V  and  VI  shall  be  from  Sept.  28  — 
Oct.  14,  1974,  in  any  county,  or  part  thereof,  having  a  legal 
firearms  deer  season.  Bag  limit  is  2  deer  of  either  sex.  Hun- 
ting with  dogs  prohibited. 

(3)  Notice:  Archery  equipment  may  be  used  during 
firearms  hunts,  however,  all  hunters  must  abide  by  firearms 
regulations   and    bag  limits. 


DEER  (Firearms  Hunt) 

GAME  ZONE  VI  (see  map): 

ID  Oct.  15,  1974  -  Jan.  1.  1975.  All  counties  in  Game  Zone 
VI  will  be  open  with  the  following  exceptions:  that  portion  of 
Charlton  Co.  lying  northwest  of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp, 
which  is  closed;  that  portion  of  Pierce  Co.  lying  west  of  U.S. 
82  and  Pleasant  Hill  Church  Rd;  that  portion  of  Pierce  Co. 
lying  in  the  northeast  corner  bounded  on  the  west  by  U.S.  82 
and  on  the  south  by  Ga.  32,  and  that  portion  of  Pierce  Co.  ly- 
ing in  the  southeast  corner  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ga.  15 
and  on  the  west  by  U.S.  82,  which  portions  are  closed:  that 
portion  of  Wayne  Co.  lying  west  of  Jesup  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Ga.  169  and  on  the  south  by  U.S.  82,  which  is 
closed.  Bag  limit  2  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed. 

(2)  Nov.  2-30,  1974  in  Toombs  Co.  Dog  hunting  will  he 
allowed  only  in  that  portion  of  Toombs  Co.  lying  south  of  Ga. 
107  and  56.  Bag  limit  2  bucks. 

(3)  Either  Sex  Hunt.  Jan.  4,  1975  (1  day)  in  the  following 
counties  in  Game  Zone  VI:  Burke.  Effingham.  Jefferson, 
Jenkins,  Screven  and  Washington.  Bag  limit  2  deer  of  either 
sex.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 


(4)  The  marshes  and  islands  lying  east  of  the  Intercoastal 
Waterway  in  Bryan.  Camden,  Chatham.  Glynn,  Liberty  and 
Mcintosh  Co.  will  be  open  for  the  taking  of  deer  of  either  sex 
on  Oct.  15.  1974  -  Jan.  1,  1975.  Bag  limit  2  bucks  or  1  buck 
and  1  doe.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed;  provided  however, 
that  Sapelo,  Blackbeard,  and  Wassaw  Islands  are  closed  to 
all  hunting  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided. 

(5)  Little  St.  Simons  Island  open  Oct.  15,  1974  -  Feb.  22. 
1975.  Bag  limit  2  whitetailed  bucks  or  1  whitetailed  buck  and 
1  whitetailed  doe.  or  two  fallow  deer  of  either  sex. 


OPPOSSUM:  Oct.  12,  1974  -  Feb.  28.  1975  in  Carroll. 
Fulton,  DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison. 
Elbert,  and  all  counties  north  of  those  listed.  No  bag  limit. 
Night  hunting  allowed.  All  counties  south  of  those  listed  are 
open  year  round.  No  bag  limit. 


GROUSE:  Oct 

possession  6. 


12,  1974  -  Feb.  28,  1975.  Bag  limit  3  daily; 


RACCOON:  Oct.  12,  1974  -  Feb.  28.  1975  in  Carroll, 
Fulton,  DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison, 
Elbert  and  counties  north  of  those  listed.  Bag  limit  1  per 
night  per  person.  Night  hunting  allowed.  All  counties  south 
of  the  above  named  counties  are  open  year  round  for  the  tak- 
ing of  raccoon.  No  bag  limit.  Night  hunting  allowed. 


SQUIRREL  (1)  Aug.  17  -  Sept.  7;  Oct.  19,  1974  -  Feb.  28. 
1975  in  Harris,  Talbot,  Upson,  Monroe,  Jones.  Baldwin, 
Hancock,  Warren,  McDuffie  and  Columbia  Co.  and  all  coun- 
ties north  of  these  counties.  Bag  limit  10  daily.  (2)  Oct.  19. 
1974  -  Feb.  28.  1975  statewide.  Bag  limit  10  dailv. 


MIGRATORY  BIRDS 

dove  (first  season) — Sept.  7  through  Oct. 
26  in  the  northern  zone,  Sept.  28  through 
Oct.  26  in  the  southern  zone. 
RAILS — Sept.  14  through  Nov.  22. 
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C/eorgia  Hunting 


There's  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately,  particularly 
among  avid  hunters,  about  the  power  of  "anti- 
hunting"  groups,  about  their  political  strength, 
their  access  to  high  places  in  government,  their 
ability  to  warp  public  opinion.  In  some  of  these 
conversations  we  even  hear  that  sport  hunting 
is  near  its  demise,  and  that  the  sport  hunter 
soon  will  follow  the  passenger  pigeon  into 
extinction. 

That's  just  not  true  in  Georgia.  Here  we  re- 
spect the  hunter/sportsman,  and  we  honor  his 
sport  as  one  of  the  many  that  can  lead  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  natural  world  around 
us.  Sport  hunting  is  an  important  facet  of  our 
outdoor  heritage,  a  facet  that  should  be  pre- 
served with  the  rest  of  that  heritage. 

But  the  fact  that  the  sport  hunter  is  not  a 
vanishing  species  here  should  not  lead  to  com- 
placency. We  cannot  tolerate  the  poacher,  the 
slob  hunter,  the  incompetent.  Not  because  we 
fear  threats  from  outside  the  sport,  but  because 
we  each  honor  it  from  the  inside.  Any  sports- 
man's ethics  are  internal— the  fisherman,  the 


backpacker,  the  spelunker,  the  boatman:  all 
obey  ethical  standards  when  no  one  is  around 
to  enforce  those  standards.  So  does  the  honor- 
able hunter. 

We  hunters  must  police  ourselves,  both  to 
protect  the  sport  and  to  protect  ourselves.  The 
threat  to  hunting  in  Georgia  comes  not  from 
"anti-hunting"  groups,  but  from  incompetent 
and  foolish  hunters  themselves:  anti-hunting 
groups  do  not  cause  land  to  be  posted,  they  do 
not  create  defaced  road  signs,  they  do  not  leave 
wounded  animals  bleeding  in  the  woods.  It's  up 
to  us  to  protect  ourselves. 
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from  snakes 


by  Bob  McNally 


Only  the  day  before  it  happened,  a  friend 
asked  if  I'd  ever  seen  any  rattlesnakes  in  the 
open  country  a  short  distance  from  my  house. 
The  answer  was  no.  I'd  met  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous than  garter  snakes  and  an  occasional 
racer,  and  I  was  lulled  into  assuming  that  no 
poisonous  snakes  were  around.  On  a  hike  the 
next  day.  we  found  out  just  how  wrong  I  had 
been.  My  Labrador  was  crashing  through  a 
stand  of  low,  heavy  brush  when  suddenly  she 
bounded  back  onto  the  fire  road,  licking  her  paw 
and  staring  in  puzzlement  at  a  shrub  alive  with 
the  buzzing  of  an  angered  rattlesnake. 

I  tied  a  cord  around  her  leg  above  the  paw, 
carried  the  dog  to  the  car,  and  had  her  to  the 
veterinarian's  within  45  minutes.  But  in  that 
short  time  the  venom  had  swollen  Ivy's  paw  to 
more  than  twice  its  normal  size,  and  shock  had 
so  weakened  her  that  she  was  unable  even  to  sit. 


Fortunately,  she  responded  well  to  treatment 
and  suffered  no  permanent  damage.  But  the 
episode  was  an  all-too-graphic  introduction  to 
the  danger  poisonous  snakes  pose  to  dogs  in 
the  field. 

Most  of  us  tend  to  think  of  snakes  as  a  threat 
to  people,  but  actually  they  do  far  more  harm  to 
our  stock  and  pets.  For  every  human  bitten.  15 
domestic  animals,  most  of  them  hunting  dogs, 
fall  victim  to  snakes.  Not  only  is  snakebite  in 
dogs  more  common;  it  also  is  more  dangerous. 
Of  every  100  humans  bitten  by  rattlesnakes, 
fewer  than  3  will  die;  of  every  100  dogs,  more 
than  20  will  die. 

Georgia  serves  up  a  generous  helping  of 
poisonous  reptiles,  each  with  its  own  habits  and 
habitat.  The  brightly  banded  coral  snake  is  a 
relative  of  the  African  and  Asian  cobras,  and  it 

(next  page) 


from  heat 


by  Joe  Cullens 


The  dogs  scramble  from  the  rear  of  the  truck 
with  a  gust  of  anticipation;  opening  day  is  here 
at  last  and  the  sun  is  out  and  it  looks  like  an- 
other warm,  Indian  Summer  day.  .  .  .  But  20 
minutes  later  a  hapless  hunter  finds  his  best  dog 
collapsed  in  a  heap,  panting  for  breath. 

Scenes  like  this  are  repeated  all  too  often  in 
the  Southeast  as  thousands  of  avid  sportsmen 
free  their  dogs  for  the  opening  days  of  hunting 
season. 

Heat  prostration  is  a  major  killer  in  dogs:  if 
the  animal  stumbles  for  no  apparent  reason,  or 
if  he  appears  deranged  and  dizzy,  then  prompt 
action  is  vital  to  save  his  life. 

Heat  prostration  is  a  disturbance  of  the  heat 
regulating  functions  in  the  body.  There  are  three 
types:  heat  exhaustion,  heat  cramps,  and  heat- 
stroke. The  first  two  are  not  common  in  dogs. 


but  do  occur  occasionally.  All  three  are  direct 
results  of  high  temperature,  humidity  and  poor 
ventilation;  direct  sunlight  can  play  a  contribu- 
tory role. 

Let's  say  your  dog  seems  weak  or  not  up  to  his 
usual  "go  get  'em"  style;  then  he  starts  quivering 
and  loses  control  of  his  muscles;  finally,  he 
collapses  with  a  groan  and  begins  to  pant  fever- 
ishly. His  pulse  is  extremely  rapid.  His  tempera- 
ture seems  normal  but  the  dog  won't  get  up. 
These  signs  point  to  heat  exhaustion,  especially 
if  they  came  on  gradually.  Indeed,  you  might  not 
even  notice  a  change  in  the  animal  until  the 
drastic  stages  are  developing. 

Another  problem  may  develop  when  you  are 
working  your  dog  (especially  hounds)  hard 
during  hot  weather.  The  iIol:  doubles  up  in  pain- 

( continued  on  page  V) 
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shares  their  potent,  paralyzing  venom.  However, 
because  of  its  small  size  and  secretive  ways,  it 
almost  never  presents  a  danger  to  man  or  dog. 
In  fact,  most  bites  from  coral  snakes  occur  when 
captive  specimens  are  handled  carelessly. 

All  of  our  other  poisonous  snakes  are  pit 
vipers,  distinguished  by  triangular  heads,  heat- 
sensitive  facial  pits,  and  long  folding  fangs. 
Three  species  of  pit  viper  are  found  primarily  in 
north  Georgia:  the  pygmy  rattlesnake  is  feisty, 
bold,  and  quite  venomous,  but  it  is  so  small — 
generally  about  18  inches  long — that  it  isn't 
much  of  a  threat;  the  most  common  and  least 
poisonous  of  the  northern  vipers  is  the  copper- 
head, a  forest  dweller  that,  like  most  snakes, 
prefers  flight  to  light;  the  timber  rattlesnake  is 
equally  shy,  accounting  for  few  bites. 


The  swamps  of  the  coast  and  the  south  harbor 
the  cottonmouth,  a  relative  of  the  copperhead, 
and  the  canebrake  rattlesnake,  a  sub-species  of 
the  timber  rattler.  Both  species  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  boldness,  but  the  cottonmouth  is  usually 
the  one  more  likely  to  stand  its  ground  when 
disturbed. 

To  hunters  and  their  dogs,  the  most  danger- 
ous poisonous  snake  is  the  eastern  diamondback. 
This  rattler  is  the  biggest  of  all  North  American 
snakes,  both  poisonous  and  nonpoisonous,  oc- 
casionally reaching  8  feet  and  16  pounds.  The 
diamondback  is  found  along  the  coast  and  at 
lower  elevations  inland.  This  snake  isn't  particu- 
larly aggressive,  but  it  will  defend  itself  if 
pushed.  The  diamondback  feeds  primarily  on 
rabbits  and  rodents,  and  it  lives  in  the  same  cover 
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as  its  prey.  A  hunting  dog  plowing  into  a  thicket 
after  game  is  going  right  to  the  diamondback's 
home.  Because  of  the  snake's  size  and  long 
fangs,  it  can  deliver  a  whopping  dose  of  venom 
deep  beneath  the  skin. 

The  danger  venomous  snakes  create  for  dogs 
is  due  largely  to  the  snakes'  life  cycle.  Since 
snakes  are  cold-blooded,  low  temperatures  force 
them  to  spend  the  winter  months  in  hibernation. 
With  the  warmth  of  spring,  they  emerge,  mate, 
and  travel  to  their  hunting  areas.  Through  the 
summer's  heat,  snakes  are  relatively  inactive, 
preferring  to  remain  in  hiding  unless  hunger 
forces  them  to  hunt  for  one  of  their  infrequent 
meals.  In  the  fall,  however,  the  snakes  feed  ac- 
tively as  they  move  to  find  dens  for  the  winter. 
Just  when  you  and  your  dog  head  into  the  field 
for  game,  the  snakes  are  likely  to  be  out  and 
about  as  well. 

The  best  way  to  save  your  dog  from  snakebite 
is  to  teach  it  to  avoid  snakes.  Catch  a  good-sized 
nonpoisonous  snake  like  a  bull  snake  or  pine 
snake  and  put  it  in  an  enclosed  area.  Leash  the 
dog  and  put  him  with  the  snake.  When  he  starts 
to  nose  around  the  snake,  jerk  him  back  to  you 
and  slap  him.  Keep  up  this  jerk-and-slap  routine 
until  the  dog  loses  all  interest  in  the  snake. 

Of  course,  training  doesn't  always  hold,  and 
even  a  well-trained  dog  preoccupied  with  the 
hunt  may  stumble  onto  a  rattler  and  be  bitten. 
If  that  happens,  knowing  what  to  do  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  saving  your  dog. 

The  most  effective  treatment  is  to  get  the  dog 
to  a  veterinarian  quickly.  Before  you  go  into  the 
field,  find  out  about  local  veterinary  services, 
particularly  emergency  treatment  outside  regu- 
lar office  hours.  Knowing  where  the  vet  is  will 


get  you  to  him  that  much  faster  if  trouble  occurs. 

Since  bird  dogs  often  work  concealed  from 
the  hunter,  a  dog  may  be  bitten  without  the 
hunter's  seeing  or  hearing  the  attack.  However, 
the  symptoms  of  snakebite  are  pretty  unmistak- 
able. The  dog  probably  will  show  obvious  signs 
of  severe  pain.  There  will  be  one  or  two  puncture 
wounds,  sometimes  hidden  by  the  dog's  coat. 
Massive  swelling  around  the  wound  will  begin 
in  a  matter  of  minutes,  and  as  the  swelling 
travels  toward  the  heart,  the  punctures  will 
exude  great  amounts  of  a  thin  bloody  or  yellow- 
ish fluid.  If  the  dog  is  bitten  out  of  your  sight 
and  you're  not  sure  what  kind  of  snake  was 
responsible,  there's  no  reason  to  waste  time  try- 
ing to  chase  down  the  offender  and  identify  it. 
The  same  antivenin  is  used  for  all  the  pit  vipers, 
and  treatment  depends  more  on  the  dog's  symp- 
toms than  on  the  snake's  species. 

When  the  dog  is  first  stuck,  it  probably  will  be 
very  agitated.  Get  it  to  sit  or  lie  down,  and  try  to 
calm  it.  If  the  bite  is  on  the  leg  or  paw,  you  can 
tie  a  lymph  constrictor  above  the  fang  marks. 
This  constrictor  is  not  a  tourniquet,  and  it  is  not 
meant  to  stop  all  blood  flow,  just  to  slow  lym- 
phatic circulation.  You  can  use  a  rolled  hand- 
kerchief or  a  shoestring  tied  just  tight  enough  to 
slip  a  finger  beneath  it.  However,  since  dogs  go 
through  life  nose-first,  most  are  bitten  on  the 
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face  or  neck,  and  a  constricting  band  is  out  of 
the  question. 

So  is  the  cutting  often  recommended  as  treat- 
ment for  snakebite.  A  lay  person  without  medi- 
cal training  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  incising  the  fang  marks.  Cutting  around  the 
face  or  neck  is  particularly  dangerous  because 
of  major  arteries  and  veins  close  to  the  skin,  and 
the  nose  is  so  richly  supplied  with  blood  that 
cutting  into  it  will  create  a  confusing  mess.  Be- 
sides, the  dog  isn't  going  to  like  it  one  bit. 
Already  the  animal  is  in  severe  pain,  and  adding 
to  its  grief  by  cutting  almost  certainly  will  cause 
it  to  bite. 

If  you  have  ice  handy,  apply  it  to  the  wound 
to  reduce  pain  and  swelling.  Carry  the  dog  to 
your  car.  Shock  is  likely  to  begin  within  half  an 
hour  after  the  bite;  the  dog  will  be  weak,  breathe 
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shallowly,  move  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and 
may  vomit.  Keep  it  warm  and  comfortable. 

Some  dogs,  particularly  large  aggressive  ones, 
will  not  let  you  handle  the  wound  or  carry  them. 
Tf  a  dog  resists  any  first-aid  measure,  don't  fight 
it.  That  will  waste  time  and  panic  the  dog, 
spreading  the  venom  all  the  faster.  Remember 
that  the  most  important  thing  is  to  get  to  a  veteri- 
narian quickly  and  to  keep  the  dog  calm  until 
you  do. 

It  sometimes  is  recommended  that  you  carry 
a  vial  or  two  of  antivenin  and  inject  it  into  the 
bitten  dog  yourself.  This  is  very,  very  risky. 
Antivenin  is  a  horse  serum,  and  can  cause 
severe  allergic  reactions.  The  chance  of  reaction 
is  so  great  that  in  humans  antivenin  often  is  used 
only  as  a  last  resort,  after  other  measures  fail. 
If  you  give  your  dog  antivenin  and  it  reacts,  the 
combination  of  allergy  and  venom  will  kill  it. 
Leave  antivenin  to  the  veterinarian;  he  can  test 
for  allergy  before  administering  the  serum. 

With  all  this  talk  about  the  dread  effects  of 
snake  venom,  it  might  seem  that  we  could  do 
ourselves  and  our  dogs  a  bundle  of  good  by 
killing  every  snake  we  come  across.  Not  so.  As 
is  often  true  of  the  natural  world,  what  seems 
threatening  from  one  viewpoint  proves  neces- 
sary or  beneficial  from  another.  Poisonous 
snakes  should  be  treated  with  the  same  caution 
as  any  potentially  dangerous  animal.  But  these 
snakes  play  an  important  ecological  role  in  con- 
trolling rodents  and  other  reptiles,  animals  we 
call  "harmless"  simply  because  their  numbers 
are  kept  in  line  by  predation.  We  do  well  to 
know  the  dangers  posed  by  venomous  snakes 
and  the  best  way  to  handle  their  bites.  We  also 
do  well  to  let  them  be. 
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(continued  from  page  5) 

ful  contortions  as  though  something  were  twist- 
ing his  muscles  into  knots.  He  probably  is  suf- 
fering from  heat  cramps,  going  through  the  same 
kind  of  pain  you  suffer  when  a  muscle  cramps. 
The  animal  may  be  vomiting  if  the  cramps  have 
struck  his  stomach. 

Neither  prostration  nor  cramps  are  likely  to 
strike  your  dog;  but  if  they  do  prompt  corrective 
action  is  needed.  Heat  prostration  should  be 
treated  by  moving  the  animal  to  a  cool  place  in 
the  shade.  Sprinkle  him  with  cool  water  and  try 
to  get  him  to  drink  some  cool  salt  water  by  put- 
ting a  little  in  the  pocket  of  his  cheek.  Do  not 
try  to  pour  liquid  down  the  dog's  throat:  this 
could  choke  him  and  cause  strangulation.  Get 
him  to  the  vet  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  really  isn't  much  you  can  do  for 
cramps;  the  equipment  needed  for  treatment 


should  be  handled  by  a  veterinarian.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  keep  the  animal  as  quiet 
as  possible  and  get  him  to  the  nearest  vet. 

Heatstroke  is  the  most  serious  form  of  heat 
prostration,  and  it  is  the  most  common  ailment. 
The  rapid  pace  of  the  attack  is  its  major  indi- 
cator: if  your  dog  seems  to  be  all  right  one  min- 
ute and  you  see  him  stumble  and  collapse  the 
next,  you've  probably  got  a  case  of  heatstroke 
on  your  hands.  It  will  kill  him  if  you  don't 
act  fast. 

If  you  find  your  dog  collapsed  and  panting, 
with  a  vacant  stare  in  his  eyes,  feel  him  immedi- 
ately to  see  if  his  temperature  is  high.  If  it  is,  he's 
probably  suffering  from  heatstroke.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  body  temperature  to  reach  110°, 
and  this  is  the  dangerous  part,  for  the  animal 
cannot  stand  temperature  that  high  very  long. 

If  you  find  your  dog  in  this  condition  get  him 
to  a  cool,  well-ventilated  place  quickly.  Then 
douse  him  with  cool  water.  If  you  happen  to 
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have  a  cooler  of  ice  handy,  wrap  some  in  a  hand- 
kerchief or  rag  for  an  ice  pack  on  the  animal's 
head.  If  there  is  a  tub  around,  fill  it  with  cool 
water  and  get  the  dog  into  it.  Sink  him  com- 
pletely, except  for  his  head,  and  sprinkle  it  well 
with  cool  water.  If  you  can't  get  the  dog  into  the 
water,  wet  a  towel  or  several  rags  and  wrap  him 
up.  Keep  a  constant  check  on  his  temperature. 
You  don't  want  to  cool  him  too  fast,  because 
you  may  send  him  into  shock.  Cool  water  en- 
emas can  be  used,  but  it  is  better  to  leave  these 
measures  to  a  veterinarian.  Don't  try  to  give  the 
animal  anything  by  mouth,  especially  if  he  is 
unconscious. 

Remember,  speed  is  the  key  to  successful 
treatment  of  heatstroke.  Keep  a  constant  watch 
for  sudden  changes  in  the  dog's  condition.  Com- 
plete recovery  may  take  several  days,  but  with- 
out fast  action  your  dog  may  die  before  regain- 
ing consciousness.  Finally,  as  soon  as  the  ani- 
mal's temperature  is  lowered,  get  him  to  a 
veterinarian. 

The  long  period  of  inactivity  between  hunting 
seasons  probably  is  a  major  factor  in  the  inci- 
dence of  heat  prostration.  Physical  activity, 
obesity,  and  the  action  of  some  foods  are  other 
factors,  but  there  are  preventive  measures: 
•  Avoid  heavy  exercise  on  hot,  humid  days.  A 
cloudy,  muggy  day  is  just  as  dangerous  as  one 
with  the  sun  glaring  down  at  full  intensity. 

Shearing  your  long-haired  dog  is  more  dan- 
srous  than  leaving  the  hair  on.  That  thick  mat 
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provides  protection  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun.  Many  unhappy  owners  have  heard  the 
miserable  whimper  of  a  badly  sunburned  dog 
and  felt  the  guilt  of  a  careless  mistake. 

•  Feed  your  dog  a  pinch  of  salt  in  his  regular 
food  each  evening. 

•  See  that  he  has  plenty  of  water  to  drink. 

•  Finally,  if  you  keep  your  dog  in  a  kennel  or 
pen,  see  that  he  gets  regular  exercise  during  the 
non-hunting  months.  This  makes  not  only  a 
healthier  animal,  but  a  better  looking  one. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  a  struggling,  fat,  dog, 
panting  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  pack. 
Obesity  can  contribute  to  heat  prostration.  Keep 
him  slim  and  fit  and  he'll  be  a  happier  animal. 

It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  keep  a  canine  first  aid 
kit  around  the  house  or  with  you  in  the  field. 
A  good  kit  might  contain: 

One  and  two  inch  rolled  bandages 

Gauze  pads 

Cotton  swabs 

Adhesive  tape 

Blunt-end  scissors 

Absorbent  cotton 

Nail  clippers 

Hydrogen  peroxide 

Flea  and  tick  powder 

Rectal  thermometer 

2%  tincture  of  iodine  (for  minor  cuts  and 

abrasions) 

Aspirin  tablets  (3-grain  for  pain) 

Petrolatum  (for  minor  burns) 

Nitrofurazone  ointment  (for  more  serious 
burns) 

Chloramphenicol  opthalmic  ointment 

("Chloromycetin"  for  keratitis  or  corneal 
injury) 

Hydrocortisone  ■ —  neomycin  otic  solution 
(for  otitis  externa — inflammation  of  the 
ear 

Mineral  oil  (laxative) 

These  should  be  available  at  most  drug  stores. 
Ask  your  vet  to  recommend  additional  aids,  but 
remember  that  in  a  serious  illness  or  injury 
there  is  no  substitute  for  good  veterinary  treat- 
ment. 

Keep  your  dog  fit  and  he'll  be  around  for 
quite  a  few  hunting  seasons.  He  depends  on  you 
when  he's  sick;  don't  let  him  down  when  he 
needs  you  most. 
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Ocmulgee 


by  Claude  Terry 

Photos  by  T.  Craig  Martin 
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Morning  mists  rose  from  the  Ocmulgee  like 
steam  from  fresh-poured  coffee.  The  only  people 
in  view  as  we  came  early  to  the  river  were 
fishermen  on  the  bank,  humped  and  staring  into 
the  water.  We  spoke  our  hellos  as  we  launched 
our  canoe,  and  got  back  a  taciturn  "  'lo"  from 
one.  We  had  come  to  Juliette  to  get  on  the 
river,  planning  to  exit  in  Macon. 

Once  we  were  launched  and  drifting 
downstream,  we  noticed  set  lines  dangling 
from  branch  tips.  Soon  we  saw  a  branch 
whipping  about,  and  found  a  large  catfish 
securely  hooked,  waiting  to  become  someone's 
dinner.  He  (she?)  was  the  first  indication  of 
the  many  brief  encounters  with  wildlife 
we  were  to  enjoy  that  day. 

The  sandbar  on  which  we  ate  lunch  was 
slashed  by  many  channels,  each  occupied  by 
large  mussels.  The  number  and  size  of  these 
mussels  was  surprising.  They  were  embedded 
in  the  sand  with  the  shell  opening  down,  so 
the  "foot"  could  be  extended  in  its  constant 
probing.  This  left  the  heart-shaped  portion  of 
the  mussel  closer  to  the  surface;  and  on  most 
of  the  large  mussels  this  part  of  the  shell  was 
badly  scarred,  in  some  cases  into  the  flesh. 
Whether  the  sand  eroded  these  scars  or  raccoons 
and  birds  had  chipped  them  in  their  attempts 
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Outdoors  \t)  Georgia 


to  open  the  shells  was  not  clear,  but  the  pitting 
suggested  hungry  pecking. 

Probably  the  most  memorable  encounter 
began  as  we  rounded  a  curve  above  the  ledges 
of  the  first  shoal.  I  saw  the  ledge  shinning 
blackly  ahead,  then  looked  down  to  avoid  a 
submerged  rock.  When  I  looked  back  down- 
stream, the  ledge  had  transformed  to  a  dull 
and  rusty  yellow.  I  decided  I  had  been  mistaken 
about  the  color.  But  the  next  ledge  also  was 
black  and  glittering.  For  a  moment.  Then  the 
turtles  paving  it  slid  into  the  water,  leaving  rusty 
yellow  rock  behind.  We  saw  literally  thousands 
of  the  turtles  (they  appear  to  be  from  the 
cooter  family)  during  the  long  day's  paddle. 
Though  they  quickly  abandoned  their  basking 
at  the  first  sign  of  our  boat,  they  stayed  in 
the  eddy  downstream,  poking  their  heads  up, 
the  original  snorklers. 

We  counted  nearly  a  dozen  osprey  at  different 
sites  along  the  28  miles  we  paddled  that  day. 
They  screamed  and  rose  from  snags  and  from 
the  hearts  of  large  trees,  alternately  flapping  and 
riding  thermals,  then  gliding  away.  Once, 
rounding  a  curve,  we  surprised  a  fawn  drinking 


i  ^Safetr 

These  safety  tips  apply  to  all  rivers,  even 
j      one  so  "tame"  as  the  Lower  Chattahoochee:  \ 

'• 

1)     Never  canoe  or  raft  alone. 

'        2)    Georgia   law  requires  that  Coast  Guard 

approved  life  jackets  be  carried  in  the 

i  boat.  Wear  them  on  rivers  rated  over 

i|  ciass  i.  I: 

!        3)     Leave  a  trip  plan  with  some  responsible 

!  person. 

|        4)     Don't  drink  alcoholic  beverages  before  or 

during  the  trip.  ] 

!        5)     Have  adequate  flotation  gear  in  decked 

boats,  styrofoam  or  innertubes  under  the       ] 
]  thwarts  of  canoes. 

6)  Wear  helmets  on  Class  III  or  above  rivers.        h 

'i  I, 

7)  Rafts    should    have    two    or    more    compart-      i, 

'  ments,  and  should  be  loaded  to  no  more 

fhan  V2  their  rated  capacity. 

|  8)    Canoes  should  run  solo  or  tandem,  never           |; 

!  three  in  a  canoe. 

[!  9)    Allow  plenty  of  time:  usually  figure  3-m. p. h.      j 

J  for  canoes,  2-m.p.h.  for  rafts,  plus 

'  scoutinq  time. 

'  10)    Check  the  depth  gauge  (if  available)  before 

I,  beginning  the  trip. 


at  the  river's  edge.  Again,  on  a  high  bluff 
sloping  to  the  river  we  heard  a  buck  "bark" 
repeatedly. 

Catfish  and  turtles,  deer  and  osprey. 
The  commonplace  and  the  rare.  We  saw  all 
along  the  Ocmulgee  as  we  paddled  toward 
Macon.  The  essential  feeling  was  that  of  a 
wilderness,  not  the  more  northern  wilderness 
sparsely  populated  by  hardy  plants  and  wildlife, 
but  a  subtropical  wilderness,  replete  with 
organic  smells  and  lush  vegetation  fighting  for 
every  inch  of  sunlit  space,  as  rich  in  animal 
life  as  it  was  in  plants. 

The  canoeing  was  simple,  with  a  mild  current 
and  enough  easy  class  I  rapids  to  keep  life 
interesting.  Only  one  rapid  was  class  II  at 
moderate  water  levels.  This  was  just  below  the 
Dames  Ferry  (Highway  18)  bridge.  At  the 
bridge  several  fishermen  warned  us  about  the 
rapid,  and  we  planned  to  run  the  extreme  right 
side.  We  had  no  trouble,  but  the  center  could 
be  dangerous  at  higher  water  levels:  it  would  be 
best  to  stop  and  scout  this  ledge  from 
the  right  bank. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  we  encountered 
a  variety  of  fishermen,  from  small  boys  hiking 
and  teenagers  on  minibikes  to  older  folks  in 
row  and  motor  boats,  "floatin'  and  fishin'." 

We  got  out  at  the  Spring  Street  bridge  in 
Macon,  where  a  dock  offers  easy  access.  Most 
paddlers  probably  would  prefer  to  break  the  trip 
up  into  two  days,  for  this  section  of  the  river 
offers  a  comfortable  overnight  paddle  for  a 
canoeist  above  novice  class.  It's  a  pleasant 
introduction  to  wilderness  with  a  southern  flavor. 
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By  Aaron  F.  Pass 


Fort  Yargo  State  Park  lies  a  short 
distance  from  Winder,  Georgia,  and 
serves  as  the  recreation  center  to  the 
citizens  of  several  northeast  Georgia 
counties.  In  addition  to  water  sports 
on  the  park  lake,  camping  and  other 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  are 
to  be  found  on  the  forested  shore. 
Fort  Yargo  State  Park  really  is  an  in- 
tricate part  of  Georgia  history,  for  in 
a  secluded  corner  of  the  park  stands 
an  old  blockhouse.  This  ancient  build- 
ing and  others  like  it  are  partially  re- 
sponsible for  making  northeast  Geor- 
gia what  it  is  today. 

The  late  18th  century  was  an  unset- 
tled period  on  the  emerging  Georgia 
frontier.  White  settlers  from  the  south 
and  east  were  following  trails  blazed 
by  the  intrepid  fur  traders  into  what 
is  now  northeast  Georgia  to  establish 
themselves    in    a   raw    and    untamed 
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land.  The  territory  known  to  the  In- 
dians as  Snodon  was  one  such  area. 

This  area,  around  the  present  site 
of  Winder,  Georgia,  was  already  un- 
der claim  dispute  between  the  Upper 
Creeks  and  the  Cherokees  to  the 
northwest  when  white  settlers  began 
to  arrive.  Their  presence  did  nothing 
to  reduce  the  tensions,  and  while  there 
were  no  major  uprisings  initially,  the 
friction  between  whites  and  Indians 
increased. 

Desiring  security,  the  settlers  built 
several  blockhouse  forts.  According 
to  George  G.  Smith's  account  in  His- 
tory of  Georgia  Methodism,  "There 
was  up  to  1 792  great  danger  from  In- 
dian forays  and  the  scattering  of  in- 
habitants lived  much  of  the  time  in 
blockhouses."  That  the  settlers  were 
ultimately  triumphant  may  be  due  to 
such  defenses,  of  which  Ft.  Yargo  is 
one. 

The  old  log  building  was  con- 
structed sometime  in  the  1790's  from 
handhewn  logs  and  situated  near  the 
headwaters  of  Marbury  Creek.  Be- 
hind the  blockhouse  is  a  natural  spring 
and  there  is  evidence  a  wooden  stock- 
ade once  enclosed  both  the  building 
and  the  springhead.  In  times  of  trou- 
ble, nearby  settlers  would  gather  a 
few  belongings  and  hurry  to  the  fort 
until  the  danger  had  passed. 

Eventually,  both  the  Cherokees  and 
the  Creeks  were  driven  out  of  the  area 
and  the  fort  was  no  longer  necessary 
for  protection.  Records  indicate  that 
in  1810,  the  blockhouse  and  121  acres 
of  land  were  sold  to  a  John  Hill  for 
$167.  Apparently  the  blockhouse  at 
some  time  was  used  as  a  residence  and 
was  maintained  in  good  condition 
while  many  other  frontier  blockhouses 
decayed  from  lack  of  care. 

Efforts  to  preserve  this  historic  site 
were  begun  as  early  as  1927  by  the 
Sunbury  Chapter  of  the  D.A.R.  In 
1948  Winder  residents,  assisted  by 
Senator  Richard  Russell,  acquired  the 
property  which  was  to  become  the 
park.  Ft.  Yargo  was  incorporated  into 
the  State  Park  system  in  1953. 

Today,  Ft.  Yargo  State  Park  has 
many  recreational  opportunities  to  of- 
fer the  visitor.  A  260-acre  lake  pro- 
xies swimming,  boating,  and  fishing. 
'   is   a   swimming  beach   and   a 
for  the  aquatically  inclined. 


and  rental  boats  available  for  those 
who  don't  want  to  get  their  feet  wet. 
A  launching  ramp  is  provided  for 
visitors  who  bring  their  own  boats,  but 
there  is  a  10  h.p.  limitation  on  all 
motors  used  on  the  lake. 

For  the  camper,  Ft.  Yargo  provides 
34  campsites  near  the  lake.  Each  site 
has  a  water  and  electric  hook-up,  and 
trash  cans  and  picnic  tables  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  area.  Laundry 
facilities  and  a  dump  station  are  lo- 
cated in  the  camping  area. 

For  organized  groups  desiring  larger 
facilities  for  day-use  activities,  there 
are  two  group  picnic  shelters  located 
on  the  lakeshore.  The  large  pavillion 
near  the  swimming  beach  also  is  avail- 
able to  organized  groups  at  night  or 


when  the  beach  is  closed  for  swim- 
ming. To  entertain  the  kids  there  is  a 
miniature  golf  course  and  a  play  area 
located  near  the  swimming  beach. 

Will-A-Way  is  a  recreation  area  in 
Fort  Yargo  State  Park  devoted  solely 
to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped.  Steep 
slopes,  steps,  uneven  walks,  and  nar- 
row doorways  have  been  eliminated, 
allowing  handicapped  persons  full  ac- 
cess to  park  facilities. 

The  Will-A-Way  recreation  area  in- 
cludes a  day  use  area,  family  cottages, 
and  a  group  camp.  The  day  use  area 
and  cottages  are  open  to  the  handi- 
capped and  their  families  or  friends, 
while  the  group  camp  is  available  to 
any  non-profit  agency  serving  the 
handicapped. 


Outdoors  in  Georgia 


(Editor's  note:  To  sharpen  our  readers'  knowl- 
edge of  Georgia's  conservation  laws.  Outdoors 
in  Georgia  will  run  an  occasional  set  of  ques- 
tions dealing  with  some  aspect  of  those  laws. 
This  is  the  first  in  that  series) 

Circle  the  correct  answer:  YES/NO  or 
TRUE/FALSE.  The  correct  answers  appear  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page. 

1.  Can  a  12  year  old  hunt  deer?  YES/NO 

2.  Is  a  license  needed  to  hunt  bobcats?  YES/ 
NO 

3.  Can  buckshot  be  used  to  hunt  deer  on  man- 
agement areas?  YES/NO 

4.  Is  it  legal  to  use  a  .44-magnum  pistol  to 
hunt  deer?  YES/NO 


Outdoorsman's 

Quiz 


10. 


n 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


The    possession 
TRUE/FALSE 


limit    on    doves    is    12. 


Electronic  calls  are  permitted  in  fox  hunt- 
ing. TRUE/FALSE 

A  hunting  license  is  not  required  to  train 
bird  dogs.  TRUE/FALSE 

Compound  bows  and  crossbows  are  legal 
for  varmit  hunting  only.  TRUE/FALSE 

.30  caliber  rifles  are  not  legal  on  primitive 
weapon  hunts.  TRUE/FALSE 

Must  hunters  wear  fluorescent  orange  caps 
during  firearms  deer  hunting?  YES/NO 

Can  a  light  be  used  to  locate  deer  at  night 
if  no  firearm  is  present?  YES/NO 

Is  it  legal  to  hunt  from  county  unpaved 
roads?  YES/NO 

Deer  killed  by  motor  vehicles  need  not  be 
reported.  TRUE/FALSE 

A  hunting  license  is  not  required  if  I  hunt 
on  my  own  property.  TRUE/FALSE 

Can  a  Conservation  Ranger  enter  private 
property  without  the  land  owner's  permis- 
mion?  YES /NO 


by  Sgt.  V.  J.  Garrison 

16.  Deer  kills  must  be  reported  not  later  than 
5  days  after  the  close  of  hunting  season. 
TRUE/FALSE 

17.  Land  must  be  posted  to  legally  prevent 
unauthorized  hunting.  TRUE/FALSE 

18.  Quail  that  are  legally  taken  may  be  sold. 
TRUE/FALSE 

1 9.  Can  game  animals  be  held  without  a  per- 
mit? YES/NO 

20.  Geese  may  be  taken  in  season  with  buck- 
shot. TRUE/FALSE 
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Outdoors  ii?  Georgia 


Marsh  hen  hunters  again  this  fall  should  heed 
state  and  federal  warnings  that  high  levels  of 
mercury  have  been  discovered  in  birds  from  the 
Turtle  River-Brunswick  River  Area  on  our 
coast.  Similar  warnings  were  sounded  last  year 
after  extensive  sampling  in  the  Brunswick  estu- 
ary, combined  with  spot  checks  at  other  loca- 
tions along  the  coast,  revealed  heavy  contamina- 
tion in  the  Brunswick  area  and  possible  contami- 
nation in  the  Savannah  area. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  currently 
classifies  any  product  containing  more  than  0.5 
parts  per  million  (ppm.)  of  mercury  unsafe  for 
human  consumption.  This  means  that  there 
could  be  only  Vi  pound  of  mercury  in  a  million 
pounds  of  food.  This  "safe"  limit  however,  is  in- 
tended only  as  a  guideline;  the  real  danger  level 
depends  on  the  specific  amount  of  a  contami- 
nated substance  eaten. 

Since  mercury  levels  in  the  muscle  tissue  of 
marsh  hens  from  the  Brunswick  Estuary  all  ex- 
ceeded the  0.5  ppm.  "safe"  limit,  it  was  felt  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  hunters  to  issue  a 
warning.  Marsh  hens  eat  large  quantities  of 
smaller  organisms  which  are  contaminated  and 
absorb  their  mercury  content. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  warning  system  for 
the  animal  life  in  these  contaminated  marshes. 
Marsh  hens,  soras,  snails,  crabs,  and  probably 
many  other  species  have  been  contaminated  by 
the  mercury,  and  will  have  to  learn  to  live  (or 
die)  with  it.  Many  herons,  egrets,  ospreys,  terns, 
gulls,  hawks,  cormorants,  waterfowl,  and  other 
species  feed  in  and  around  these  polluted  areas 
and  are  likely  candidates  for  contamination  and 
population  damage.  To  what  degree  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  do  know  they  are  highly  sus- 
ceptable. 

We  also  are  aware  that  sub-lethal  effects  of 
this  mercury  pollution  might  go  unnoticed  for  a 
long  time.  Wildlife  losses,  short  of  mass  die  offs, 


Photo  by  Ron  Odo 


Marsh  dwellers  like  this  Louisiana  heron  also 

may  suffer  from  the  effects  of  mercury  pollution,  for 

they  too  feed  on  smaller  marsh  critters. 


tend  to  go  unnoticed,  particularly  when  they 
occur  in  the  vast  stretches  of  isolated  salt-marsh 
and  in  non-game  or  semi-game  animals.  Dead 
and  decomposing  carcasses  do  not  remain  long 
in  coastal  marshes,  for  scavengers  are  plentiful 
and  tidal  action  is  thorough. 

The  Turtle  River-Brunswick  River  Area,  up- 
stream from  Brunswick,  and  the  Savannah 
River,  from  Augusta  to  Savannah,  were  identi- 
fied in  1970  and  1971  by  the  Georgia  Water 
Quality  Control  Board  as  heavily  contaminated 
with  mercury.  The  Olin  Corporation  and  the 
Allied  Chemical  Corporation  were  singled  out 
as  the  primary  polluters  of  the  two  river  systems. 
Both  operations  are  chloro-alkalai  plants,  indus- 
tries making  chlorine  and  caustic  soda  through 
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the  electrolysis  of  brine,  using  mercury  as  an 
electrode.  In  1970  Allied  and  Olin  were  dis- 
charging 3  and  10  pounds  of  mercury  per  day, 
respectively.  Both  industries  were  ordered  to 
reduce  their  discharges  to  less  than  0.25  pounds 
per  day  and  to  begin  a  program  that  eventually 
would  eliminate  mercury  discharge  from  their 
plants.  Currently  discharges  have  been  reduced 
to  less  than  0.25  pounds  per  day,  a  noteworthy 
accomplishment. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  mercury,  however,  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  discharge  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  sad  fact  is  that  even  if  all  mercury 
discharge  were  stopped  today,  the  problem  of 
mercury  contamination  still  would  be  with  us 
for  many  years  to  come.  Researchers  have  esti- 
mated that  it  might  take  from  10  to  100  years 
to  completely  clean  up  a  polluted  waterway. 

It  appears  that  the  damage  done  to  some 
of  our  waterways,  and  particularly  to  certain 
marshes,  can  be  corrected  only  by  time  and  the 
absence  of  further  pollution. 

This  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  Georgia. 
Similar  difficulties  with  mercury  have  been  docu- 
mented in  the  United  States  from  Alaska  to 
Georgia,  and  in  many  other  nations  as  well. 
Severe  losses  have  been  incurred  by  commercial 


fishermen  because  of  bans  on  fishing  in  some 
areas. 

Researchers  in  Sweden,  where  the  mercury 
problem  first  was  discovered,  currently  are  in- 
vestigating methods  of  cleaning  up  contami- 
nated marshes  including  covering  polluted  sedi- 
ments with  fine,  high  absorptive  materials,  bury- 
ing the  sediments,  and  removing  polluted  sedi- 
ments by  dredging.  The  cost  of  any  of  these 
methods  in  Georgia  probably  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. Pollution  prevention,  in  the  long  run, 
is  much  more  economical  and  sensible  than  any 
attempt  to  cure  or  clean  up  an  already  contami- 
nated environment. 

Although  industrial  pollution  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  our  mercury  pollution  problem, 
other,  more  subtle,  sources  are  contributing  to 
the  contamination  of  our  environment  to  a  lesser 
degree.  One  investigator  estimates  that  the  burn- 
ing of  coal  and  fossil  fuels  could  contribute  as 
much  as  1 800  tons  of  mercury  a  year  to  our  en- 
vironment. Other  identified  sources  of  mercury 
contamination  include  sewage  treatment  plants, 
agriculture,  the  paint  industry,  laboratories,  and 
hospitals. 

As  long  as  heavy  concentrations  of  mercury 
remain  in  our  marshes,  hunters  and  other  users 
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Finding  dead  or  dying  birds  in 
the  marsh  can  be  very  difficult: 
scavengers  and  the  tide  work 
quickly  here. 
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Photo  by  Ron  Odom 

of  the  marsh  will  pay  the  price — through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Wildlife  living  in  and  around 
the  contaminated  areas  have  been  shown  to  pay 
even  higher  prices.  Hunters  and  birdwatchers, 
in  most  cases,  only  suffer  the  loss  of  recreation, 
which  is  substantial  in  itself.  Wildlife,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  is  killed  by  a  heavy  intake  of 
mercury  laden  foods.  The  sub-lethal  effects  of 
mercury  poisoning  are  even  more  frightening, 
since  the  long  term  effects  are  unknown.  Some 
documented  effects  are:  decrease  in  egg  hatch- 
ing caused  by  levels  as  low  as  0.5  ppm.,  lowered 
survival  rate  in  young  chicks,  reduction  in  egg- 
shell thickness,  and  severe  neurological  damage 
in  hawks  fed  for  two  weeks  on  chicks  containing 
7-10  ppm.  of  mercury,  a  level  comparable  to 
levels  found  in  marsh  hens  in  the  Brunswick 
Estuary. 

Plant  life  also  is  affected  by  mercury  con- 
tamination: levels  as  low  as  1  ppm.  in  water  can 
reduce  growth  and  the  process  of  photosynthesis 
in  phytoplankton,  the  very  basis  of  the  aquatic 
food  chain. 

What  does  the  future  hold?  Although  intro- 
ducing mercury  into  the  aquatic  environment  is 
a  simple  process,  its  tendency  to  accumulate  in 
bottom  sediment  and  in  living  organisms  (plants 
and  animals)  makes  its  removal  a  complex, 
long-range  problem.  The  deposited  mercury 
may  change  from  one  form  to  another,  or  it  may 
be  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  but  the 
total  amount  is  never  changed.  Even  though 
levels   of   contamination    appear    to   have   de- 


Who  knows  what  evil  lurks  in  the  tons  of  chemical 
wastes  we  spew  into  our  environment  each  year? 
The  dangers  of  ignorance  are  very  real. 


creased  in  some  species  in  some  areas,  the  level 
in  marsh  hens  and  snails  from  these  same  areas 
remains  high,  and  probably  will  remain  so  for 
some  time. 

Hunters  would  be  wise  to  avoid  these  con- 
taminated areas,  even  though  they  have  been 
reopened  to  fishing,  until  mercury  residues  in 
marsh  hens  have  decreased  to  acceptable  levels. 

Continued  monitoring  of  the  resource  and  of 
industry  must  be  combined  with  effective  en- 
forcement of  pollution  laws  if  we  are  to  avoid 
future  problems  involving  contamination  of  our 
coastal  marshes  and  of  the  wildlife  dependent 
upon  them. 

Mercury,  with  its  more  than  3,000  uses,  can 
be  very  beneficial  to  mankind.  On  the  other 
hand,  used  without  caution,  it  can  become  a 
very  destructive  enemy. 

Even  while  we  still  are  learning  of  the  damag- 
ing effects  of  the  tons  of  mercury  we  have  poured 
into  our  environment,  our  chemical-dependent 
society  finds  it  difficult  to  learn  from  this  gross 
mistake.  Tons  of  other  chemicals  still  are  spewed 
into  our  environment  without  any  thought  of 
their  future  effects  on  the  life  of  this  planet. 
Many  of  these  chemicals,  which  now  appear  to 
be  our  allies,  may  turn  out  to  be  another  mer- 
cury in  discuise! 
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The  judging  is  over  and  the  winners  named  in 
the  Georgia  Big  Deer  Contest  of  1973.  This  con- 
test is  jointly  sponsored  by  OUTDOORS  IN 
GEORGIA  magazine  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Georgia  Wildlife 
Federation.  Judging  takes  place  after  June  1 
each  year  to  evaluate  the  deer  trophies  taken  in 
Georgia  during  the  previous  hunting  season. 
Winners  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  antler  size 
in  two  categories,  Typical  Rack  and  Nontypical 
Rack. 

All  racks  are  measured  by  competent  wild- 
life biologists  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division 
using  the  Boone  and  Crockett  system  of  meas- 
urement. Any  hunter  who  kills  a  buck  with  an 
unusually  large  rack  should  take  it  to  the  near- 
est Game  Management  Regional  Field  Office 
for  measurement  after  the  antlers  have  air- 
dried  for  60  days.  Typical  racks  scoring  more 
than   150  points  under  the  Boone  and  Crockett 


system  of  measurement  or  nontypica!  racks 
scoring  175  points  are  eligible  for  entry  in  the 
contest.  Note  that  the  Boone  and  Crockett  sys- 
tem allows  for  the  measurement  of  all  dimen- 
sions of  the  rack  and  converts  these  dimensions 
to  a  point  scale.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  number 
of  antler  points  or  projections  on  the  rack. 

Winners  of  the  Contest  will  attend  the  Geor- 
gia Wildlife  Federation's  annual  banquet  where 
they  will  be  awarded  prizes  as  part  of  the  Fed- 
eration Awards  program.  Each  entrant  in  the 
contest  will  receive  a  Master  Hunter  Certificate 
noting  the  hunter's  name,  date  and  place  of  kill, 
and  final  score  of  antlers. 

The  following  is  an  updated  listing  of  the 
rules  for  the  Big  Deer  Contest  which  apply  to 
the  1974-75  contest,  and  the  official  measuring 
stations  of  the  contest.  It  is  advised  that  all  en- 
trants call  for  an  appointment  to  measure  their 
trophies. 


1973/74  CONTEST  WINNERS 


TYPICAL    RACK: 

David  Compton  of  Austell,  Georgia,  1  63  2/8 
pts.,  killed  on  December  8,  1973  in  Wash- 
ington County. 


NONTYPICAL   RACK: 

John  L.  Hatton,  Jr.  of  Macon,  Georgia,  240 
5/8  pts.,  killed  November  16,  1973  in  Mon- 
roe County.  (New  state  record.) 


CONTEST  ENTRANTS 

Contest  Entrants  —  The  following  individuals  entered  racks  taken  in  the  1973 
season  which  scored  above  the  minimum  qualifying  score  of  150  pts.  They  will 
receive  a  Master  Hunter's  Certificate  from  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  and 
the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation. 


Jimmy  Giles,  Roberta— 162  pts.,  Crawford  County 

Henry  O'Kelly,  Commerce— 161    1/8  pts.,  Greene 
County 

G.  D.  Whiddon,  Sumner-159  1    8  pts.,  Worth  County 

Tony  Mitchell,  Marietta— 156  7/8  pts.,  Hancock  County 

Thomas  Oglesby,  Sylvania— 154  3/8  pts.,  Screven 
County 

Anthony  Bishop,  Woodbury— 153  6/8  pts.,  Meriwether 
County 


Thomas  Langford,  Morrow— 152  1/8  pts.,  Spalding 
County 

Herb  McClure,  Gainesville— 1  51   4/8  pts.,  Taliaferro 
County 

David  Foster,  Jonesboro— 1  51    2    8  pts.,  Jones  County 

Larry  Harden,  Tunnel  Hill— 151  2/8  pts.,  Walker  County 

Karona  Wainwright,  Reynolds— 150  5    8  pts.,  Taylor 
County 
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RULES: 


VERIFYING  OFFICIALS 


1.  Any  hunter  is  eligible  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  an  affili- 
ated club  of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  or  a  subscriber  to  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine.  Hunters  need  not  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
enter,  but  only  deer  taken  in  the  State  of  Georgia  by  legal  means  and  in  con- 
formity with  all   state  and  federal  game  laws  and   regulations  may   be  entered. 

2.  Only  deer  killed  during  the  current  season  will  be  considered  for  the  contest 
prizes. 

3.  Deer  killed  with  a  bow  and  arrow  are  also  eligible,  provided  they  meet  minimum 
requirements.  Indicate  that  archery  equipment  was  used,  rather  than  a  rifle  or 
shotgun. 

4.  PHOTOGRAPH:  A  clear  photograph  is  desirable  if  it's  one  that  can  be  kept  by 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  do  NOT  send  a  photograph  that  you  want 
returned.  All  photographs  and  entry  forms  become  the  property  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine.  Please  identify  all  pictures  submitted  with  your  name  on  the 
back. 

5.  The  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  and  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  reserve 
the  right  to  re-measure  any  trophy  rack  entered,  to  interview  witnesses  of  kill 
date  and   to  refuse  any  questionable  application. 

6.  Before  the  affidavit  can  be  accepted,  the  truth  of  the  statements  must  be  attested 
before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  a  notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
municipal  clerk,  postmaster,  member  of  a  state  or  local  law  enforcement  agency, 
conservation  ranger,  etc. 

7.  There  is  no  entry  fee  for  the  contest. 

8.  Split  or  repaired  skulls  will  not  be  accepted. 

9.  Antlers  may  not  show  removed  or  repaired  points. 

10.  All  antlers  must  air  dry  for  60  days  before  measurements  can  be  taken.  Each 
applicant  must  present  to  the  measurer  an  affidavit  noting  date  of  kill. 

11.  Address  all  correspondence  regarding  these  awards  to:  Big  Deer  Contest,  Out- 
doors in  Georgia  magazine,  270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334. 
Deadline  for  entries  is  June  1,  1975. 


NORTHWEST 

William  C.  Collins 

Game  Mgt.  Reg.  Headquarters 

Rt.  1 

Armuchee,Ga. 

404/232-9711 

NORTHEAST 

James  Scharnagel 

Rt.  2 

Gainesville,  Ga.  30501 

404/536-9936 

CENTRAL 

Richard  Whittington 

Rt.  3,  Box  7A 

Ft.  Valley,  Ga.  31030 

912/825-8248 

SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Frank  Parrish 

Rt.  1 

Fitzgerald,  Ga.  31750 

912/423-2988 

SOUTHWEST 
Oscar  Dewberry 
P.O.  Box  911 
Bainbridge,  Ga.  31717 
912/436-2481 

COASTAL 

C.  V.  Waters 

Sapelo  Island,  Ga.  31327 

912   485-2231 


STATE   RECORDS 


TYPICAL   RACK: 

184  pts.,  Gene  Almand,  Riverdale,  Newton  County, 
November  16,  1966. 

NONTYPICAL    RACK: 

240  5    8  pts.,  John  L.  Hatton,  Macon,  Monroe  County, 
November  16,  1973. 

WEIGHT: 

355  lbs.  (dressed  weight),  Boyd  Jones,  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  taken  in  Worth  County  on  November  1  1, 
1972. 
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by  Bob  Gooch 


The  deer  hunter's  day  begins  early — long  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  the  short  winter  day  that  is 
typical  of  the  whitetail  season.  How  long  that 
day  lasts  depends  on  the  hunter's  skill,  the  avail- 
ability of  game,  and  luck. 

Take  the  past  season  for  example. 

A  young  friend  I  had  been  introducing  to  deer 
hunting  banged  on  my  door  one  morning  just  as 
the  November  sun  crept  over  the  horizon.  A  well 
placed  bullet  from  his  light  .243  had  brought 
early  success.  I  helped  him  field  dress  the  fat 
spike  buck. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  I  dropped  a  bounding 
whitetail,  ending  my  day  just  as  hunger  pangs 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 


reminded  me  it  was  time  for  lunch.  But  there 
have  been  other  days — many  of  them — when 
my  eyes  probed  the  dusk  in  vain  as  darkness 
ended  my  long — but  unsuccessful — deer  hunt- 
ing day. 

Probably  no  other  game  animal  has  been  the 
target  of  so  many  different  hunting  methods 
as  the  crafty  whitetail. 

My  own  method  has  provided  me  many 
pleasant  hours  in  the  woods  and  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  tasty  venison.  I  consider  deer  hunting 
best  when  the  hunter  goes  it  alone,  pitting  his 
own  skill  against  what  many  consider  the  smart- 
est of  our  big  game  animals.  Such  hunting  de- 


mands knowledge  of  the  whitetail's  habits,  for 
the  deer,  like  most  animals,  is  a  creature  of 
habit. 

Deer  feed  mostly  at  night  and  bed  down  dur- 
ing the  daylight  hours.  To  be  successful,  the  lone 
hunter  must  temporarily  abandon  his  usual  rou- 
tine and  live  a  little  with  (like)  the  deer. 

The  modern  whitetail  knows  a  great  deal 
more  about  man's  habits  than  most  men  know 
about  his.  I  know  of  one  wise  old  buck  that 
has  survived  many  seasons  by  taking  advantage 
of  man's  habits:  when  hunters  and  hounds  in- 
vade his  domain,  milling  around  as  they  get 
organized,  he  sneaks  off  to  a  small  patch  of 
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Scopes  are  great  for  those  early  morning  and 
late  evening  hours  on  the  stand:  they're  protection 
against  those  occasional  long  shots. 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 


hardwoods  near  a  farmer's  house,  staying  there 
until  the  hunters  leave.  That  deer  knows  a  lot 
about  humans.  He  seems  to  understand  that  the 
farmer  doesn't  hunt  and  that  he  is  relatively  safe 
in  the  woodlot  near  the  house;  he  also  knows 
enough  about  the  hunters  to  recognize  the  threat 
they  pose,  and  that  once  they  leave  they  will  not 
return  that  day.  This  deer  has  lived  by  its  wits. 

My  approach  is  pretty  basic.  It  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  deer's  daily  habits,  and  it  includes 
thorough  scouting.  Reduced  to  the  bare  frame- 
work, it  involves  a  three-phase  deer  hunting  day; 
getting  on  a  stand  before  daylight  for  hunting 
the  dawn  hours,  still-hunting  during  midday, 
and  then  back  to  the  stand  in  the  evening.  Each 
phase  has  its  limitations,  its  challenges,  and  its 
own  rewards. 

My  day  starts  long  before  dawn.  Occasionally 
with  breakfast,  but  not  often.  I  usually  eat  after 
the  early  hunting  is  over.  My  early  start  allows 
me  time  to  get  on  my  stand  without  disturbing 
the  deer — who  probably  still  are  feeding. 

Before  that  first  hunt,  scouting  and  a  study 
of  movements,  trails,  and  droppings  have  told 
me  a  good  deal  about  my  quarry,  where  it  feeds 
and  where  it  sleeps.  Using  this  information  I 
already  have  selected  a  stand  along  the  route  the 
deer  use  in  their  daily  routine.  To  avoid  the  deer, 
I  may  have  to  follow  a  circuitous  route  to  my 
stand. 

The  lone  hunter  must  deal  with  the  deer's 
three  senses — smell,  hearing,  and  vision,  strong- 
est in  that  order. 

The  hunter's  stand  and  clothing  should  blend 
with  his  surroundings,  though  safety  considera- 
tions dictate  hunter  orange.  I  wear  the  protective 
color,  but  attempt  to  break  up  my  outline  with 
a  tree  or  skimpy  cover.  The  bright  color  won't 
scare  off  a  whitetail,  but  hunters  may. 

Combating  the  deer's  excellent  hearing  mostly 
is  a  matter  of  disciplining  yourself  to  sit  or  stand 
quietly.  Clothing  appropriate  for  the  tempera- 
ture helps,  since  a  warm  and  comfortable  hunter 
is  a  quiet  one.  Loose  leaves  and  debris  should 
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be  cleared  away  so  that  an  occasional  shift  in 
position  will  not  rustle  leaves  or  snap  twigs. 
These  noises  can  undo  all  your  other  precau- 
tions. 

The  deer's  strongest  sense,  smell,  can  be  more 
difficult  to  deal  with,  for  the  wind  is  unpredict- 
able. Fortunately,  however,  the  air  usually  is 
still  on  cold  winter  mornings.  Prevailing  winds 
should  be  considered  in  selecting  a  stand,  for 
wind  blowing  from  the  hunter  to  the  deer  will 
destroy  a  hunt  immediately.  An  unexpected 
shift  in  the  wind  also  can  do  this. 

A  tree  stand  offers  many  advantages.  It  gets 
the  hunter  up  where  his  view  is  good  and  he  is 
inconspicuous  to  the  deer.  Deer  seldom  look  up, 
for  they  seldom  are  threatened  from  the  air.  A 
tree  stand  can  be  cold  though,  and  probably  is 
not  ideal  in  bitter  cold  weather. 

I  prefer  a  reasonably  flat  shooting  rifle  like 
the  .243  or  .270  for  stand  hunting,  because  a 
successful  hunt  occasionally  may  call  for  a  long 
shot.  I  also  like  a  4-power  telescopic  sight.  The 
hunter  usually  has  plenty  of  time  for  deliberate, 
careful  shooting — even  if  his  buck  walks  be- 
neath the  stand. 

The  hunter  who  arises  early,  gets  quietly  to 
his  stand,  and  observes  the  above  suggestions 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  eating  deer  liver  for 
breakfast  or  lunch. 

The  best  stand  hunting  is  over  within  an  hour 
after  sunrise.  Some  hunters  hang  on  for  another 
half  hour  or  so,  but  that  time  can  best  be  used 
for  a  late  breakfast,  or  a  coffee  break  and  pre- 
parations for  the  next  phase  of  the  deer  hunter's 
day,  still-hunting. 

T  change  rifles  for  still-hunting,  and  may  also 
make  some  changes  in  my  clothing. 

My  still-hunting  experiences  tell  me  most 
shots  will  be  at  spooked  or  running  deer,  proba- 
bly in  the  woods.  These  shots  call  for  a  woods 
rifle  with  quick  sights  instead  of  the  flat  shoot- 
ing, scoped  .243  or  .270.  T  find  deer  bounding 
through  a  thick  forest  tough  for  a  scope.  I  also 
want  a  bullet  that  will  take  some  brush  without 
blowing  up,  so  my  choice  for  this  phase  of  the 
deer  hunter's  day  is  a  reliable  old  .30/  30  car- 
bine fitted  with  peep  sights. 

The  still-hunter's  outer  garments  should  be 
wool  or  some  soft  material  that  does  not  make  a 
noise  when  rubbed  against  twigs  and  vines.  And 
his  shoes  should  have  soft  soles  so  he  can  move 


quietly  and  sure-footedly  through  the  woods. 

While  I  find  stand  hunting  highly  effective,  I 
like  still-hunting  for  its  challenges.  I  have  taken 
a  number  of  deer  from  early  morning  stands,  but 
I  have  downed  more  while  still  hunting  and  en- 
joyed it  more. 

The  woods  and  swamps  are  the  still-hunter's 
country — these  and  the  thickets  and  scrub  oaks 
where  whitetails  bed  down  for  the  day.  The  still- 
hunter  tries  to  stalk  within  rifle  range  of  a  bed- 
ded-down  buck — and  he  finds  it  difficult.  Usual- 
ly he  has  to  take  his  deer  on  the  run.  It  is  here 
that  the  fast  swinging,  quick  sighting  little  car- 
bine with  the  peep  sights  is  at  its  best. 

As  a  still-hunter  I  attempt  to  work  into  the 
wind  so  that  my  body  odors  will  not  spook  my 
quarry  long  before  I  get  within  carbine  range. 
I  move  quietly  for  1 5  or  20  yards,  then  stop  and 
study  the  woods.  Binoculars  are  handy,  though 
certainly  not  an  absolute  necessity — I  have 
taken  my  finest  deer  while  still-hunting  and  have 
yet  to  use  binoculars  in  locating  them;  but  I  still 
carry  them,  and  use  them  constantly  in  studying 
the  woods. 

Some  hunters  say  it  is  possible  to  spot  a 
bedded-down  deer  by  its  antlers,  by  the  twitch 
of  an  ear  or  tail,  or  by  a  patch  of  brown  hair. 
Maybe  so,  but  nature  has  provided  well  for  the 
whitetail,  matching  its  coat  to  the  hue  of  the 
winter  woods.  A  deer  in  its  bed  is  extremely 
hard  to  spot,  and  he  seems  to  know  it.  Even  a 
skilled  still-hunter  can  get  within  extremely  close 
range  of  a  bedded-down  whitetail,  and  a  big 
buck  may  explode  almost  from  beneath  the 
hunter's  feet. 

My  most  recent  deer  rolled  out  of  a  jumble  of 
honeysuckle  and  downed  pines  as  T  moseyed 
along.  The  deer  was  so  close  that  I  was  startled 
and  missed  the  first  shot;  but  when  my  bullet 
lumbered  by,  the  animal  was  puzzled:  it  stopped 
and  I  had  time  for  an  easy  second  shot. 

Other  hunters  often  send  deer  scurrying  to- 
ward the  still-hunter.  If  he  is  hunting  properly, 
the  spooked  deer  will  be  well  within  range  be- 
fore it  senses  danger. 

My  largest  buck  was  taken  while  I  was  still- 
hunting  one  November  morning.  I  had  enjoyed 
a  pleasant,  but  unsuccessful,  morning,  and  had 
just  started  still-hunting  when  I  spotted  a  move- 
ment just  ahead  in  the  pine  woods.  A  large 
animal  was  approaching  me — a  dog.  I  thought 
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at  first.  Its  tail  and  head  were  down  as  it  ambled 
along.  Apparently  it  had  been  jumped  by  a 
rabbit  or  squirrel  hunter.  Suddenly  it  stopped 
and  looked  right  at  me,  raising  a  beautifully 
antlered  head.  The  big  buck  sensed  danger,  but 
never  did  figure  me  out.  While  it  was  sizing  me 
up  I  dropped  it  with  a  single  bullet  in  the  chest. 

By  late  afternoon,  the  deer,  if  they  are  undis- 
turbed, will  start  moving  back  into  the  open 
to  feed. 

Getting  on  a  stand  is  easier  and  less  compli- 
cated in  the  daylight  of  late  afternoon.  I  find  it 
easier  to  anticipate  the  deer's  movements  as  it 
starts  to  feed  in  the  afternoon.  For  one  thing 
feeding  areas  are  easier  to  locate  than  the  bed- 
ding grounds  sought  in  the  morning. 

Evening  stand  hunting  is  not  much  different 
from  dawn  sessions  except  that  the  deer  ap- 
proach from  a  different  direction.  Now  it  is  time 
to  rack  the  carbine  and  load  up  the  scoped  rifle 
again.  Since  most  targets  will  be  in  the  open, 
the  telescopic  sights  and  the  fast  loads  are  more 
appropriate. 

Small  clearings  or  open  fields  are  ideal  for 
the  evening  stand.  The  hunter  can  determine 
the  most  active  trails  and  take  a  stand  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  clearing  or  field. 
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Dees  usually  will  precede  the  bucks  into  the 
open.  If  antlerless  hunting  is  legal,  the  hunter 
may  have  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  restraint  to 
wait  for  a  buck. 

Let's  consider  the  three  phases  of  the  deer 
hunter's  day: 

The  morning  stand,  if  conducted  properly, 
probably  is  the  deadliest,  but  it  requires  a  better 
understanding  of  deer  and  the  most  scouting. 

The  late  afternoon  stand  also  is  extremely 
effective,  and  easier  to  prepare  for  because  deer 
are  easier  to  observe  as  they  feed.  The  major 
objection  I  have  to  the  evening  stand  hunt  is 
killing  a  deer  just  at  dusk,  and  then  having  to 
field  dress  it,  drag  it  to  the  car,  check  it  through 
a  checking  station,  then  hang  it  to  cool — all  in 
the  dark.  These  necessary  tasks  are  more  easily 
accomplished  in  the  broad  daylight. 

Pleasant  though  it  is,  still-hunting  is  likely  the 
least  effective.  I  have  taken  more  deer  that  way 
simply  because  I  favor  it  and  use  it  more. 

But  regardless  of  when  or  how  you  hunt  him, 
the  whitetail  deer  is  a  joy  to  match  wits  with. 
The  deer  hunter's  day  is  never  dull — no  phase 
of  it. 


For  midday  "still"  hunting,  peep  or 

open  sights  win  out  over  the  scope  for 

quick  shots  at  speeding  whitetails. 
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Seasons  Opening 


Deer  (firearms)  in: 

Game  Zone  I  —  Nov.  2  -  Nov.  1 6 

Game  Zone  1 A  —  Nov.  2  -  Nov.  23 

Game  Zone  II  —  Nov.  2  -  Nov.  30 

Game  Zone  III  —  Nov.  2  -  Jan.  1  (exceptions) 

Game  Zone  IV  —  Nov.  2  -  Nov.  30 

(exceptions) 
Game  Zone  V  —  Nov.  2  -  Nov.  30 

(exceptions) 

Turkey  in: 

Baker,  Decatur,  Grady,  Mitchell,  and  Thom- 
as Counties  —  Nov.  2  -  Feb.  28.  1 975.Spring 
seasons  will  be  set  in  February,  1975. 

Woodcock: 

Nov.  20 -Jan.  23 

Quail: 

Nov.  20 -Feb.  28 

Rabbit: 

Nov.  20 -Feb.  28 
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Z-he  gift 


Soon  the  holiday  season  will  be  upon  us,  that 
time  of  joy,  of  celebration,  of  reaffirmation.  It  is 
the  traditional  time  to  exchange  the  gifts  and 
greetings  that  renew  old  relationships  and  solidi- 
fy new  ones. 

In  this  1974  holiday  season,  those  who  love 
the  outdoors  must  consider  a  very  difficult  gift 
to  an  uncommon  recipient.  The  gift  is  time,  the 
recipient  our  natural  world. 

We  take  everything  from  our  earth,  and  we 
give  so  little  in  return.  But  we  can  give  our  time, 
and  our  concentration,  to  try  to  understand  the 
incredibly  complex  problems  of  our  environ- 
ment. Choices  between  alternative  solutions  to 
these  problems  are  made  every  day;  and  it  is  our 
responsibility  —  as  those  who  claim  some  spe- 
cial relationship  with  the  outdoors  —  to  under- 
stand those  alternatives  so  that  we  can  influence 
the  decisions. 

Everyone  has  solutions  to  environmental 
problems:  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  the  Audubon  Society,  the  Wildlife 
Federation;  all  enthusiastically  tout  "true"  an- 
swers to  important  problems. 


As  we  all  know,  these  "true"  solutions  fre- 
quently call  for  opposite  steps.  They  are  pro- 
posed in  good  faith,  and  they  do  embody  the 
"truth"  as  one  individual  or  agency  sees  it.  But 
each  solution  has  a  cost,  sometimes  a  terrible 
cost,  and  it  is  up  to  us,  the  outdoors  people,  to 
understand  and  weigh  those  costs. 

So  one  of  our  gifts  this  holiday  season  should 
be  time,  time  to  study  environmental  problems, 
to  understand  the  costs  involved  in  any  plan  that 
deals  with  our  natural  world.  Time  to  study 
these  problems  not  as  bass  fishermen  or  deer 
hunters  or  backpackers  or  rock  hounds  or  bird 
watchers  or  Whitewater  kayakists.  No,  not  as 
members  of  any  of  these  parochial  interest 
groups,  but  as  men  and  women  who  love  the 
outdoors  in  its  totality. 

Perhaps  in  this  way  we  can  reaffirm  a  bit  of 
our  very  one-sided  affair  with  nature. 
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Thomasville,  a  city  famous  for  its  beautifu 

homes,  soon  will  offer  another  attraction  to  it: 

thousands  of  visitors:  the  newly  restored  Lap 

by  Bob  Wind  ham-Patterson  House  will  open  Christmas  weel 

to  present  a  look  at  an  1 880's  Christmas. 

Named  for  its  first  and  last  owners,  the  Lap 
ham-Patterson  House  is  another  step  toward  the 
Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division's  goal  of  pre 
serving  prime  examples  of  major  types  of  archi 
tecture  in  Georgia. 

Situated  on  the  east  side  of  North  Dawsor 
Street,  it  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Thom 
as  County  Courthouse  on  one  of  Thomasville'j 
beautiful  oak  shaded  streets.  Although  man} 
of  the  homes  on  North  Dawson  date  from  the 
same  era  as  the  Lapham-Patterson  House,  thert 
will  be  no  problem  in  recognizing  this  striking 
site. 

Gleaming  behind  its  distinctive  stone  and 
metal  fence,  the  vibrant  yellow  house — with  its 
two  massive  columns  and  front  porches  on  all 
three  stories — is  truly  singular.  The  grounds 
are  being  brought  back  to  their  former  glor> 
following  a  landscape  design  by  Mrs.  Juanita 
Edwards,  former  superintendent  at  the  Wash- 
ington-Wilkes Museum.  The  grounds  will  serve 
as  a  year  round  setting, .offering  a  great  variety 
of  plants,  walkways,  and  a  restored  fountain. 

Inside,  there  are  unique  features  like  the  in- 
tricately made  floors  and  the  stairway  supported 
by  a  fireplace  with  twin  flues  on  each  side  of  the 
balcony.  The  Christmas  week  visitor  will  move 
through  furnished  areas,  some  complete  with 
well  researched  seasonal  decorations.  In  other 
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areas,  exhibits  will  place  the  house  in  historical 
perspective. 

A  tour  will  include  glimpses  of  the  Victorian 
lifestyle  from  the  great  hall  to  the  kitchen,  and 
exhibits  that  range  from  comparisons  of  Vic- 
torian furnishings  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  resto- 
ration. There  will  be  gaps  in  the  interpretive 
furnishings,  some  of  which  may  take  years  to  fill. 
In  a  restoration,  one  object  must  stand  for  a 
whole  class,  so  individual  items  are  very  care- 
fully selected.  When  the  entire  "want  list"  for 
Lapham-Patterson  is  filled,  it  will  be  a  fine  show- 
case of  Victoriana. 

The  variety  of  shapes,  textures,  and  forms 
drew  attention  to  the  house  and  its  recognition 
as  a  historic  site.  It  has  been  placed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  and  has  been 
declared  a  National  Landmark  by  the  federal 
government. 

The  house  was  purchased   by   the  City  of 

Thomasville  and   turned  over  to  the  state  in 

December,  1971.  Since  then,  thousands  of  hours 

lave    gone    into    research,    emergency    repair, 

litectural  study,  interior  design,  interpretive 


planning,  and  archaeology.  Many  years  usual 
are  involved  in  completing  a  historic  site,  ar 
in  most  cases  the  historic  research  never  is  con 
pleted. 

Staff  Preservationist  Talley  Kirkland  coi 
ducted  a  small  archeological  dig  to  prove  tf 
location  of  missing  buildings,  and  in  the  proce: 
discovered  remnants  of  the  self-contained  ga 
light  system,  a  cistern,  and  portions  of  brie 
walks.  To  add  information  to  the  physical  ev 
dence,  former  site  Superintendent  John  Patte 
son  and  current  Superintendent  Marty  Wille  i 
researched  many  facets  of  the  house  and  i  | 
owners. 

Thomasville  Landmarks  and  the  Thome 
County  Historical  Society  aided  in  the  researcl 
The  Thomas  Area  Technical  School  aided  i 
architectural  planning,  and  Florida  State  Un 
versity  students  helped  with  interior  design. 

The  builder,  C.  W.  Lapham,  came  to  Thoma 
ville  in  1882  to  stay  in  one  of  the  city's  famoi 
resort  hotels  as  a  refuge  from  the  harsh  wintei 
in  his  native  Chicago.  He  decided  to  build 
winter  home,  and  it  was  completed  in  1 885. 

Lapham's  experience  with  the  great  Chicag 
fire  of  1 87 1  leads  to  some  interesting  speculatio 
on  the  architecture  of  the  house.  Visitors  wi 
notice  that  most  of  the  rooms  have  multiple  ei 
trances  and  that  almost  all  rooms  provide  a  i 
outside  exit. 

Then,  too,  the  shapes  are  interesting.  Did  th  : 
hex  signs  on  the  decorative  "gingerbread."  th 
gate,  and  the  walks  serve  to  ward  off  the  three 
of  fire?  Were  the  rooms  with  six  sides  to  serv 
the  same  purpose?  The  questions  probably  neve 
will  be  answered. 

The  second  owner  of  the  house  was  Jame 
Larmon,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Barbe 
Wire  Company.  Mr.  Larmon  died  nine  month 
after  purchasing  the  house  but  it  stayed  in  th 
Larmon  family  from  1894  to  1905. 

James  Gould  Patterson,  who  was  in  the  nave 
stores  industry,  was  the  first  owner  to  use  th 
house  as  a  permanent  residence.  The  Patterso 
family  owned  the  house  until  November,  197C 
the  last  owner  and  resident  was  Alice  ( Pattei 
son )  Stevens,  Patterson's  daughter. 
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he  modern  shotgun  as  we  know  it  is  the 
product  of  a  long  evolutionary  process. 
The  idea  of  shooting  a  bunch  of  small 
pellets  to  increase  the  likelihood  of 
hitting  small  targets  is  as  old  as  the  concept  of 
guns.  This  idea  has  been  developed  into  the 
efficient  and  specialized  arms  we  use  today. 
Some  of  the  changes  have  been  major  and 
visible,  others  have  been  more  subtle,  but  all 
have  contributed  to  the  modern  shotgun. 

For  all  of  this,  the  shotgun's  essential  purpose 
has  remained  pretty  much  the  same.  It  fires  a 
mass  of  fine  lead  shot  down  a  hollow  steel 
tube  to,  occasionally,  intercept  a  moving  target. 


So  has  it  always  been,  and  with  certain 
modifications  so  shall  it  always  be. 

Over  the  years  black  powder  has  been 
supplanted  by  smokeless,  shotshells  haw- 
replaced  the  ramrod,  and  new  mechanisms  open 
and  close  the  breech  for  a  second  shot.  In  the 
1880's  the  process  of  choke  boring  was 
perfected.  This  constricted  the  mass  of  shot, 
holding  it  together  at  longer  range.  The  list  of 
innovations  is  long,  and  has  produced  line, 
efficient  shotguns. 

The  current  selection  oi  readily  available 
shotguns  includes  five  basic  actions,  six  gauges, 
and  three  degrees  of  choke.  Within  these 
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Break-open  single  shot 
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variables,  it  is  possible  to  select  a  gun  specialized 
to  a  particular  function  or  generalist  which 
does  many  jobs  adequately. 


he  break-open  single  shot  is  familiar  to 
almost  everyone.  This  simple,  rugged 
gun  has  stood  in  thousands  of  farmhouse 
corners,  and  taught  thousands  of  farm 
boys  the  bitter  realities  of  "shooting  flying." 
Generally  long  of  barrel,  thin  of  comb,  and 
vicious  of  recoil,  the  single-shooter  has  its  points. 
Economy  is  the  strongest  one,  along  with  light 
weight,  safety,  and  lack  of  complication  to 
engender  breakdowns.  There  is  an  exception  to 
the  economy  rule;  the  single  shot  trap  gun  is  a 
true  specialist.  Carefully  handcrafted,  this  gun 
is  expensive  and  could  never  be  confused  with 
its  homely  country  cousin  in  the  fireplace  corner. 

Speaking  of  expensive,  the  double  barrel, 
incarnated  as  either  side-by-side  or  over/under, 
is  a  master  of  that  class.  This  venerable  action 
works  on  the  break-open  principal  like  the  single 
shot  and  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  percussion 
muzzle  loaders  of  the  1 800's.  As  the  double 
was  the  only  multiple  shot  smoothbore  available 
for  many  years,  it  developed  quite  a  following. 


Side  by  side 


It  was  popular,  but  was  also  difficult  to  build 
correctly,  requiring  much  hand  fitting. 

The  hard  times  of  the  Depression  and  the 
shortages  of  WW  II  finished  off  most  American 
mid-priced  doubles.  Only  the  lower-priced 
economy  models  and  the  fabulously  expensive 
luxury  jobs  survived.  The  popularity  of  the 
"twice  barrel  shot-gun"  currently  is  up.  It  is 
shorter  than  other  repeaters,  better  balanced, 
and,  when  well  built,  possesses  a  touch  of  class 
that  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  other  action. 
The  over/under  is  more  popular  in  the  U.S. 
while  the  classic  side-by-side  is  only  "proper" 
in  Encland. 


Over/under 


f  England  is  home  to  the  classic  double, 
the  pump  is  as  American  as  baseball,  hot 
dogs,  apple  pie,  etc.  This  action  is 
operated  by  sliding  the  forend  to  and  fro, 
opening  and  closing  the  bolt.  The  pump  came 
along  in  the  1890's,  and  has  been  popular 
ever  since.  Originally  adopted  by  the  market 
hunters  because  of  its  five  ( and  more )  shot 
capacity,  the  pump  has  a  look  of  deadly 
efficiency.  In  operation,  the  pump  is  a  rugged, 
dependable  performer,  and  is  justly  popular. 
Well-designed  pumps  have  no  generic  faults, 
other  than  shotgun  purists  who  contend  that 
stylistically  it  appears  to  have  been  designed  by  a 
plumber.  Such  snobbish  predjudices  aside,  the- 
pump  is  firmly  established  as  an  excellent 
and  reliable  action. 

The  self-loading  semi-automatic  is  little  more 
than  a  pump  that  does  its  own  driving.  By 
harnessing  recoil  forces  the  semi-auto  feeds 
itself  and  dampens  its  kick. 
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PARTS  OF  A  TYPICAL  PUMP-ACTION  SHOTGUN 


Stock 


Breech  Block  Loading  and  Double 

Receiver  *\  Ejection  Port      Action  Bars 


Magazine 
Action  \   . 
''"        r      i       .\  Magazine 
Trigger  Guard  tsar  lock     Loading  Port 


Barrel 


Front  Sight 


Magazine  Cap 
Fore-end  CaP Muzzle 


Pump  Action 


Recoil-operated  Automatic 


SEAR     HAMMER     EIRlNG  PIN      SHELL 


1.  Starting  with  the  gun  loaded  and  cocked,  pulling  the  trigger 
trips  the  sear,  releasing  the  hammer  to  strike  the  firing  pin  and 
fire  the  shell. 


1.  Starting  with  the  gun  cocked  and  loaded,  squeezing  the  trig- 
ger causes  the  hammer  to  hit  the  firing  pin  and  fire  the  shell. 


MAGAZINE  SPRif 


2.  Pulling  the  fore-end  rearward  moves  the  action  bar  and  bolt 
assembly  toward  the  rear,  ejecting  the  fired  shell  (see  also 
top-view  detail  of  ejection),  pressing  the  hammer  down  into 
cocked  position,  and  moving  the  new  shell  onto  the  carrier. 


CHAMBER 


'INERT/A 
ROD  PM 


2.  Backward  force  of  the  recoil  moves  the  chamber  and  bolt  Vio 
inch,  kicking  the  inertia  rod  pin  so  that  the  rod  travels  rearward. 
As  it  travels  backward  the  inertia  rod  recocks  the  hammer. 


3.  Detail  of  the  carrier  mechanism  (left)  shows  how  the  bolt 
assembly  at  its  rearmost  position  engages  the  carrier  dog.  As 
the  bolt  assembly  moves  forward  (right),  it  moves  the  carrier 
dog  downward,  pivoting  the  carrier  and  new  shell  up  into  load- 
ing position.  At  the  same  time  the  shell  latch  moves  to  the  right 
to  hold  the  remaining  shells  in  the  magazine. 


FIRING-  P/A/^J— 1 

13P\    ElREB 

Ed  ECTOR    Pl/J-T      I    SHELL 


CARRIER  LOCK 


■\  ERT/A   ROD 


3.  Full  rearward  travel  of  the  inertia  rod  pulls  back  the  bolt,  and 
the  ejector  pin  throws  out  the  spent  shell  through  the  side 
opening.  Carrier  lock  pivots,  admitting  new  shell  onto  carrier 


SEAR        HAMMER      BOLT  ASSEMBLY       LOCKING  BLOCK       CHAMBER 


"     '     I,  ,*-i. 


WEPT/A  ROD 


4.  As  the  fore-end  action  bar  and  bolt  assembly  continue  to 
move  forward,  the  new  shell  is  pushed  into  the  chamber,  and  the 
sear  engages  the  hammer,  locking  it.  At  the  final  movement  of 
the  fore-end,  the  slide  continues  forward,  pushing  the  locking 
block  up  to  lock  the  action  for  firing. 


4.  The  spring  at  the  base  of  the  inertia  rod  starts  the  rod  return- 
ing, moving  the  bolt  forward  As  the  bolt  begins  to  move,  it 
pivots  the  carrier,  which  lifts  the  new  shell  into  loading  position 
Full  forward  movement  of  bolt  carries  new  shell  into  chamber 
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PARTS  OF  A  TYPICAL  AUTOLOADING  SHOTGUN 


Drop  Operating  Handle  Extractor 

Measured  Here 


Ventilated  Rib 


Magazine 
(Inside  Fore-end) 


Action  Release 


Gas-operated  Automatic 


1.  Starting  with  the  gun  cocked  and  loaded,  squeezing  the 
trigger  releases  the  hammer,  which  strikes  the  firing  pin  and 
fires  the  shell. 


In  the  first  autoloaders  the  inertia  from  the 
recoiling  barrel  supplied  the  momentum,  and 
this  design  is  still  around.  Lately,  gas  operation 
is  all  the  rage,  and  an  efficient  system  it  is. 
Ports  in  the  barrel  bleed  off  excess  gas,  which 
pushes  a  piston,  which  operates  the  action. 
Stylistically  the  semi-auto  resembles  the  pump, 
and  likewise  suffers  no  generic  flaws. 


comhfctwg  pop 

gas  port 


CARRIER   LOCK 


PISTON      C/LWPER 


2.  The  gas  generated  by  the  fired  shell  is  metered  down  through 
the  gas  port  in  the  barrel  into  the  cylinder.  The  pressure  of  the 
gas  in  the  cylinder  pushes  the  piston  and  connecting  rod  rear- 
ward, moving  the  bolt  from  the  chamber.  As  the  bolt  travels 
rearward  it  recocks  the  hammer  and  opens  the  carrier  lock. 


SHELL 

CARRIER 


MAGAZINE  SPRING 


3.  Further  rearward  travel  of  the  bolt  ejects  the  spent  shell 
through  the  side  opening,  and  the  magazine  spring  pushes  a 
fresh  shell  onto  the  carrier. 


RiSTON  SPRING 


p/stoa/        port 


The  piston  spring  starts  the  piston  forward,  moving  the  bolt 
orward,  and  pivoting  the  carrier  to  bring  the  new  shell  into  load- 
osition.  As  bolt  moves  all  the  way  forward,  it  loads  the  new 
chamber.  Spent  gas  escapes  through  the  port. 


he  bolt  action  shotgun  is  sort  of  a  misfit, 
a  shotgun  in  an  optimum  rifle  action. 
Actually  the  bolt  action  is  a  simple, 
sturdy,  and  cheap  repeater.  Often  it  is 
chosen  by  hunters  who  want  to  use  slugs, 
but  don't  want  to  bugger  up  a  classier  shotgun 
with  rifle  type  sights. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  Century,  Winchester 
marketed  a  lever  action  shotgun.  Apparently  the 
action  which  won  the  west  didn't  win  the  favor 
of  shotgunners.  It  soon  was  discontinued. 

Of  the  five  gauges,  let  us  first  dispense  with 
the  .410  (in  reality  a  caliber).  This  shotgun  is 
purported  to  have  some  useful  purposes,  such 
as  for  youngsters  and  real  "hot  shots."  Since 
it  is  the  most  difficult  to  hit  with,  it  has  built  in 
frustrations  for  the  beginner.  Its  sparse  pattern 
also  limits  multiple  pellet  hits  and  thus 
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Bolt  action 


Photo  by  Bob  Busby 


diminishes  its  effectiveness  on  game,  even  in 
expert  hands.  Perhaps  the  .410  has  applicability 
as  a  skeet  class  where  one  pellet  will  make  a 
"kill,"  but  for  hunting  the  .410  is  at  its 
best  on  the  skeet  range. 

The  28  gauge  edges  into  the  arena  of  hunting 
respectability.  Throwing  superior  patterns  to 
the  .410,  the  28  is  adequate  for  delicate  game 
at  close  range.  For  beginners,  it  still  is  marginal 
and  should  be  left  to  the  top  shooters. 

n  the  practical  game  gauges,  the  triad  of 
20,  1 6,  1 2  rapidly  is  becoming  a  duet. 
The  long-favored  1 6  gauge,  queen  of  the 
uplands,  is  under  seige.  Surrounded  by 
light  I2's  and  the  3-inch  magnum  20,  the  16 
doesn't  even  have  a  skeet  class  to  call  its  own. 
A  good  upland  gauge,  it  is  steadily  losing 
ground. 

The  20  gauge  is  a  recent  bloom.  Once  thought 
adequate  only  for  women,  children,  and  the 
elite  plantation  quail  shooters,  the  20  now  is 
a  serious  contender.  With  3-inch  chambers  and 
heavy  shot  loads  it  eclipses  the  1 6  and  pushes 
the  light  12.  In  the  uplands  and  for  light 
ducking,  it  is  a  good  gun;  but  it  is  not  a  12 
and  never  will  be. 

The  12  gauge  still  reigns  as  king  of  U.S. 
shotgun  gauges.  The  reason  is  simple — it  is  good 
for  everything.  In  lightweight  versions,  the  12 
is  a  comfortable  upland  gun — patterning  better 
than  a  20  with  comparable  shot  charges. 


With  heavier  loads  the  12  walks  away  from  its 
competition.  As  an  "all  around"  gauge, 
the  1 2  is  hard  to  beat. 

he  big  1 0  gauge  lost  its  wallop  for  a 
while  but  may  be  coming  back.  It  has 
been  available  only  in  imports  for  years, 
but  recently  a  U.S.  made  auto-loader 
in  10  gauge  appeared.  Possibly  this  is  in 
preparation  for  the  mandatory  use  of  iron  shot 
for  waterfowl  shooting. 

In  choking,  U.S.  shooters  long  have  been  all 
choked  up.  They  seem  to  follow  the  national 
dictum:  "since  some  is  good,  more  is  better,  and 
the  most  you  can  get  is  the  best  of  all." 

Many  fair  shots  have  become  good  shots  by 
going  to  a  more  open  choke,  which  throws  a 
wider,  more  even  pattern.  Birds  seldom  are  as 
far  away  as  they  seem,  and  we  seldom  are  good 
enough  shots  to  hit  the  ones  that  are.  Improved 
cylinder  is  good  up  to  35  yards;  modified  45; 
and  full,  50 — maybe  55  with  top  loads  and 
good  shooting. 

Picking  the  proper  shotgun  for  the  purpose 
is  not  the  problem  it's  cracked  up  to  be.  Simply 
decide  what  you  want,  then  decide  what  you 
need.  Then  go  buy  what  you  want,  otherwise 
you'll  be  miserable.  This  also  is  a  nifty  excuse  to 
buy  what  you  need  later,  and.  if  you  really 
goofed  initially,  you'll  appreciate  it  all  the  more. 

here  is  a  nasty  rumor  about  that  all 
freshmen  shotgunners  are  freckle  faced 
boys  ( named  Jack  Armstrong,  no 
doubt)  with  inordinately  short  arms, 
and  a  safety  capacity  of  one  shot.  Not  so.  Many 
women,  young  men  of  near  manly  stature,  and 
older  men  of  increased  leisure  are  browsing 
in  cun  shops. 

Q.OO 
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The  often  recommended  "beginner's"  gun  is 
a  hard  kicking  single  shot,  with  an  amputated 
stock  that  can  take  "rough  treatment."  If  the 
beginner  is  a  youngster,  make  sure  he  wants  the 
gun,  get  him  one  that  he  can  be  proud  of,  and 
teach  him  to  use  and  care  for  it  properly. 
If  you  can't  manage  this,  get  him  a  bicycle  and 
you'll  both  be  safer. 

As  for  the  one  shot  "safety"  feature,  almost 
no  hunting  accidents  require  two  shots. 

On  the  adult  side,  the  beginning  shotgunner 
can  choose  among  many  fine  styles  and  gauges. 
A  good  way  to  do  this  is  by  talking  with 
experienced  gun  dealers  and  friends  who  shoot. 
Since  most  firearms  dealers  (not  discount  store 
sporting  goods  departments)  are  experienced 
shooters  and  carry  all  popular  brands  and  styles, 
their  advice  is  sound  and  reasonably  objective. 

There  are  a  few  tenets  to  remember.  Larger 
gauges  handle  heavy  shot  loads  best  and  the 
more  shot,  the  more  hits.  This  same  combination 
also  produces  more  recoil.  Heavier  guns  kick 
less  and  auto-loaders  kick  least  of  all  (because 
they  dissipate  the  recoil  when  using  it  to  operate 
the  action).  The  more  open  the  choke,  the 
easier  to  hit,  but  there  is  some  sacrifice  of 


extreme  range. 


"Spread  Effect"  of  the  3  Most  Common  Types  of  Choke 


FULL  CHOKE 

Used  when  shooting  between 
45  and  55  yards  away. 


MODIFIED  CHOKE 

For  ranges  between 
25  and  45  yards. 


IMPROVED  CYLINDER 

For  shooting  up 
to  35  yards. 


Courtesy  of  Remington  Arms 


Phoio  by  Bob  Busby 

For  upland  hunting — 12,  1 6,  and  20  are  the 
gauges  and  open  are  the  chokes.  A  light,  quick 
pointing  gun  which  throws  its  pattern  where 
you  look  is  necessary.  Doubles,  both  side-by-side 
and  over/under,  are  ideal.  The  longer,  heavier 
pumps  and  autos  have  theoretical  limitations, 
but  many  good  hunters  use  them  in  preference 
to  the  doubles. 

uck  hunters  need  a  heavier  gun  to  soak 
up  the  recoil  from  heavy  loads.  A  1 2 
is  tops,  but  16's  and  20's  will  suffice  if 
the  shooter  uses  discretion.  For  this 
relatively  deliberate  shooting,  the  longer  heavier 
actions  are  not  detrimental  and  may  be  assets 
to  good  shooting.  Tighter  chokes  and  heavier 
shot  usually  are  prescribed. 

Trap  and  skeet  shooting  are  specialties  best 
accomplished  by  guns  designed  for  the  purpose. 
In  a  pinch  an  upland  gun  shoots  skeet,  and  a 
duck  gun  works  at  trap.  When  shooting  slugs, 
mount  rifle  sights  on  any  single  barreled  gun,  or 
better  yet,  buy  a  slug  gun. 

The  so-called  all-around  shotgun  is  a  popular 
fantasy  with  smooth  bore  enthusiasts.  Supposedly 
this  gun  will  handle  all  shotgun  situations 
equally  well.  As  has  been  noted  there  are 
several  divergent  types  of  shotgun  shooting; 
there  is  probably  no  one  gun  that  will  deal  with 
them  all  as  well  as  a  set  of  guns  specifically 
designed  for  the  different  uses. 

There  are  some  combinations  that  do  an 
adequate  job  at  most,  however.  The  best  choice 
would  be  a  double,  over/under  or  side-by-side, 
choked  improved  cylinder  and  modified 
weighing  about  IV2  pounds.  A  12  gauge  would 
be  preferred,  but  a  3-inch  20  wouldn't  sacrifice 
a  great  deal.  Another  generalist  might  be  a 
pump  or  auto  with  a  variable  choke  device  or  a 
modified  choke,  of  the  same  weight  and  gauge. 
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Red  -  Cockaded 

Woodpecker 


by  Deny  Stockbridge 

Georgians  interested  in  seeing  one  of  our 
rare  and  endangered  species  have  only  a  short 
drive  from  any  place  in  the  state  to  discover 
a  remarkable  species  of  woodpecker. 

The  red-cockaded  woodpecker  (Dendrocopos 
borealis)  has  been  listed  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  as  a  rare  and  endangered 
species  since  1969.  Although  its  population 
has  been  dwindling  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
it  still  can  be  found  in  relatively  large  numbers 
in  several  of  our  state's  protected  areas. 

The  red-cockaded  is  7  to  8  inches 
long  and  has  a  wingspan  of  14  to  15  inches. 
It  can  be  distinguished  from  its  close  relatives, 
the  hairy  and  downy  woodpeckers,  by  its  large 
white  cheek  patches  and  by  the  "ladder-backed" 
pattern  of  its  black  and  white  striped  back 
and  wings.  Two  red  tufts  of  feathers  on  either 
side  of  the  male's  head  give  this  little  bird 
its  name. 

The  red-cockaded  woodpecker  owes  its 
endangered  status  to  a  unique  choice  of  nesting 
sites.  While  all  other  woodpeckers  prefer 
dead  trees,  the  red-cockaded  roosts  and  nests 
only  in  living  pines  infected  with  the  fungus 
Fomes  pini.  This  infection,  known  as  "red 


Photo  by  Bill  Julian    U.S.  Bureau 
of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 


heart"  disease,  enters  pines  through  wounds 
and  weakens  the  heartwood  without  killing 
the  tree. 

Usually  only  large,  overmature  pines  contain 
enough  infected  heartwood  to  make  room 
for  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker.  These  nest 
trees  usually  are  from  75  to  150  years  old,  and 
some  are  occupied  for  50  uninterrupted  years. 

Modern  forestry  practices  call  for  harvesting 
these  old  diseased  pines  to  make  room  for 
healthy,  fast  growing  trees.  The  continual 
harvesting  of  these  forest  veterans  has  removed 
most  of  the  bird's  prime  nesting  habitat,  so 
protected  areas  like  state  and  federal  parks 
and  private  recreation  areas  have  become  the 
last  havens  for  this  species. 

Lately,  however,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
several  of  the  larger  timber  companies  have 
adopted  management  plans  which  include 
protecting  recognized  nest  trees  and  15  to  20 
surrounding  trees  to  serve  as  nest  tree 
replacements. 
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The  white  trunk  pinpoints 
a  red-cockaded  nest  tree. 


The  red-cockaded's  nest  trees  are  very 
obvious  because  of  his  peculiar  habit  of  chipping 
holes  in  the  bark  above  and  below  the  nest 
cavity.  This  causes  rosin  to  flow  down  the  tree 
face,  and  the  rosin  covered  trunk  stands  out  like 
a  white  signpost  in  the  sombre,  brown  forest. 

Bird  experts  have  advanced  many  theories 
for  this  strange  behavior.  The  sticky  rosin  may 
serve  as  a  barrier  to  ants  and  other  egg- 
destroying  insects,  and  since  insects  are  his 
major  food,  any  insects  trapped  by  the  rosin 
quite  likely  are  eaten  by  the  landlord.  The 
rosin  may  also  discourage  other  woodpeckers 
and  squirrels  from  enlarging  the  entrance  hole 
and  moving  in.  And  it  very  likely  deters  a 
major  predator — the  snake.  Snakes,  which 
normally  are  excellent  tree  climbers,  find  it 
difficult  to  gain  a  "foothold"  on  the  smooth 
rosin  mantle  and  therefore  usually  are  deprived 
of  an  easy  meal. 

Since  rosin  is  quite  flammable,  this  same 
protective  mantle  may  pose  a.danger  to  the  nest 
tree  in  a  forest  fire.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  red-cockaded  woodpeckers  tend  to  build 
in  areas  free  of  underbrush.  Such  areas  generally 
are  unable  to  support  a  fire  of  any  intensity. 

Longleaf  pine,  the  most  fire  resistant  of  the 
southern  pines,  seems  to  be  preferred  for  nesting. 
Some  experts  feel  this  woodpecker  evolved 
its  unique  nesting  habits  during  a  time  when 
frequent  fires  set  by  lightning  or  Indians 
maintained  almost  solid  stands  of  longleaf  pine 
on  the  southern  coastal  plain  and  kept  this 
on  as  clear  of  underbrush  as  our 
lern  day  parks. 


Nest  cavities  generally  are  12  to  30  feet  off 
the  ground,  depending  on  the  overall  height 
of  the  tree  and  extent  of  the  red-heart.  The 
cavity  itself  usually  is  8  inches  deep  and 

2  inches  wide. 

Most  cavity-dwelling  birds  or  mammals  build 
their  entrance  holes  facing  east  to  catch  the 
first  warming  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  The 
red-cockaded  woodpecker,  however,  shows  a 
strong  preference  for  building  its  cavity  opening 
in  a  westerly  direction.  This  may  keep  the  sun 
from  drying  and  hardening  the  rosin  mantle. 

Red-cockaded  woodpeckers  mate  for  life  and 
form  a  permanent  bond  soon  after  reaching 
maturity  at  one  year.  Each  spring  the  female 
lays  from  two  to  five  glossy  white  eggs  on  a 
bed  of  wood  chips  in  the  nest.  Both  sexes 
incubate  the  eggs  but  the  male  generally 
remains  on  the  nest  all  night  while  the  female 
spends  the  night  outside.  The  young  hatch 
after  ten  days. 

Red-cockaded  woodpeckers  are  gregarious 
birds  and  several  adults  usually  nest  close 
to  one  another,  forming  a  colony  of  5  to  7 
individuals.  Adults  not  breeding  will  help  feed 
and  care  for  all  nestlings  in  the  colony.  Even 
though  the  juvenile  birds  can  fly  at  one  month, 
they  depend  on  the  adults  for  food  for  the 
first  five  months.  Even  with  all  this  outside  help, 
however,  only  50%  of  the  young  birds  survive. 
Fortunately,  nature  has  a  way  of  keeping 
populations  with  low  reproductive  success 
going.  Red-cockaded  woodpeckers  live  eight 
years  or  more  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  add 
to  the  population  over  a  long  time. 

An  estimated  200  or  so  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers  live  in  Georgia.  Active  colonies 
have  been  reported  in  27  counties  since  1960. 
Fortunately,  many  of  these  colonies  are  on 
public  land: 

1  )   Laura  S.  Walker  State  Park  (colony  at 
picnic  area) — East  of  Waycross  on  Ga.  177 
between  U.S.  1  &  23  and  U.S.  84. 
2 )   Magnolia  Springs  State  Park  and  the  Millen 
National  Fish  Hatchery  (near  picnic 
area) — North  of  Millen  on  U.S.  25. 

3  )   Rock  Eagle  Park  (colony  at  first  picnic 

area  near  entrance) — Between  1-20  and 
Eatonton  on  U.S.  129  &  441. 

4  )    Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

(  Peckerwood  Trail) — Southwest  of 
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Folkston  off  Ga.  23  &  121  near  Camp 
Cornelia. 

5)  Piedmont  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (ask 
refuge  personnel  at  checking  station)  — 
West  of  Round  Oak  off  Ga.  11. 

6)  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Military  Park  (ask  park  personnel)  — 
South  of  Chattanooga  on  U.S.  27. 

7)  Berry  College  Campus  (on  campus)  — 
North  of  Rome  on  U.S.  27. 

Thanks  to  their  brilliantly  marked  nest  trees, 
the  colonies  are  easy  to  find.  The  tiny  bird 
itself  can  best  be  located  by  its  "yank-yank" 
call  as  it  flits  through  the  tree  tops  searching 
for  insects.  A  trip  to  any  of  these  areas  is  well 
worth  the  drive,  for  it  is  not  every  day  that 
an  endangered  species  offers  itself  so  readily 
to  public  view. 


Insects  often  are  caught  in  the  rosin  oozing  down 
below  the  red-cockaded's  nest.  Although  slightly 
camouflaged  in  the  color  photo  on  the  left,  it  stands 
out  clearly  in  a  negative  print  from  the  same  shot. 


Photo  by  Derry  Stockbridge 

The  cross  section  of  a  red-cockaded  woodpecker's  nest. 


photo  by  Bob  Busby 
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Christmas  gift  giving  can  be  a  real  problem. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  pained  expression 
of  gratitude  that  illuminates  the  lucky  recipient 
of  a  chartreuse  and  orange  tie  to  match  the  pink 
plaid  pants  that  go  with  the  tattersall  sportcoat. 

How  about  something  truly  different  this 
year?  If  that  someone  special  in  your  life  is  an 
avid  sportsman,  Canis  familiaris  may  be  just 
what  you're  looking  for. 

Over  a  hundred  breeds  of  dog  are  recognized 
by  the  American  Kennel  Club.  Of  these,  more 
than  40  are  characterized  by  their  hunting  capa- 
bilities; and  these  40  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  groups:  Sporting  Dogs  and  Hounds.  The 
dog  you  select  is  determined  by  the  kind  of  hunt- 
ing the  recipient  most  enjoys. 

If  there  is  a  written,  traceable  pedigree  or  list 
of  ancestral  origins,  then  a  dog  is  considered 
purebred.  But  just  because  a  dog  has  traceable 
lineage  or  papers  to  prove  he  comes  from  rec- 
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ognized  stock  does  not  mean  that  he  will  make 
a  good  hunter. 

Just  as  in  new  cars,  there  are  bound  to  be 
'lemons"  in  every  batch.  The  novice  at  dog 
selection  pretty  much  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  dog 
breeder  for  advice,  but  time  and  careful  con- 
sideration are  the  best  allies  in  the  selection  of 
a  dog  for  your  hunter.  A  quick  decision  or. 
worse,  impulse  buying,  can  lead  to  wasted 
money  and  a  great  deal  of  disappointment.  Keep 
in  mind  that  dogs  live  an  average  of  10  to  12 
years,  and  if  an  animal  is  to  be  part  of  your  life 
for  that  long,  you  had  better  choose  carefully. 

A  word  of  advice  ...  if  you  want  a  good 
hunter,  stay  away  from  pet  shops.  While  many 
of  the  pet  shop  offerings  seem  to  be  "bargains," 
[he  results  often  are  disappointing.  Stick  to  the 

inel  operators  or  professional  breeders,  since 
hem  are  quite  knowledgeable  and  have 


high  standards.  After  all,  their  business  depends 
on  satisfied  customers.  The  pet  shop  owner  has 
many  species  to  worry  about,  while  the  kennel 
operator  has  one  specialty  .  .  .  dogs. 

Check  the  classified  section  of  your  local 
newspaper  to  locate  a  kennel  or  breeder  nearby, 
so  if  any  problems  develop  you  can  easily  con- 
tact the  previous  owner.  Many  a  forlorn  buyer 
has  found  himself  involved  in  the  expense  and 
hassle  of  letter  writing,  transportation  costs,  and 
short  tempers. 

As  we  noted,  the  type  of  hunting  dictates  the 
type  of  dog.  The  Sporting  Dogs  are  the  bird 
hunters.  This  category  includes  such  favorites 
as  the  Labrador  and  golden  retrievers,  English 
and  Irish  setters,  Brittany  spaniel,  Gordon  set- 
ter, German  shorthaired  and  German  wirehaired 
pointers,  pointer,  and  weimeraner.  The  Hounds 
include  beagles,  black  and  tan  coonhounds.  red- 
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bone  coon  hounds.  American  foxhounds,  blood- 
hounds, and  even  the  cute  little  dachshunds. 

Each  breed  has  its  own  characteristics,  and 
careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  size, 
stamina,  and  temperament.  Consult  an  owner 
for  information  about  a  breed's  characteristics. 

Hunting  dogs  are  happiest  when  they  have 
plenty  of  room  to  exercise.  A  penned  or  ken- 
neled hunting  dog  becomes  nervous  and  jittery, 
and  develops  a  tendency  to  be  rough.  Many 
breeds  are  high-strung  and  must  be  handled 
carefully  to  avoid  cowing.  Temperament  is 
largely  a  matter  of  breeding;  careful  selection 
based  on  pedigree  can  eliminate  much  of  the 
mystery.  Ask  questions  about  the  dog's  sire  and 
dam.  If  possible,  make  a  casual  observation  of 
the  temperament  displayed  by  the  dog's  relatives. 

All  hunting  breeds  make  good  pets.  Contrary 
to  popular  opinion,  a  sporting  dog  is  not  ruined 
by  making  him  a  pet.  The  love  you  give  and  the 
way  you  treat  a  dog  makes  him  what  he  is.  A  dog 
is  a  mirror  of  its  owner's  treatment. 

There  are  some  objections  to  the  selection  of 
a  female,  but  the  positive  aspects  should  not  be 
overlooked.  She  generally  is  cleaner  around  the 
house.  If  you  have  children,  females  are  noted 
guardians  and  protect  children  much  as  they 
would  their  own  puppies.  And  there  is  an  edu- 
cational aspect  to  the  ownership  of  a  female. 
The  mystery  of  reproduction  can  be  much  more 
easily  explained  if  a  child  has  witnessed  the 
birth  of  puppies. 

Still,  there  are  the  obvious  distasteful  aspects 
of  owning  a  female;  but  if  they  become  too 
much,  simply  have  the  dog  spayed.  Male  dogs 
are  much  less  of  a  problem.  They  make  excellent 
pets  as  well,  though  they  sometimes  are  harder 
to  train. 

Size  is  an  important  factor  in  the  choice  of  a 
dog.  Sporting  dogs  range  from  the  five  to  nine 
inch  tall  dachshund  to  the  monstrous  Irish 
wolfhound  topping  out  at  34  inches.  Weight 
varies  from  a  petite  five  pounds  to  a  bulky  140. 
Feeding  habits  are  directly  tied  to  size;  if  you 
don't  think  you  can  afford  a  large  dog,  select 
one  of  the  less  vigorous  eaters. 


All  dogs  shed  hair  twice  a  year.  The  long- 
haired varieties  will  involve  considerable  time  in 
grooming  unless  you  plan  to  send  the  animal  to 
a  professional  groomsman,  which  can  be  quite 
expensive. 

Age  is  another  factor  to  consider  when  pur- 
chasing a  dog.  There  are  those  who  suggest  pick- 
ing a  puppy  at  five  to  six  weeks  while  others 
claim  that  an  older  dog  is  better.  A  puppy  within 
the  seven  to  twelve  week  age  group  probably  is 
your  best  bet. 

The  novice  should  familiarize  himself  with 
the  looks  of  a  standard  specimen  of  the  breed, 
then  base  his/her  selection  on  looks,  personality, 
health,  and  bloodline  or  pedigree.  All  pedigreed 
dogs  will  look  very  much  like  their  parents,  al- 
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though  occasionally  pups  will  have  minor  flaws 
in  coloration  or  size  that  would  disqualify  them 
from  the  show  ring  but  have  nothing  to  do  with 
hunting  prowess. 

Here  are  a  few  simple  guides: 

1 )  The  nose  should  be  moist  and  cool. 

2)  The  eyes  should  be  clear  with  no  redness 
or  discharge. 

3  )   There  should  be  no  fleas  or  lice. 

4)  There  should  be  no  open  sores. 

5 )  The  coat  should  be  soft  and  glossy. 

6)  There  should  be  no  sign  of  diarrhea;  it 
could  be  an  indication  of  internal  para- 
sitic infection. 

7 )  There  should  be  no  deformities,  especially 
enlarged  joints. 

8 )  Teeth  should  be  clean  and  white. 

Prices  can  vary  from  less  than  a  hundred  to 
several  thousand  dollars.  Generally  the  cost  of 
an  animal  is  proportional  to  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  pedigree,  but  price  is  not  neces- 


sarily an  indication  of  how  good  a  dog  is.  Breed, 
sex,  age  and  conformity  to  standards  all  play  a 
large  part.  Stick  to  a  good-looking  dog  with 
reasonably  good  blood  lines.  Championship 
stock  is  best  left  to  the  experts.  Many  a  good 
hunter  has  been  developed  from  less-than-likely 
stock. 

When  you  are  sure  about  the  type  of  animal 
you  want  and  after  you  have  reviewed  the  dog's 
pedigree,  make  your  decision.  After  you've 
made  the  selection  ask  if  you  can  take  the  pup 
on  a  trial  basis,  in  case  he  develops  a  serious 
disorder  within  a  couple  of  weeks  after  purchase. 
Ask  if  the  dog  has  had  his  'shots,"  and,  if  so, 
which  ones.  See  if  the  puppy  has  been  wormed. 
Get  the  proper  registration  papers  and  forms. 

If  you've  followed  this  simple  advice,  then 
more  than  likely  you'll  be  satisfied  and,  more 
important,  that  special  person  will  glow  with  an 
appreciation  that  cannot  be  described.  Merry 
Christmas! 
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medicinal  Plants 


by  Ann  Barber 

Photos  by  Leo  T.  Barber 


Clematis:  Most  of  the  clematis  growing  in  Georgia  are 
woody  vines.  They  often  are  called  "leather-flowers" 
because  of  the  thick,  leathery  texture  of  their  sepals. 


Goldenrod:  Some  60  species  of  goldenrod  brighten 
fields  and  roadsides  during  the  late  summer  and  fall. 


St.  John's  Wort:  This  5-petaled  yellow  flower  is  one  of 

several  species  of  Hypericum  growing  in  Georgia.  The 

five  petals  distinguish  it  from  the  St.  Peter's  Wort 

which  has  only  four. 


Iris:  The  Creek  Indians  held  the  Iris  in  such  high  regard 
that  each  village  cultivated  a  small  plantation  of  it. 


. 
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Columbine:  Columbine  can  be  found  in  woods  and  on 
rocky  banks  in  the  Piedmont  and  mountain  section 
of  the  state. 


Joe-pye-weed:  In  late  summer  and  early  fall  the  tall, 

showy,  Joe-pye-weed,  sometimes  called  "Queen  of  the 

meadow"  can  be  seen  in  our  marshes,  meadows, 

and  woodlands. 


Suppose  a  present-day  doctor  handed  his 
patient  a  prescription  like  this:  "Get  a  wildcat. 
Extract  his  fat.  Mix  with  ground  rose  petals 
and  use  as  an  ointment."  Chances  are  the  patient 
soon  would  be  looking  for  another  doctor. 

And  yet  for  most  of  man's  existence  on  earth, 
his  "prescriptions"  came,  like  this  one,  from 
field  and  forest,  not  from  the  drugstore  or 
apothecary.  The  use  of  plants  as  medicine  goes 
so  far  back  in  human  history  that  we  can 
only  speculate  about  how  it  actually  began.  The 
first  herbalists  on  this  continent,  of  course, 
were  the  American  Indians,  and  the  knowledge 
they  accumulated  has  been  handed  down 
even  to  us. 

To  be  sure,  the  first  white  settlers  had  a 
wide  knowledge  of  medicinal  plants;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  plants,  like  the  settlers,  were 
European  and  they  did  not  always  transplant 

!!.  Thus  the  knowledge  the  Indians  were 

ling  to  share  was  valuable  to  survival 
in  this  new  land. 


Medicine  men  of  friendly  tribes  would 
advise  the  colonists  on  the  useful  plants 
growing  in  their  areas,  and  at  least  one  native 
practitioner  achieved  an  immortality  of  sorts: 
the  tall  handsome  plant  called  Joe  Pye  Weed 
was  named  for  a  New  England  medicine 
man  who  reportedly  used  it  to  cure  typhus  fever. 

Writers  who  traveled  through  America 
during  these  early  days  always  were  interested 
in  Indian  villages  and  Indian  life,  and  one  thing 
often  noted  in  their  journals  was  what  plants 
the  local  tribe  used  for  healing.  For  instance, 
Peter  Kalm,  a  naturalist  sent  to  North  America 
by  the  Swedish  Academy  in  1 747,  wrote  that 
"the  remedies  for  toothache  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  days  in  the  year."  The  chief 
remedy  used  by  the  Iroquois  involved  rubbing 
the  ripe  seed  capsules  of  the  Virginia  anemone 
into  pieces.  The  resulting  cotton-like  substance 
was  dipped  into  strong  brandy  and  then  put 
into  the  hollow  tooth  which.  Kalm  reported, 
"commonly  ceases  to  ache  soon  after."  Perhaps 
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if  the  brandy  were  strong  enough  and  the 
remedy  used  frequently,  the  patient  simply 
ceased  to  care  if  his  tooth  ached! 

Another  Iroquois  cure  was  placing  a  piece 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  elder  tree  on  the  part  of 
the  cheek  where  the  pain  was  most  violent. 
The  Alabama  tribe  put  a  piece  of  goldenrod 
root  into  the  cavity,  and  some  of  the  western 
Indians  chewed  the  inner  bark  of  the  ash  tree. 
One  herbalist  who  tried  this  reported  that  it  was 
indeed  successful  in  relieving  the  pain,  but 
that,  unfortunately,  "the  sensation  of  the  acrid 
bark  was  nearly  or  fully  as  unpleasant  as 
the  ache." 

Still  another  remedy  for  toothache  was  the 
dried  root  of  the  golden-flowered  plant  called 
St.-John's-Wort.  This  was,  however,  not  the 
only  use  for  St.-John's-Wort.  If  it  were  in  use 
today,  we  probably  would  call  it  a  "broad- 
spectrum"  remedy,  for  it  was  used  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country  for  a  whole  catalog 
of  ailments  ranging  from  nervous  disorders 
to  bullet  wounds.  It  was  said  that  the  dew  which 
fell  from  the  plant  on  St.  John's  Day  (June 
24th)  had  a  mysterious  quality  which 
preserved  eyesight. 

Elder:  In  addition  to  their  medicinal  uses,  elders  are  a 
useful  food  plant:  their  flowers  are  beaten  into 
pancake  batter,  and  their  berries  are  made  into  pies 
and  home-made  wine. 


The  herb  also  was  used  for  other  than 
physical  problems.  Peasants  in  Medieval  Europe 
gathered  great  branches  of  it  to  hang  on  their 
doors  and  windows  to  keep  out  the  powers  of 
darkness.  In  Scotland,  it  was  carried  about 
in  pockets  as  a  safeguard  against  evil  spirits  and 
witchcraft.  Having  so  many  diverse  and 
beneficial  qualities,  the  plant  was  collected, 
dipped  in  oil,  and  made  into  a  balm  which  was 
so  well  regarded  that  the  plant  itself  became 
known  as  "balm-of-the-warrior's-wound." 

Almost  as  versatile  as  St.-John's-Wort  was 
the  cactus  or  prickly  pear,  which  has  been  called 
one  of  Nature's  great  gifts  to  the  Indians. 
It  was,  perhaps,  best  known  as  a  food  plant. 
Indians  ate  the  purplish  fruit  (after  carefully 
removing  the  murderous  spines)  and  they 
toasted  the  seeds  for  grinding  into  meal.  But  the 
cactus  had  important  healing  properties  too. 
Its  flat,  green  stems  were  roasted  and  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  neck  to  relieve  the  swelling 
of  mumps.  The  stems  also  were  used  for 
rheumatism,  chronic  ulcers,  and  gout,  and  their 
juice  was  applied  to  wounds  as  a  dressing. 

Many  different  cacti  are  used  by  gardeners 
today  in  rock  gardens,  terrariums,  and  dish 
gardens.  But  these  and  other  wildflowers  which 
we  admire  for  their  beauty  and  grace  were 
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Cactus:  The  "prickly  pear"  was  valued  by  Indians  as  a 
source  of  food  and  medicine. 


Trillium:  This  is  a  favorite  spring  wildflower  in  the 
mountain  and  Piedmont  regions.  Its  color  ranges  from 
white  to  pink,  rose,  yellow-green  and  purple. 


valued  by  the  Indians  for  their  more  practical 
qualities.  The  lovely  white  trillium,  a  Spring 
bloomer  in  the  Georgia  woodlands,  was  used 
for  many  purposes,  including  the  relief  of  pain  in 
childbirth.  Apparently  the  settlers  also  found 
it  effective,  for  they  used  it  and  gave  it  the 
name  "birthroot." 

Clematis  leaves  were  mashed  and  used  as  a 
poultice  by  western  Indians  in  the  treatment 
of  boils,  while  white  pioneers  in  the  Smokies 
employed  the  leaves  of  an  eastern  species  to 
make  a  tea  for  intestinal  spasms.  The  root  of  the 
blue  flag  (iris)  was  a  popular  medicine  among 
many  Indian  tribes.  William  Bartram,  that 
tireless  traveler-naturalist  of  the  colonial  period, 
tells  of  visiting  an  Upper  Creek  village  on  the 
Tallapoosa  River  in  Alabama.  These 
villagers,  he  says, 

"hold  this  root  in  high  estimation,  every 
town  cultivates  a  little  plantation  of  it, 
having  a  large  artificial  pond,  just  without 
the  town,  planted  and  almost  overgrown 
with  it,  where  they  usually  dig  clay  for 
pottery,  and  mortar  and  plaster  for  their 
buildings,  and  I  observed  where  they  had 
lately  been  digging  up  this  root." 

The  colorful  columbine,  long  a  favorite 
cultivated  flower,  was  known  by  the  Indians 
to  be  as  useful  as  it  was  beautiful.  They  used 
various  parts  of  the  plant  for  such  widely  diverse 
purposes  as  tea  for  diarrhea,  an  ointment  for 
aching  joints,  for  shampoo,  and  even  for 
a  love  charm. 

With  so  many  remedies  available  in  the  wild, 
free  for  the  taking,  the  casual  reader  might 
wonder  why  he  shouldn't  by-pass  the  doctor  and 
the  drug  store  and  use  herbal  medicine 
himself.  Indeed,  there  has  been  quite  a  renewal 
of  interest  in  the  subject  recently.  But 
do-it-yourself  medicine  is  risky  business. 

After  all,  the  herbal  doctors  were  well-trained, 
highly  expert  practitioners  of  their  craft.  They 
were  observant  students  of  Nature,  who 
could  precisely  identify  which  plant  species 
were  beneficial  and  which  ones,  though  similar 
in  appearance,  were  either  of  no  value  or 
actually  harmful.  So  the  safest  recommendation 
is  to  look  upon  herbal  medicine  as  the  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable  study  it  is,  but  leave  the 
actual  practice  of  medicine  to  the  professionals. 
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by  Gibson  Johnston,  Jr.  and  Floyd  Anderson 


Photos  by  Bob  Busby 


In  Bow  Hunting  Primer  (September,  1974), 
we  discussed  the  basic  equipment  needed  by  a 
beginning  bow  hunter  with  economy  in  mind. 
Now  that  the  archery  season  is  closed,  let's  take 
a  look  at  some  facets  of  bow  hunting  which  we 
might  have  missed  in  preparing  for  the  season, 
and  at  some  hunting  techniques  which  will  cut 
down  on  "beginner's  mistakes"  next  year. 

If  you  didn't  get  your  deer,  remember  that  one 
of  the  greatest  attributes  of  our  sport  is  those 
memories  of  the  still,  quiet  beauty  of  the  woods 
as  we  waited  patiently  for  that  prize  deer. 
Whether  or  not  he  came,  we  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  entered  a  whole  new  world,  meeting 
the  deer  on  even  terms,  which  is  exactly  the  rea- 
son for  bow  hunting's  rapid  growth. 

But   now  is   the   time   to  prepare   for   next 
season;  so  let's  look  at  our  present  equipment 
and  future  needs,  bearing  in  mind  our  experi- 
ence this  season. 
Bows 

First,  was  your  bow  exactly  what  you  needed? 
Hopefully,  you  selected  your  bow  with  the  fol- 
lowing considerations: 

I.  Weight- — what  a  controversial  subject! 
Let's  look  at  it  practically:  A  penetration  test 
a  few  years  ago  compared  a  .30-06  rifle  with 
a  50-pound  bow.  A  10-pound  sandbag  backed 
with  plate  glass  was  the  target.  From  50  yards 
the  .30-06  bullet  lodged  half  way  through  the 
sandbag.  The  arrow  sped  through  the  sandbag 
and  broke  the  plate  glass.  Past  50  yards,  how- 
ever, the  arrow  force  drops  off  sharply,  while 
the  .30-06  bullet  remains  potent  up  to  200  yards 
or  more.  Most  bow  shots  at  deer  are  taken  from 
under  30  yards,  so  a  bow  weight  of  40-  to  50- 
pounds  at  28  inches  draw  probably  is  sufficient 
for  most  of  us. 

A  general  rule  to  remember:  "shoot  no  more 

bow  weight  than  is  required  to  get  the  job  done." 

In  fairness  to  the  animal  you  hunt,  make  a  clean 

with   maximum   accuracy — you'd   be   sur- 

how  adversely  a  slightly  overweight  bow 

affect  your  accuracy. 


String  silencers  and  brush 

buttons  are  important 

small  cogs  in  your  bow 

hunting  machine. 
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A  good  shooting  glove  or  tab  reduces  "arrow  pinch' 
and  thus  smooths  your  release. 


Cross  sections  of  arrows:  aluminum  (left),  fiberglass 
(center),  cedar  (right). 


2.  Length  and  Brace  Height  —  we  hope  the 
bow  you  chose  was  around  60",  unless  your 
favorite  hunting  spot  was  in  a  cane  break.  Re- 
member this  rule  on  bow  length:  "you  sacrifice 
smoothness  and  power — as  well  as  accuracy- — 
when  you  select  a  bow  of  56"  or  below."  Power 
loss  is  due  to  the  higher  brace  height  required 
for  short  bows.  The  longer  the  arrow  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  string  after  release,  the  more  force 
is  applied  to  the  arrow.  Short  bows  have  more 
concussion  upon  release,  causing  bow  control 
problems  which  diminish  smoothness  and  ac- 
curacy. 
A  rrows 

So  much  for  bow  selection.  Now  let's  see 
about  matching  the  right  arrow  shaft  to  the  bow, 
a  very  important  factor.  Here  is  a  basic  rule  for 
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arrow  selection:  "there  is  only  one  arrow  size 
(spine/length  combination  =  length,  diameter, 
and  wall  thickness  for  hollow  fiberglass  and  alu- 
minum), which,  when  released  properly,  will 
fly  near  perfectly  in  a  given  bow." 

The  arrow  must  flex  as  it  leaves  the  bow  and 
too  much  or  too  little  flex  will  influence  its  flight 
adversely.  Too  much  flex  will  cause  the  arrow 
to  veer  off  "true  flight"  to  the  right,  while  too 
little  flex  will  throw  the  arrow  to  the  left.  Note 
that  an  increase  in  arrow  draw  length  (adding 
draw  weight  against  the  arrow)  over  28"  will 
add  to  the  bow  draw  weight,  thus  adding  force 
to  the  arrow,  increasing  flex.  Fletching  makes 
this  problem  less  detectable,  but  it  exists.  Bare 
shaft  shooting  at  a  range  of  about  1 0  to  15  yards 
will  expose  mismatched  shafts. 

Improper  arrow/bow  match  probably  is  the 
most  common  cause  for  archery  dropouts,  not 
the  actual  inability  of  the  archer.  Arrow  mis- 
match causes  inaccuracy  frustration,  which, 
when  combined  with  poor  shooting  form,  leads 
to  loss  of  confidence.  So  take  a  little  time  and 
extra  effort  to  be  sure  your  arrows  are  right  for 
you  and  your  bow. 

Cedar  arrows  allow  little  control  over  arrow/ 
bow  tuning.  Fiberglass  and  aluminum  arrows, 
however,  are  sized  so  that  an  arrow  can  be 
closely  matched  to  the  bow  and  to  an  archer's 
release  style. 

A  soft  or  "dead"  release  (holding  the  release 
hand  in  a  fixed  position  after  release)  has  the 
effect  of  stiffening  the  arrow,  because  the  archer 
releases  less  bow  weight,  even  though  he  draws 
the  same  length  arrow.  Conversely,  a  strong  re- 
lease (the  hand  is  drawn  quickly  to  the  shoulder 
on  release)  adds  to  bow  weight,  thus  increasing 
arrow  flex.  Obviously,  the  problem  of  matching 
arrow  spine  to  the  bow  and  the  archer's  release 
is  not  simple.  Seek  expert  instruction  if  you  want 
top  results. 

Fiberglass  arrows  are  less  durable  than  alu- 
minum, but  if  you  settle  on  aluminum,  buy  only 
high  grade  aluminum  such  as  Formula  X7. 
Don't  buy  low  or  medium  grade  arrows  such  as 
24SRTX,  Swift,  or  XX75"  for  hunting.  These 
arrows  are  fine  for  tournament  archery,  but  are 
less  than  satisfactory  for  hunting. 

Now,  the  other  miscellaneous  equipment: 

Arm  Guard — This  piece  of  equipment  should 
be  chosen  with  care  to  sec  that  it  is  big  enough 
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Simple  though  it  is  ,  the  arm  guard  is  a  crucial  piece  of 
your  equipment.  Without  it,  your  sleeve  can  easily 
deflect  the  string. 


to  keep  your  sleeve  from  gathering  the  string. 
This  will  cause  a  low  and  left  of  true  flight  arrow 
for  a  right  handed  shooter. 

Glove  or  Shooting  Tab  —  Don't  use  the  string 
glove  gimmick  which  attaches  directly  to  the 
string.  It  causes  severe  string  twist  and  a  slow, 
erratic  release.  Choose  a  good  leather  tab  or 
glove,  preferably  a  "kant-pinch"  style  with  the 
synthetic  spacer  between  fore  and  middle  fin- 
gers; this  keeps  arrow  pinch  at  full  draw  to  a 
minimum.  The  shorter  the  bow,  the  more  pro- 
nounced this  problem  becomes,  for  it  is  due  to 
the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  string  while  held 
at  full  draw.  It  does  affect  arrow  flight  adversely. 

Camouflage  Cover  —  A  must  for  conceal- 
ment while  stalking  or  waiting  for  deer  on  the 
ground;  choose  camo-cover  which  suits  the  type 
of  foliage  in  the  area  to  be  hunted.  Remember, 
though,  that  you  must  wear  the  legal  500  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  while  bow  hunting 
during  firearms  season. 

Brush  Buttons  -  -  The  brush  buttons  are  used 
each  end  of  the  string  at  the  point  of  string/ 


bow  tip  contact.  They  are  necessary  to  keep 
brush,  limbs,  and  vines  from  becoming  lodged 
between  the  bow  limb  and  string.  Without  them 
the  bow  quickly  can  be  "reversed  stringed"; 
where  the  limbs  are  twisted,  the  string  slides  or 
is  pulled  off  the  side  of  the  limb  and  the  bow 
reverses  —  severe  bow  damage  results. 

Silencers — String  silencers  are  used  to  deaden 
the  string  "twang,"  which  can  cause  the  deer  to 
"jump  the  string."  Sound  travels  at  over  1,100 
feet  per  second,  while  an  arrow  travels  at  only 
200  to  300  feet  per  second.  At  a  range  of  100 
feet  the  string  sound  would  reach  the  deer  in 
.023  seconds.  The  arrow  would  arrive  in  .50 
seconds,  leaving  .477  seconds  for  the  deer  to 
react.  Human  reaction  time  is  between  .25  and 
.50  seconds,  and  a  deer  is  quicker;  hence  the 
need  for  silencers. 

In  our  next  issue,  we'll  cover  the  best  way  to 
use  this  carefully  chosen  gear  in  hunting:  in- 
stinctive shooting.  It's  a  technique  that  can  be 
learned,  and  long  winter  months  are  a  good 
time  to  begin. 
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by  T.  Craig  Martin 

At  our  house,  when  we've  given  up  on  "crea- 
tive" gifts,  when  homemade  fruitcake,  exotic 
soaps  and  aftershaves,  puzzles,  leftover  photo- 
graphic prints,  handmade  Eskimo  art,  subscrip- 
tions to  Audubon  or  Natural  History  or  Polish 
Life  no  longer  seem  "just  right,"  and  when  our 
self-respect  won't  allow  us  to  fall  into  the  socks 
'n  ties  'n  handkerchiefs  syndrome,  we  give  books. 

We  return  to  books  with  a  relieved  sigh,  and 
enter  the  bookstore  or  begin  our  searches 
through  the  catalogs  in  the  calm  assurance  that 
our  efforts  will  be  rewarded.  We'll  be  happy, 
knowing  that  our  gift  will  please  for  years,  and 
the  recipient  will  be  happy,  looking  ahead  to 
quiet  hours  of  pleasure. 

Not  that  the  search  for  the  "perfect"  book  is 
any  easier  than  the  search  for  the  right  tie, 
tacklebox,  hunting  jacket,  or  canoe  paddle. 
Books  vary  at  least  as  much  as  the  people  who 
give  and  receive  them;  discovering  the  finest 
combination  of  book  and  recipient  often  is  a 
time-consuming,  frustrating,  delightful  experi- 
ence. 

Perhaps  that  delight  is  the  key:  the  fun  and 
excitement  of  leafing  through  all  those  books, 
of  trying  to  predict  just  what  will  pique  Aunt 
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Treatise  of  fishing  with  the  Angle 
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Tess  or  Uncle  Henry;  that's  the  lure  of  books 
at  Christmas  .  .  . 

For  any  of  our  readers  who  want  to  join  in 

the  fun,  the  Outdoors  in  Georgia  staff  has  pe- 
rused a  few  of  the  more  likely  contenders. 
Our  reviews: 


^■FISHERMAN'S  BOUNTY 

i  edited  by  Nick  Lyons,  Crown 


Publishers,  Inc.,  352  pp. 
(hardbound). 


$6.95 
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Most  of  the  familiar  names  are  here:  Ed  Zern, 
Corey  Ford,  Sparse  Grey  Hackle,  Art  Flick, 
Elmer  Ransom,  Arnold  Gingrich.  There's  a  note 
on  Dame  Juliana  Berners(  but  nothing  from  the 
famed  Treatise  unless  one  counts  a  quotation 
used  by  Washington  Irving  in  another  selec- 
tion), and,  of  course,  the  obligatory  few  pages 
from  old  Izaak  Walton. 

But  there  are  some  less  commonplace  entries 
too:  the  little  piece  from  Washington  Irving, 
short  stories  from  Chekov  and  De  Maupassant, 
a  lovely  ironic  piece  from  Rudyard  Kipling,  poe- 
try from  Yeats  and  Elizabeth  Bishop.  All  in  all, 
the  Bounty  offers  a  blend  that  should  entice  most 
fishermen. 

It  is  a  good  book,  one  that  will  beguile  almost 
anyone  interested  in  fishing  as  an  art.  But  it  suf- 
fers, at  least  as  far  as  southern  anglers  are  con- 
cerned, from  the  same  ailment  that  afflicts  the 
whole  of  angling  literature.  It  is  incredibly  over- 
burdened by  writing  on  trout  and  the  techniques 
of  fishing  for  members  of  the  trout  and  char 
clan.  This  malady  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  sport  angling:  until  the  very 
recent  past,  sport  fishing  meant  fishing  for  trout, 
with  a  fly.  And  the  men  who  wrote  on  angling 
grew  up  fishing  for  trout,  with  a  fly.  Since  fine 
writing  is  the  product  (at  least  partially)  of 
training  and  knowledge,  the  best  writing  about 
angling  has  been  about  that  portion  of  the  sport 
those  men  knew  best. 

There  is  no  question,  really,  that  the  great 
examples  of  angling  literature  concern  trout  in 
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one  way  or  another;  so  an  editor  who  wants  the 
best  for  his  readers  is  driven  to  select  from  trout/ 
salmon-related  material.  And,  of  course,  the  edi- 
tors choose  from  among  the  pieces  they  know; 
they  generally  are  most  comfortable  with  the 
trout  literature. 

Well,  most  southerners  don't  fish  for  trout. 
They  look  for  bass  or  bream  or  crappie,  the  fish 
that  most  of  the  great  writers  deal  with  only 
when  no  trout  are  rising.  But  the  fine  southern 
writers  have  not  dealt  much  with  fishing,  at  least 
not  as  far  as  one  can  tell  from  the  anthologies. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  cultural  differences 
in  style:  compare  Practical  Blass  Bass  Fishing 
(reviewed  below)  with,  say,  Art  Flick's  "The 
Selectivity  of  Trout"  or  Vince  Marinaro's  "The 
Hidden  Hatch"  in  this  volume.  In  our  region, 
sportfishing  grew  from  the  search  for  food:  in 
England  and  the  northeastern  U.S.,  it  began  as 
a  sport.  The  great  literature  revels  in  huge  trout 
on  tiny  flies  and  hairbreadth  leaders;  ours  is  the 
land  of  the  bass  boat,  the  plastic  worm,  and 
brcomstick-like  worm  rods. 

At  heart,  though,  the  varied  facets  of  the  sport 
share  more  similarities  than  differences,  and  the 
angler  who  loves  to  read  of  early  mornings  on 
Seminole  or  Lanier  should  just  as  much  enjoy 
reading  about  the  search  for  marlin  or  a  boy's 
struggle  for  his  first  8-inch  trout.  A  story  like 
Roland  Pertwee's  "The  River  God"  must  appeal 
to  any  angler  worthy  of  the  name. 

So  should  this  selection. 

TCM 


MODERN 
WATERFOWLING 

by  John  O.  Cartier,  St.  Martin's 
Press,  396  pp.  $10.95  (hard- 
bound). 


When  the  wood  smoke  balks  at  rising  out  of 
the  chimney,  when  the  last,  forlorn  maple  leaf 
clings  in  a  curved  fist  to  the  stark  limb  and  au- 
tumn's colors  are  memories  wrapped  in  varying 
lades  of  gray,  it  is  the  time.  That  time  when 
mally  sane  men   greet   the  dawn   standing 
deep  in  the  midst  of  some  swamp  discover- 
t  pinholes  in  rubber  boots  can  leak  icy 


torrents  of  numbing  cold;  the  time  to  hear  wings 
whistle,  to  smell  the  aroma  of  cedar  wood  and  to 
watch  the  woodpecker  tap  the  morse  code  of  his 
greeting  to  the  morning.  In  short,  it's  time  to  go 
duck  hunting. 

Duck  hunters  are  a  pretty  tight  clique  and  in 
any  town  or  region  are  apt  to  know  each  other 
on  sight.  The  one  thing  they  can  spot  a  mile 
away  is  a  phoney — the  guy  who  pretends  to 
know  a  lot  about  ducks  or  geese  but  doesn't. 

I  note  this  because  I  have  a  shelf  behind  me  as 
I  type  this  that  is  lined  with  duck  hunting  books 
— most  of  which  aren't  worth  the  paper  they're 
printed  on.  A  few  were  written  by  "outstanding" 
writers,  but  a  quick  reading  shows  them  as  any- 
thing but  outstanding  duck  hunters. 

John  Cartier's  book  is  different.  It  is  an  hon- 
est book  and  it  reads  true.  It  is  filled  with  down- 
to-earth  hints  for  the  hunter,  and  is  good  reading 
for  the  guy  who  is  just  beginning  to  hunt  water- 
fowl. 

The  chapter  on  Calls,  Decoys  and  Blinds  is 
the  best  I  have  ever  read.  He  says,  "Any  gunner 
who  can  realistically  produce  four  common  calls 
will  kill  95  percent  of  the  puddlers  that  he  would 
have  bagged  if  he  were  expert  at  reproducing  a 
dozen  calls."  Friends,  that  is  telling  it  like  it  is. 

Another  truism:  "when  I  say  decoys  should 
be  oversize,  I  mean  they  should  be  giants."  He 
ain't  kidding;  I've  learned  that  in  the  field,  and 
I've  never  met  a  good  duck  hunter  who  disagrees. 

Another  section,  worth  the  price  of  the  whole 
book,  is  on  How  to  Find  Top  Waterfowling 
Wherever  Your  Career  Takes  You.  This  chapter 
deals  not  only  with  how  to  find  waterfowl,  but 
how  to  have  good  manners  as  you  go  about  it. 
It's  the  kind  of  secret  a  hunting  father  will  give 
his  son  as  they  drive  back  from  a  good  hunt. 
Cartier  attributes  it  to  a  friend: 

"His  secret  is  taking  his  family  to  the  increas- 
ingly popular  rural  church  dinners.  These  sum- 
mer get-together  dinners  are  staged  as  money- 
raising  stunts  by  many  church  congregations. 
The  meals  are  huge,  delicious  and  reasonably 
priced.  Tickets  are  available  to  the  public. 

"The  point  is,"  George  says,  "that  I  meet  a  lot 
of  farmers  at  these  sessions.  I'm  meeting  them  at 
a  time  when  I'm  well  scrubbed  and  neatly 
dressed.  In  other  words  I  don't  look  as  much  like 
a  bum  as  I  would  in  my  hunting  clothes.  When 
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I  meet  these  men  I  introduce  them  to  my  wife 
and  children.  I  don't  even  mention  hunting  until 
we  become  fairly  well  acquainted  and  I've  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  I'm  a  respectable  family  man. 
Actually,  any  hunting  leads  I  get  are  by-products 
of  delightful  evenings.  These  rural  church  sup- 
pers are  great  fun." 

Friends,  that's  more  than  telling  it  like  it  is. 
John  Cartier  has  done  gone  and  let  the  secret 
of  good  hunting  out!  Maybe  you  won't  memorize 
that  passage,  but  my  son  and  I  already  have! 

Bill  Moorehead 


Theodore  Gordon,  "the  father  of  dry-fly  fishing 
in  America,"  lived  for  ten  years  in  Savannah? 
And  there's  pain,  the  pain  of  days  gone  forever, 
of  rivers  ruined,  of  sport  lost  in  the  population 
crunch,  of  friends  lost  in  the  innumerable  trage- 
dies of  passing  time. 

It's  a  wise  and  funny  book,  a  book  not  so 
much  about  fishing  as  about  the  outdoors.  Those 
who  love  the  outdoors  will  appreciate  meeting 
this  fine  writer. 

TCM 
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FISHLESS  DAYS, 
ANGLING  NIGHTS 

by  Sparse  Grey  Hackle,  Crown 
Publishers,  Inc.,  223  pp.,  $7.50 
(hardbound). 


Sparse  Grey  Hackle  remembers  the  dreams 
elicited  by  the  old  sporting  goods  catalogs  ("The 
Magic  Carpet");  /  remember  the  dreams  his 
articles  started  in  me.  Oh,  I  loved  the  catalogs 
too  —  those  of  the  1 950s,  not  the  1 9 1 0s  and  20s 
—  but  it  was  those  peanut-butter-and-jelly-splat- 
tered  issues  of  Outdoor  Life  and  Sports  Afield 
that  really  carried  me  away. 

Now  that  I'm  older  and  "educated,"  I  can  see 
that  my  faith  wasn't  misplaced,  that  Sparse  Grey 
Hackle  was  a  true  prophet.  He  speaks  not  of  kill- 
ing the  biggest  or  the  most  fish  (although  a  fierce 
competitive  spirit  lends  a  simmering  undercur- 
rent to  his  writing),  but  of  enjoying  the  chase. 
I  can  see  now  that  he  is  a  fine  writer,  and  I  can 
wish  that  I  had  learned  more  of  his  grace  and 
wit. 

Although  these  stories  —  or  most  of  them,  at 
least  —  seem  so  light,  so  fresh,  each  has  its 
point.  And  the  points  are  as  valid  as  they  were 
then,  even  if  I  missed  them  in  those  days.  His 
wry  commentary  on  wildlife  management  ("The 
Young  Conservationist")  is  a  gentle  warning 
against  careless  meddling,  a  warning  we  all 
might  heed.  And  "Fantasia"  offers  an  easy  slap 
on  the  wrist  for  those  of  us  who  succumb  to 
equipment-mania.  "The  Perfect  Angler"  pro- 
vides standards  we  all  might  follow. 

There's  information  here  too:  how  many 
Georgians,  for  example,  know  that  the  famous 
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!>Hjj  SHOTGUNS 

■'by  Elmer  Keith. 


Bonanza 
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iBooks,  334  pp.,  $1.98  (hard- 


If  you  happen  to  be  a  fan  of  either  shotguns 
or  Elmer  Keith,  this  book  is  for  you  —  it  offers 
ample  portions  of  both. 

First,  and  foremost,  it  is  a  shotgun  book, 
literally  crowding  the  margins  with  smoothbore 
information.  From  the  ordinary  to  the  exotic, 
this  compact  volume  covers  shotguns:  lock, 
stock,  barrel  and  more. 

There  are  few  surprises  in  the  contents;  the 
book  sets  out  to  explain  shotguns  and  forth- 
rightly  does  so.  A  cursory  overview  of  the  21 
chapter  headings  indicates  that  most  of  the 
"standard"  shotgun  topics  are  addressed.  The 
information  in  these  chapters  also  is  standard, 
essentially  in  agreement  with  most  shotgun  texts. 

What  is  surprising  is  the  overpowering  bulk  of 
information  and  the  exhaustive  depth  of  investi- 
gation. As  an  example.  Chapter  Six  is  titled, 
"Shotgun  Barrels,  Chambers,  Forcing  Cones, 
Bores,  Chokes,  Etc.";  and  there  is  a  generous 
supply  of  "etc."  Complete  enough,  but  Chapter 
Seven  picks  up  with  "Chokes  and  Their  Uses," 
and  offers  even  more  detailed  information. 

These  are  not  quickie,  once-over  lightly  dis- 
cussions, but  full  explanations  of  various  shot- 
gun aspects.  Such  thorough,  almost  painful,  at- 
tention to  detail  is  a  characteristic  not  only  of 
the  book  but  of  the  man  who  wrote  it. 

Elmer  Keith,  rancher,  hunting  guide,  hunter, 
has  been   shooting    ( almost  continuously   one 
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thinks)  since  1908,  and  writing  about  it  for 
almost  40  years.  He  is  one  of  the  all  time  great 
firearms  authorities  and  one  of  the  leading  fire- 
arms innovators.  When  he  dwells  on  some  aspect 
of  guns,  he  is  not  repeating  what  he  has  heard 
or  read,  but  relating  his  and  his  associates'  ex- 
periences as  they  standardized  what  now  are  the 
generally  accepted  truths  of  shooting.  Keith  is 
the  horse's  mouth  on  firearms  technicalities. 

Aside  from  the  technicalities,  there  is  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  pure  Keith,  which  comes 
through  in  the  many  examples,  anecdotes,  and 
personal  remembrances  which  brighten  the  book. 
In  the  preface,  Charles  Askins  notes  that  Keith 
wrote  "hesitantly  and  somewhat  awkwardly  at 
first,"  but  judging  from  this  book,  Keith  has  lost 
all  hesitancy.  He  writes,  as  ever,  in  a  familiar, 
personal  style,  still  awkward,  but  with  frankness 
and  authenticity  that  flows  well  and  leaves  no 
uncertainty  that  he  knows  exactly  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Sprinkled  with  homelies  and  rampant  with 
Keithisms,  Shotguns  is  a  comprehensive  book 
on  scatterguns,  technically  sound  and  good 
reading  to  boot.  (Note:  This  is  a  reprint  edition 
and  your  bookstore  may  argue  it  doesn't  e.xist. 
It  does.) 
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GROUSE  FEATHERS 

by  Burton  Spiller,  Crown  Pub- 
ishers.  Inc.,  207  pp.,  $7.50 
(hardbound ). 


The  ruffed  grouse  is  found  in  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  state  and  is  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  an  equally  small  portion  of  the  state's 
sportsmen.  Why  then  does  Outdoors  in  Georgia 
hawk  a  book  about  grouse  hunting?  Because 
Grouse  Feathers  is  a  classic  of  sporting  litera- 
ture, and  as  such  has  an  ingrained  appeal  for 
the  reading  sportsman,  regardless  of  his  own 
favored  game. 

Grouse  Feathers  is  no  "how-to"  hunt  text; 

neither  is  it  a  technical  treatise  on  the  plumage 

Bonasa  umhellus.  Indeed,  it  seems  only  inci- 

il  that  author  Spiller  chose  the  ruffed  grouse 


as  his  protagonist — an  accident  of  geographical 
location. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  short  stories, 
yarns,  if  you  please,  that  simply  recount  the 
experiences  and  encounters  of  a  perceptive  man 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  favored  game.  Beyond 
grouse,  Spiller  dissects  companions  and  com- 
petitors; discusses  dogs,  good  and  not  so  good; 
and  tells  of  richly  remembered  moments. 

Spiller  has  been  called  the  poet  laureate  of 
grouse  hunting  and  certainly  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing sporting  writers  in  an  era  which  seemed  to 
sprout  them.  Spiller  wrote  a  classic  which  joins 
the  ranks  of  Puitledge,  Buckingham,  Foster, 
et.  al. 

The  writing  in  "Feathers"  is  simple  and  direct. 
Neither  artful  contrivances  nor  circumnaviga- 
tion deflects  his  stories  from  being  good  yarns 
well  told. 
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PRACTICAL  BLACK  BASS 
FISHING 

by  Mark  Sosin  and  Bill  Dance, 
Crown  Publishers.  Inc.,  215 
pp..  $7.95  (hardbound). 


There  are  bass  books  and  there  are  bass 
books,  but  for  the  serious  bass  fisherman  Practi- 
cal Black  Bass  Fishing  is  one  of  the  best  around. 
The  authors  have  painstakingly  assembled  a  pot- 
pourri of  the  best  tips  on  how  to  load  a  stringer. 

Practical  Black  Bass  Fishing  is  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  world  of  scientific  bass  an- 
gling. With  careful  attention  to  detail  Sosin  and 
Dance  take  the  reader  from  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  the  fish  and  its  habits  to  an  outline  of  basic 
bass  fishing  techniques  and  equipment. 

Bass  fishing  has  grown  from  hit-and-miss 
gambling  to  an  art  form  of  its  own.  Practical 
Black  Bass  Fishing  brings  the  reader,  whether 
novice  or  pro,  up  to  date  on  the  state  of  the  art 
with  a  collection  of  ideas  from  the  best  bass 
anglers  in  the  country.  Even  the  most  self-confi- 
dent of  fishermen  will  find  a  few  things  he  didn't 
know  or  realize. 

If  there's  a  bass  fisherman  in  your  family. 
Practical  Black  Bass  Fishing  would  make  a  good 
"stocking  stuffer"  this  Christmas. 
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Outdoors  ii)  Georgia 


Outdoor 
Calendar 


Seasons  Opening 

Deer: 

bonus 

hu 

nts  in 

Game 

Zone 

1- 

Dec.  21  -  Jan.  1 

Game 

Zone 

II- 

-Dec.  26  -Jan.  1 

Game 

Zone 

IV 

-Dec.  26 -Jan.  1 

(specified  counties  only) 

Game 

Zone 

V- 

-Dec.  26 -Jan.  1 
(specified  counties  only) 

Duck: 

Nov. 

27- 

Dec.  5;  Dec.  1 1  -Jan. 

20 

Coots: 

Nov. 

27 

-  Dec.  5;  Dec.  1 1  -  Jan 

20 

Gallinules:  1 

slov 

.  13-Jan.  20 

Mergansers: 

Nov.  27 -Dec.  5; 
Dec.  11  -Jan.  20 

Snipe: 

Dec. 

20- 

Feb.  22 
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Prince  of  Game  Birds : 
the  bobwhite  quail 

by  Charles  Elliott 

Published  by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
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